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PREFACE 


A HEBREW proverb sayn, “A word spoken in due sea- 
son, bow good is it!” A Greek proverb says, word 

out of season may mar the course of a whole life.” 
The importance of words and of the right use of words has 
been recognized for a long time. 

The ability to make the right use of words is not inherited 
from ancestors or received as a gift from the gods. It is 
acquired and developed by study. All words present diffi- 
culties and all words require study. Some words present 
greater difficulties and require more study than other words. 
This book deals with words that need special study and con- 
stant watching. This fa,et can be verified by numerous stu- 
dents and writers as well as by numerous instructors and 
editors. 

The linguistic difficulties dealt with in this book are real. 
Some of these words are misused and misunderstood because 
they have the same sotmd as other words, but di:fierent mean- 
ings. Borne are misused and misunderstood because they have 
nearly the same sound as others. Many of these pairs of 
words are confused because they look somewhat alike although 
Bieir meanings are different. Many of these words are re- 
lated in meaning, some of them very closely, without being 
interchangeable. Some of these words are scientific, some are 
literary, and some are colloquial. Technical and popular 
meanings are distinguished. Words appropriate in one con- 
text may be iniipx)ropriaic in another context. Words that 
were once in good use may not be so now, or their meanings 
may have changed. Certain proper names may be used as 
common nouns with special meanings. Words from all of 
these classes and also a number of names of persons and of 
places are included in this book. 

These difficulties of diction have bean drawn from the 
Bpeedpi and writing of many persons of varying degrees of 
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education. No one person stumbles over all of them. If 
some of these matters seem to you too easy or too obvious to 
be called difficulties, congratulate yourself on your linguisti<^ 
training and be charitable toward those less fortunate. Be™ 
member that no one has attained perfection in the Ihastery of 
words. The greatest writers and speakers recognize their 
need of continued study of words. Henry Van Dyke says, 
^^There must he a great many words that I do not know; if 
I knew more of them perhaps I could understand things 
better.^^ 

3\£istakes must be recognized before they can be corrected* 
Mere recognition of error is not enough. Correct forms must 
be substituted for incorrect ones. Througbout tins book cor- 
rect forms and uses are stressed. It is a study of the right 
as well as the wrong of word usage according to present-day 
standards. It is a study of words to avoid and of words to 
use. It is a study of good style in speaking and writing 
according to Swift's definition of good stylo as ''pro per words 
in proper places." 

M. H. W. 

lAncolnj Nehrmha^ 

FeJ>ruary, 1932, 
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A — An. See under An Hotel, etc. 

Ability — Capacity. Ability is power to do sometMng; skill 
in tbe use of physical powers or intellectual faculties. Ability 
is developed through exercise and practice. ^^Men are promoted 
on the basis of the ability that they show.’^ ^'He has unusual 
ability as a mechanic.” Capacity is power to receive, hold, or 
contain. ^'The water tank has a capacity of ten thousand 
gallons.” As applied to intellectual faculties capacity means 
power to take in knowledge as distinguished from power to 
express in doing. It usually implies native power as dis- 
tinguished from acquired. ^^His capacity for mathematics is 
very limited.” 

Ablution — ^Washing. When used to mean merely the act of 
washing the hands or the face ablution is either affected or 
facetious. It is properly used to denote washing the body as a 
religious rite. 

Abnormal — Subnormal. The adjective abnormal is fre- 
quently Uvsed as if it meant below normal. This is erroneous, 
for any departure from the regular type is properly called 
abnormal. Departures below normal are properly called swb- 
normat Those above are properly called supranormal. 

About — Or. These words are often misused as correlatives. 
Instead of ^^The boy is about ten or eleven years old” say “The 
boy is about ten years old” or “The boy is ten or eleven years 
old.” Instead of “It happened about June 8th or 9th” say “It 
happened about June 8th” or “It happened on the 8^ or 
9th of June.” 

About. See under Anent, Around, Over, Round, and Some. 

Above — Foregoing. Above is not in the best usage as an 
adjective, as “the above facts” or “the above statement.” Pre- 
fer to say “the preceding facts” or “the foregoing statement.” 
It Is regarded as especially bad in the expression “the above 
subject.” Say “the matter already referred to,” or better yet 
restete the subject. 


1 
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Above— More Than. The preposition above is synony- 
mous with over and hajond in various senses but is avoided l)y 
most writers in quantitative statements. ^^More than a 
and ^‘more than a year’' are generally preferred to ^^above a 
mile” and ^^above a year.” 

Above Stairs— Upstairs. As a means of indicating a 
higher floor, especially one above the ground floor, above 
stairs is regarded by some as preferable to upstairs since above 
implies a fixed position. The distinction may be seen in this 
example: went upstairs to the bedroom, which is above 

stairs.” In American usage upstairs k common in both senses. 

Abysmal — ^Abyssal. These adjectives have been used inter- 
changeably to denote anything like an abyss. In present use 
abyssal is the literal and scientific term in referring to the deep 
sea, as ^^abyssal animals” and ^'abyssal rocks.” Abysmal has 
the more figurative senses of bottomless, fathomless, and 
boundless, as ^'abysmal ignorance” and ^^abyamal curiosity.” 

Acadia — ^Arcadia. Acadia is the former name of the prov- 
ince in Eastern Canada that is now named Nova Beotia. 
Arcadia is the name of a rural district in Southern Greece. 
Figuratively and poetically Arcadia is used to name any 
pastoral region where the simple life prevails. Aready is a 
variant form in this figurative sense. 

Accelerate — Exhilarate. Even university students have 

been known to confuse these verbs and the related nouns. To 
accelerate is to quicken, speed up, hasten, increase, advance, 
dispatch, and expedite. To exhilarate is to enliven, cheer, 
make gay, arouse to mirth, and raise to high spirits. 
exhilarating experience accelerates the heart action.” 

Accept — Except. Accept is a transitive verb memxing to 
receive with favor, as accept the ^ft,” or to approve or 
assent to, as accept the excuse.” Except is a transitive 
verb meaning to omit or exclude, as ^Tf you will except the 
last clause, I shall accept the contract.” 

Acceptation — Acceptance. Acceptation is not now in good 
use in the general senses of the act of accepting and the state 
of being accepted. In these senses use aomptame, as ^^the 
acceptance of an offer” and have received your a<^('.cpian('.c.” 
Acceptation is now applied chiefly to worlds, as ^^This is the 
general acceptation of the word mfer/^ 

Access — ^Excess. Acme is a noun meaning approach or 
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admission, or the means by which these are attained, as 
has access to the President” and ^^We have access to good 
books in the library.” Access is not in good use in the sense 
of an outburst or a paroxysm, as ^^an access of rage.” Excess 
is a noun meaning immoderateness, intemperance, superfluity, 
or the extent to which one thing exceeds another, as smokes 
to excess” and ^'The cost was far in excess of the estimate.” 

Accessary — ^Accessory. Accessary is primarily a noun 
meaning one who aids another in a crime. Some writers use 
this word to imply a greater degree of complicity and guilt 
than accessory. Accessory is primarily an adjective meaning 
additional, as ^^.cessory facts” and “an accessory statement.” 
As a noun meaning a person or thing that is subordinate and 
additional accessory has almost displaced the earlier form 
accessary. 

Accident — Results, In the sense of a mishap or a disaster 
an accident shotild be distinguished from its results. A fall is 
an accident; a broken arm may be the result. Instead of “He 
is still suffering from the accident” it is better to say “He is 
still suffering from the results of the accident.” 

Accompanyist — Accompanist. In present American usage 
accompanist is generally preferred to accompanyist as the 
name of an accompanyhig musician. Accompanier is sometimes 
itsed in this sense and more often in the general sense of one 
who accompanies, as on a jotirney. 

Accomplish — Attain. To accomplish is to perform a task 
or carry out an undertaking successfully. But it is unidio- 
matic to say that success is accomplished or that one accom- 
plishes success. In such statements use attain, which means to 
reach, gain, or achieve. ^*He who desires to attain success must 
accomplish something every day.” 

Accountable — Cause of. “The long drouth is accountable 
for our poor com crop.” The adjective accountahle means 
answerable and liable. It applies properly to hximan beings, 
A drouth can not be called to account or be held liable even 
though it is the cause of many undesirable effects. 

Accredit See under Credit. 

Accuse. See under Charge. 

A Clock— O'clock. “Nine a clock” is now considered in- 
correct A is obsolete in the sense of of, O^oloch is a contrac- 
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tion of the phrase of the clock. *^What tinie a day is itf” should 
be ^'What time of day is it?” 

Acquirement — Acquisition. These nouns are close but 
distinguishable synonyms. Both are names lor that which is 
attained or gained by effort. Mai(uial gains ar(‘. called ac- 
quisitions. Developed powers! are called ac(iuir(‘iiu‘nts. 
is noted for his acquirements in science x^athor than ior Ins 
acquisition of wealth.’^ 

Act. See under Function. 

Activeness — Activity, Both of these nouns mean the state 
of being active or in action, either in general or at a par- 
ticular time. Activity is the more cominoidy xised ixi all con- 
texts, as “bodily activity,'' “intellectiml activity/' “political 
activity," and “religious activity." 

Activity, See under Line. 

Actually. See under Literally, and Precisely, 

Adapt— Adept— Adopt. Adapt is a transitive verb mean- 
ing to ma.ke suitable, to adjust properly, as “He adapted his 
stories to his audience"; “The book is adapted tor classroom 
use." Adept is an adjective meaning pxroiicient or skilled, and 
a noun meaning one who has these qualities, m “He is adept in 
languages." Adopt is a transitive verb ttu^aning to accept and 
approve, as “They adopted a child"; “Many children adopt 
the beliefs of their parents." 

Add. See under Annex. 

Addict — Slave to Habit. As a noun, meaning one who is 
addicted to a habit, usually a bad one, addict is o£ recent in- 
troduction and is still considered objectionable by some critics. 
Slave to habit is preferable. Addict is established as a verb 
meaning to practice habitually. 

Addict. See under Fiend, 

Addicted — Devoted. The participial adjective addicted 
means accustomed, strongly inclined, habituated. In present 
usage addicted almost invariably applies to things considered 
bad or undesirable, as “addicted to drugs, lying, or stealing " 
Devoted carries the same idea of attachment and habitual ac- 
tion but is now always applied to things considered good, as 
“He is devoted to Ms studies." 

Addicted To. See under Subject To. 

’ Addition. See under Assets. 

Address — Speech. As a synonym of speech^ which is the 
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general term^ address implies some degree of formality, 
whether the composition is spoken or written, as inangnral 
address.’^ 

Adequate Enough — Adequate. The expression adequate 
enough is tautological and illogical since adequate means 
enough or sufficient for some specific requirement. We may 
have enough knowledge of something, in which ease our knowl- 
edge is adequate. So, also, wo may have an adequate cause, 
remedy, solution, or reply. 

Adhesion — Adherence. Adhesion has the literal meaning 
of adhere, that is, stick fast, and applies to material things, as 
'^tha adhesion of a stamp to an envelope’’ and ^hhe adhesion 
of a patch.” Adherence has the figurative meaning of adhere, 
that is, cling or be devoted to, as ^^adherence to a principle” 
and ^^adherence to truth.” 

Adjacent — Contiguous. Some writers use the adjective 
adjacent only in the sense of adjoining or contiguous, that is, 
actually touching. This use is enthely correct but adjacent 
is of broader application than this and may be used of things 
that are near each other without being in actual contact. 
Towns or helds may be adjacent witboxxt being contiguous. 

Adjectivally — Adjectively. Grammarians seem to avoid 
these adverbial forms as much as possible, preferring such 
expressions as ^'a word used as an adjective.” When either 
form is used adjectively is usually preferred in recent gram- 
mars- 

Administer — Deliver. Admimster should be used in the 
sense of supplying, serving, or dispensing that which is suitable 
and helpful, as administered medicine that cured the sick 
man.” It is properly applied to that which gives relief, acts 
as a remedy, or promotes justice. It is not in good •use as 
applied to a blow, reproof, or criticism. Deliver, dispense, or 
distribute is often more appropriate than administer. 

Admit. See under Allow, and Confess. 

Admittable — Admissible. Both of these adjectives mean 
properly admitted, allowed, or conceded, as ^^Such evidence is 
not admissible” and ^^Sueh an assumption is not admissible.” 
Admittahh is less used than admissible. Admittihle is a rarely- 
used variant. 

Admittance — Admission. In the best present usage ad- 
mittame refers to physical entrance, as *Sy some means he 
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gained admittance to the bnilding.” The sign ''No admittance’^ 
is equivalent to "Keep out.” Admittance is the proper word 
in such a sign. In the best present usage admmum refers to 
reception or initiation into rights and privilegesj often such as 
are dependent upon meinb(irsliip in an organization, as "his 
admission to the club, lodge, or church,” and "the admission 
of iinmigrants.” When physical entrance and access to privi- 
leges are combined, admission is the ])r(*r<M*r(‘d form, as "admis- 
sion to a concert, a play, or a game.” Admisnion is sometimes 
used to mean the price or the fee that is charged for entering 
but admission charge is preferred in this sense. 

Adopt — ^Assume. Adopt is often misused for assumej as 
"to adopt a false name, a disguise, or a pose.” To adopt is to 
accept and approve as one's own. To assume is to pretend, 
put on, undertake, or take for granted. A child or a belief may 
be adopted. An attitude, a pose, a debt, a task, or a theory 
may be assumed. 

A Dozen. See under The Dozen. 

Advanced. See under Old. 

Advantage. See under Vantage. 

Advent — ^Arrival. Advent is properly applied to an im- 
portant, momentous, or epoch-making arrival, as "the advent 
of death,” "the advent of Lincoln,” "the advent of peace,” 
It should not be used indiscriminately as a synonym for 
arrival. 

Adventure. See under Venture. 

Adverse. See under Averse. 

Advert — Avert. These verbs are distinguished as follows. 
Advert means literally "to turn to.” It is commonly used in 
the sense of refer, as "The speaker adverted to the subject 
of taxes.” Avert means literally "to turn from.” It is com- 
monly used in the sense of prevent, as "We must seek to avert 
such an outcome.” 

Advertisements. See under Triterature, 

Advise — ^Advice. Advise is always a verb, as distinguished 
from advice^ which is always a noun. "Please advise me what 
k> do” means "Please give me advice concerning what to do.” 
"He advised me to stop” means ihat he admonished or coun- 
seled me to stop. Advise is not now in good use in the sense 
of say^ tellf or inform^ as in ^'We wish to adrise you that your 
order has been filled.” Say ^'We wish to infom you that your 
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order haa been Med." Advices is old-fasMoned journalistic 
cant in the sense of news and old-fashioned commercial cant in 
the sense of business information. 

Advisedly — Intentionally. Advisedly is often misused for 
intentionally. That which is done by plan or design, and not 
by accident, is done intentionally. That which is done judi- 
ciously after deliberate consideration, and not hastily, is done 
advisedly. Many intentional acts are not carried out advisedly. 

Aerial. See under Airial. 

Aesthetic — Beautiful. These adjectives are by no means 
interchangeable although both relate to beauty, A person may 
be aesthetic, that is appreciative of beauty, without being beau- 
tiful, that is, full of beauty. That is aesthetic which conforms 
to the theory, principles, and science of beauty. That is 
beautiful which has the qualities of loveliness, grace, and 
fitness, 

A Few. See under Few and Some Few, 

Affect — Effect. In present usage affect is always a verb. 
It means to infiuence, as “Hot weather affects his health," or 
to feign, as “Sophomores often affect learning." Effect is both 
verb and noun. As a verb it means to accomplish, produce, 
carry out, bring to pass, or complete, as “He has effected great 
reforms" and “They effected a compromise." As a noun effect 
means result, eonsecpumce, and outcome. 

Affection — Affectation. These nouns were once inter- 
changeable synonyms but are not now. Affection moans a 
feeling, an emotion, a disposition, a bent of mind, a feeling of 
love, and a disease. Affectation means conscious use of false 
display, artificial show, forced imitation, and insincere pre- 
tense. ^TSTo one feels much affection for a person who shows 
affectation." 

Afraid Of. See under Scared Of. 

African — ^Afrikander. An African is a member of the 
African race. An Afrikander is a native white inhabitant of 
South Africa. 

Afterward — ^Afterwards. In American usage both forms 
are considered correct as adverbs, as “Work first and play 
afterward"; “He came in May and his family came after- 
wards.’^ The first form is said to be obsolete in Britidhi usage. 
Some American writers express a preference for the second 
form, afterwards. 
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Ages Of — Old. persons between tlie ages of 21 

and 50 years old must register." Omit tbe redundant oM and 
say ^^All persons between tbe ages of 21 and 50 mtxet register," 
Or omit tbe redundant ages of and say persons be- 
tween 21 and 50 years old must register." 

Aggravate — ^Annoy. Aggra'vate means to make worse or 
more severe j to increase or intensify. It is usually applied to 
that wMcb is already bad or undesirable, as wounds, illness, 
pain, grief, or woe. illness was aggravated by tbe bad 

news." “The wound was aggravated by rubbing." Tbe loose 
colloquial use of aggravate instead of annog, irritate^ e;r- 
asperatej or pro voice should be avoided, especially in writing. 

Aggregates — ^Totals. “Your bill aggregates twenty dol- 
lars." This use of aggregates as a vei’b meaning totals or 
amounts to is not in good standing. 

Aggregation — Group. Aggregation is sports jargon in the 
sense of a team, as “Our team will meet a tough aggregation 
from Pittsburgh next Saturday." It is loose colloquial usage 
in the sense of any group or crowd. 

Ago. See under Since. 

Agrarian— Agricultural. Both of those adjectives derive 
from Latin ager, meaning field. Agricultural is now almost 
as familiar as farming hut agrarian is still rather bookish. 
Agrarian is also a noun meaning one who favors an equitable 
division of land. 

Agriculturalist — ^Agriculturist. Both words have been used 
to name one who is skilled in agriculture and more inclusively 
one who is engaged in agricultural pursuits. Present usage 
prefers the shorter form agriculturist in either seuKse. 

A Half Dozen — Half a Dozen. Present usage prefers the 
form half a dozen. The forms half a mile^ half a dollar, and 
half a year are similarly preferred. 

A Historical. See under An Historical. 

A Hospital. See under An Hospital. 

A Hotel, See under An Hotel. 

A-Hunting — Hunting. Such forms as Orhunting^ 
ing, a-nding are now colloquial. They were originally phrases : 
on^hmtingf ovhwalMng^ on-riding. The a is not an article but 
is a weakened form of the preposition on. “I am going a- 
hunting^^ in correct modem form is “I am going hunting." 

A Hypothesis. See under An Hypothesis. 
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Ain’t — Am Not. In spite of oeeasional defense by liberals 
ain^t remains in poor standing. ^^Low colloquiaF’ is the best 
rating it can be given. It is not a true contraction of am not, 
are not^ or is not The recognized contractions for colloquial 
purposes are : 

Pm not we’re not 

you’re not you’re not 

he’s not they’re not 

Air. See under Ozone. 

Airial — Aerial, No such form as airial is recognized in 
dictionaries. Aerial is the correct adjective meaning like the 
air, consisting of air, or done in the air. The use of aerial 
as a noun meaning an antenna used in wireless telegraphy 
and radio telephony is of recent introduction but already well^ 
established, at least popularly. 

Airplane — Airship. Airplane bas been officially adopted 
by the United States Army and Navy to denote heavier than 
air craft that arc driven by propellers. Such craft are known 
as monoplanes, biplanes, triplanes, quadruplanes, and multi- 
planes. Aeroplane^ the older name, is also in general use. 
Airship is the official name of lighter than air craft, especially 
a dirigible balloon for navigating tbc air. Airships are also 
called aerostats. 

Alarum — Alarm. Alarum is a poetic form of the noun 
meaning a warning, summons, or terror. It is not a verb. For 
all ordinary prose uses alarm is tbe correct noun and verb. 

Albumen — Albumin. Albumen means the white of an egg. 
Albumin is a chemical term meaning a class of proteids rich in 
sulphur and nitrogenous substance. 

Alert. Bee under Live. 

Alibi— Excuse. Alibi moans the fact of having been else- 
where than at a certain stated place at a certain stated time, or 
the plea of having so been. Proving an alibi means proving 
one’s whereabouts at a stated time. It is obviously incorrect 
to use this highly specialized word in the general sense of ex-- 
erne, as always has an alibi for every mistake.” 

Alight See under Light. 

AEke. See under Both Alike. 

A Little. See under Little. 

AIL See under Every and These. 
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All Alone — Alone. The expression cM atom is nsnally re- 
dmidantj as alone expresses the whole idea. All may upon 
oeeasion he justified as an intensive. 

All-Around — ^All-Round. The first form is erronwiisly 
used for all-round, which is the correct form. is an all- 
round man.’^ lias an all-round education.” 

Allege — ^Assert. The earlier meaning of allege, stating 
under oath, has been lost. In present usage to allege nieaiis 
to assert without adequate proof. ^^The alleged reason” im- 
plies some doubt as to soundness or truth. ‘Tt is alleged” acts 
as a disclaimer of responsibility. There are many synonyms, 
including affirm, assert, declare, aver, maintain, plead, die, 
quote, and aseribe. 

Alleluia — Hallelujah- Alleluia and alMuiah are variant 
^^of hallelujah, which is the commonly preferred form. 

Alliance. See under Liaison. 

AUineate — ^Alienate. To allineato is to bring into line, , 
^^^fcroops in formation. To alienate is to estrange, to withdraw 
^’tbe afiections. In the legal sense to alienate is to tratiater 
ownership of or title to property. 

AH Of— AIL Of is usually superfluous with all Say ^^All 
those present agreed with me” ; ^^AU my friends are kind.” 

Allow — ^Admit. Allow is a provincialism used in some sec- 
tions for think or admit, as allows (thinks) that the deal 
was not fair”; or allow (admit) that you have reason to 
be angry.” 

Allow — Permit. Allow often implies merely absence of 
opposition, or forebearance of express prohibition; whereas 
permit is more formal and implies approval and sanction. 
^^The sale of liquor is not permitted anywhere but in some 
places it is allowed.” 

All Possible. See under Every. 

All Right See under 0. K. 

All Those Who. See under As Many As. 

Allude— Refer. To allude is to refer indirectly, casually, 
incidentally to someUung not distinctly specified, usually to 
something rather unimportant in the present discussion. ^^Tlm 
author alludes to some interesting customs among tlioso primi- 
tive people.” seldom alludes to his childhood.” To refer 
is to give definite and specific directions or information, as 
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referred me to Bmryday Uses of English^’; refer you 
to Mr* Blank, my former employer’^; ^'Eefer to Chapter X” 

Alltision — Illusion. These words are often confused on 
account of the similarity of appearance and on account of 
careless prominciation. An allusion is an indirect reference or 
hint as distinguished from an open or direct reference, as ‘Tf 
your allusion is to anyone in this audience, please name the 
person.^' An illusion is an apparition or imaginary appear- 
ance, as ''A mirage is an optical illusion.^^ 

Allure — Lure. These synonyms should he distinguished. 
To allure is to attract or persuade a person by an oj0fer either 
express(ul or implied. The thing offered may turn out to be 
evil or disadvantageous but not necessarily so. To lure is to 
raw a person into some situation or action that proves to be 
iedly harmful to him. was allured by the prospect 
< \rg 0 profits and lured to his ruin by the unscrupulous sales- 
1 . 

Almost All. See under Most All. 

Almost Never — Hardly Ever. almost never see Mm 
any more.” This is one of the most common errors in daily 
speech. The thought may be expressed correctly by hardly 
ever, very seldom, or rarely. 

Almost Worthless. See under Practically WortMess. 

Alone. See under Lonely, 

Along — In. Along is often misused for in or on, as is 
a leader along his specialty”; ^^This car is the best along its 
class”; is an authority along modern language.'^ This 
misuse probably arises from the carrying over of along from 
the much overworked phrase '^along this line*” 

Along. Bee under Long. 

Aloud. See under Out Loud. 

Already — ^All Ready. Already is an adverb meaning previ- 
ously or by this time, ^^When I arrived, he was already there.” 
All ready is a phrase meaning that all of the persons or things 
were ready. ^When I arrived, they were all ready to go,” that 
is, ^W1 of them were ready to go.” 

Alright-— All, Right. Alright and allright axe equally 
erroneous* The only correct form is all right 

Altarcation — ^Right. The noun altercation is often misused 
for fight An altercation is a dispute, quarrel, or wrangle. It 
is a heated verbal controversy. A fight is a battle, struggle, or 
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combat. It is usually a physical encounter. An altercation 
sometimes leads to a %ht. 

Alternative — Choice. Alternative is properly tisod when 
there is a choice between two things. For a larger number oC 
possibilities use choice. '^His alternative was to stand and 
fight or run and show liis cowardice.’^ Stevenson tises altcrna--' 
five thus in A Lodging For the Night: 

^^Master Francis Villon had propounded an alternative that 
afternoon, at a tavern window: was it only Pagan Jupiter 
plucking geese upon Olympus t or were the holy angels 
moulting f’ 

Alternative — Course. Alternative is not correct as a gen- 
eral substitute for course^ as “It was the only alternative open 
to me.^^ Alternative is properly used for a pair of possibil- 
ities only one of which can bo chosen. “Confronted in many 
cases by the alternative either of stopping production en-’ 
tirely or temporarily yielding it to private hands, they rashly 
took risks and brought on ruin of the industry.^^ Colton, 
Ethan T., The XYZ of Communism^ 84. 

Alternatively — Alternately. Alternatively is obsolete in the 
sense by tunis or in succession. In this sense of an alternate 
order or manner alternately is the correct adverb. 

Although — Yet, “Although he signed the petition yet he 
did not believe in the cause.'' Such constructions are re- 
dundant. Use either although or yet but not both. 

Altogether — ^All Together, Altogether means completely 
or wholly, “The report is altogether true." “The story is al- 
together false." All together moans all gathered in one 
place. “At Christmas the friends were all together." 

Alumna — Alumnae, The singular alumna^ which means d 
female graduate, is often misused for the plural alumnae^ 
which means a body of female graduates. 

Alumni — ^Alumnus. The plural alumni^ which means a 
body of graduates, is often misused for the singular alumnm^ 
which means one graduate. Strictly those terms apply only 
to men hut as commonly used they apply to women as well. 

Alumnus — Graduate. According to dictionary definitions 
alumnus means a graduate of a college or other institution of 
learning and a graduate means one who has received an a<^a“ 
demic or a professional degree. But at least some alumni 
associations include in their statistics and on their mailing 
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lists as alumni tlie names o£ all students wlio ever enrolled 
in a given institution, regardless of graduation. Those who 
did not graduate are sometimes called ex-students. 

Always — ^AH Ways. Always is an adverb meaning per- 
petually or invariably, as ^Tt has always been so"; ^^This rule 
'always applies." All ways is a phrase of two separate words, 
^as '^All ways have been tried”; ^This machine has been tested 
in all ways." 

' Am — I Am. False modesty often leads to the misuse of 
am for I am in speaking and writing. Excessive use of the 
f ^Vertical pronoun" should be avoided but the haste and care- 
Jessness revealed by this ellipsis offer a poor substitute. Use 
I am or reconstruct the sentence. 

A. M. — Morning. The abbreviation a. m. means ante 
meridiem^ that is, before noon. It is correctly used with a 
l^ecifie time reference, as ^^nine thirty a. m." or :45 a. m." 
Ai is incorrect as a substitute for morning;, as ‘TTl see you 
to-morrow a. m." O^cloch is unnecessary when a, m. is used. 
Do not say ^^eight o^eloek a. m." Avoid redundant use of 
as came this morning at 10 a. m." Either A. M. or 
}a. m, is correct. The latter form is generally preferred. 

Amateur— Novice. One who practices an art or indulges in 
. an activity for pleasure rather than for gain, no matter how 
long he continues to do so is an amateur. He may become 
highly skilled hut is still an amateur as long as he does not 
use his skill professionally. Amateur is often misused as if it 
-^meant novice^ that is, a beginner. One who is unskilled in an 
/art, a game, or a trade, and one who is new in a caUing is a 
^novice even though he is pursuing it in a professional way. 

D Amazed. See under Surprised 

. Amazement — Surprise, Literally amazement means the 
(state of being in a masse. In general it means bewildering or 
^overwhelming wonder, A person who is amazed is not only 
Btaxtled hut is also mentally perturbed; he is unable to col- 
lect Ms thoughts. Amazement may result from surprise but 
is not the surprise itself. ^'The accident surprised him and 
he stared in amazement at the scene." 

Amend. See under Emend. 

American. See under United American. 

Amiable — Amicable. In present usage amiable applies to 
persons directly, and denotes an agreeable and a good-natured 
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disposition. Amicable means peaceable or harmonious and 
applies chiefly to arrangements, settlements, or relationships 
between persons. ^^Amiable persons usually make amicable 
adjustments.” 

Amiable. See under Clever. 

Airdd. See under ’Mid. 

Amity — Enmity. Poor enxmeiation leads to misunder- 
standings of these nouns. Amity means friendliness, har- 
mony, peace, and good will. Enmity means hostility, hatred, 
malice, and ill will. 

Am Not, See under Ain’t, 

Among. See under Between and Midst. 

Amoral — Immoral. The adjective amoral applies to acts, 
questions, and things, and means not involving morality, as 
'^A dictionary is an amoral book” ; ^*Few probhims are wholly 
amoral.” Immoral applies to persons and their acts, and 
means wicked, corrupt, or licentious. 

Amount — Number. Amount is often misused for number 
in such expressions as ^^a large amount of people” and 
large amount of books.” Amount is correctly apj)Hed to things 
in bulk or mass, as large amount of money, corn, ability, or 
experience.” Number is correctly applied to separable unite, 
as large number of people, books, dollars, or c‘xp(^?‘icnc(‘s.” 

Amphibian — ^Amphibion. Amphibian is a noun meaning 
an animal or a plant that lives both on land and in water, 
especially a member of’ the zoological class of Amphibia. It 
is an adjective meaning characterized by such a life. Am- 
pJdbian is often used to name an airplane that can rise from 
and land on water as well as ground but some authorities in- 
sist that in this sense amphibion alone is the correct form. 

Ample. See under Every. 

Amuck — ^Amok. Amueh is an adjective and adverb mean- 
ing under the influence of or in the manner of a murderous 
frenzy. It occurs most commonly in the expression 'Vun 
amuck,” meaning to rush about wildly, attacking whatever is 
near. Amoh is a noun meaning a disease of the Malays tliat 
is accompanied by such a frenzy. 

Analyst — Annalist. An analyst is primarily one who makes 
chemical atialyses; less commonly one who analyzes any sub- 
stance or problem. An annalist is a historian, or a recorder 
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of events and transactions; one who writes annals, that is, 
records or chronicles. 

Ancestress — Ancestor. Ancestress is correct as the name 
of a female ancestor, hnt it is nsnally if not always unneces- 
sary since ancestor applies with equal correctness to both 
sexes. 

Ancient — Old. The adjective ancient is often used when 
old or another synonym would be more appropriate. A house 
that has been inhabited for twenty years is no longer new 
and may correctly be called old but not ancient. Things that 
have gone out of style may be called antiquated. Some an- 
cient usages are obsolete, some are archaic, and some are still 
venerable. Ancient is opposed to modern and properly re- 
lates to remote historical periods, especially to the earliest 
civilizations. 

And, 8ee under But, 

And Etc,— And So Forth, And etc. is a crude error for 
and so forth. The abbreviation etc. means et cetera^ which is 
translated “and other things,’^ “and so forth,^^ “and so on,^^ 
“and the rest,^^ “and the like.’’ In formal writing one of 
these phrases should be used, not the abbreviation. See under 
Etc. 

And Then. See under Then. 

Anenome— Anemone. Transposition of sounds in pro- 
nunciation and letters in writing often gives us the wrong 
form anenome instead of the correct form anemone as the 
name of the plant and the flower. 

Anent— About Anent is an obsolete synonym of about 
and mncermngf as “His remarks anent Bussia were enlighten- 
ing.” The nse of anent in everyday speaking or writing al- 
ways suggests affectation. It has been called “antiquarian 
rubbish.” 

An European — A European, Present American usage 
prefers a European. 

Angry. See under Mad, 

Angry At— Angry With. The best present usage makes 
this distinction: We get angry at a thing and with a person. 
“He was angry at the weather and was angry with the 
weatherman for predicting more storms,” 

An Historical— A Historical. Most American writers and 
mitics now consider an historical archaic or affected and pre- 
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fer a historical, • The article a is correct and in good nse be- 
fore any initial h that is prononnccd, even thougli the initial 
syllable is not accented. 

An Hospital — Hospital. Present American usage pre- 
fers a hospital. 

An Hotel — ^A Hotel. In present American usage a hotel 
is the correct and preferred form. An hotel usually sug- 
gests affectation. 

An Hypothesis — A Hypothesis. In present Americ^an 
usage a hy'pothesls is the correct and pr(‘,f(‘!*rcd form. 

Annex — Add. Annex is not in good use as a general sub- 
stitute for addj as '^Our team annexed another victory to-day.^’ 
Annex applies chieiy to objects and implies that the thing 
annexed is subordinated to the original, as ^‘Every country 
tries to annex territory.’’ 

Annoy. See under Aggravate. 

Annual — Annular. Annual is the general adjective mean- 
ing yearly, happening once a year or lasting only a year. 
Annular is a more limited adjective meaning ringed or ring- 
shaped. The annual growth of a tree is indicated by annular 
lines. 

Annunciation. See under Enunciation. 

An One — A. One. The archaism an one is continued by 
some writers but is not at all necessary. A one is correct and 
in good use. 

Another — Other. Another is often misused for other^ 
especially in colloquial cxpr(*ssions such as ^%ome kind or 
another,” ^^one kind or another,” ^^ome way or another.” 
Substitute other for another in these and similar expresstons. 

Anonymous — ^Anomalous. The adjective anonymous 
means nameless and is applied chiefly to literary ct)mposi(i()ns 
of unknown or unavowed authorship. The adjective anoma* 
tons means unusual, exceptional, irregular, and abnormal ^^An 
editor who attempted to use all of the anonymous contribu- 
tions that he receives would find himself in an anomalous 
situation.” 

Answer. See under Eeply. 

Antagonist— Opponent- Those nouns are synonymous but 
not always interchangeable- Opponent is the general name for 
anyone who is on the opposite side or who takes a stand 
against a person or an idea. Antayonist has the more limited 
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meaning of personally opposed in combat. - It is equivalent 
to enemy or foe. In debates, sports, polities, business, and 
competitive contests in general opponent is the right word. 
In war, fights, and duels antagonist is appropriate. 

Antagonist. See under Protagonist. 

Antagonize — Oppose. Antagonize is not interchangeable 
with oppose in general senses. Antagonize is of more limited 
application than oppose and implies an active opposition, 
physical or otherwise, that causes a reaction in another, as 
^^You will antagonize your friends by your constant critieism.^^ 

Ante — ^Anti. The prefix ante, meaning before, is used 
chiefiy to indicate preceding time, as antediluvial and ante- 
nuptial, and preceding position, as antechamber and ante- 
dorsal, The prefix anti, meaning against, is used chiefly to 
indicate oppositeness in kind, as ^^An anticlimax is the oppo- 
site of a climax” ; opposition in views, as ^^Such opinions are 
anti-American”; and opposition in effect, as ^^Antitoxin neu- 
tralizes poison.” 

Anthracite Coal — Anthracite. The expression anthracite 
coal is usually if not always redundant since anthracite is a 
noun meaning a kind of coal with certain qualities. 

Anticipate — Expect. Literally anticipate means to take 
before. It means' to preclude or prevent by prior action, to 
forestall, as ^Tlis opponent anticipated the blow”; to cause 
to occur earlier or prematurely, as ^^The counsel anticipated 
part of his argument.” It is questionable in the sense of to 
foresee or foretaste experiences either pleasant or unpleasant, 
as “He anticipates a pleasant vacation.” It is incorrect as a 
general substitute for expect or await. 

Antimony — Antinomy. Antimony is a chemical term nam- 
ing a white, hard element that is used chiefly in ^lloys. An- 
tinomy is a philosophical term meaning opposition or con- 
tradiction between two laws or principles. 

Antiquated — Old. Those adjectives are synonymous hut 
not interchangeable. Anything that has been in existence 
for a long time is old. Only that which is regarded, as behind 
the times or old-fashioned is properly called antiquated. Some 
of the oldest ideas in the world are not antiquated. Some of 
last season^B styles are already antiquated. 

A Number. See under The Number. 

An Union— A Union. The use of an before words begin- 
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ning with the sound yoo is common among British writers hut 
is uncommon and usually regarded as affected among Ameri- 
can writers. union, a uniform, a unit, a unicorn, a Uni- 
tarian, a university, a unique experience, a usual happening, a 
usurpation, a utopia, a euphonious sound, a B]uropean war, and 
a ewe'^ — ^these are the forms preferred in present American 
usage. 

Anxious— Eager. Anxious is properly used to mean un- 
easy, disturbed, disquieted, worrying. It usually suggests 
a state of suspense, ^^The mother was anxious com^erning her 
child's safety." It should not be used indiscriminately in 
connection with commonplaces. Say rather: ^^I am eager to 
hear from you." are desirous of serving you." 

Any — Any Other. Any is often incorrectly used for my 
other, as “This summer was hotter than any I ever saw." 
After a comparative use my other, as “hotter than any 
other," “colder than any other," “longer than any other," 
“shelter than any other." Without the word other the com- 
parison is illogical; it says tliat the thing named is hotter, 
colder, longer, or shorter than itself. 

Any — At All. Any is not good usage in the adverbial sense 
of at all, as in “It did not bother him any." Any is properly 
applied to one of three or more persons or things. For one of 
two persons or things use either. 

Any, See under Either. 

Anybody — ^Any Body. Anybody is a noun and a pronoun 
meaning any one or any person. It is always singular as to 
grammatical number. “Anybody has a right to enter." In the 
expression any body, written as two wonls, body has its ordi- 
nary meaning, as “Any body will become diseased if it Is 
neglected." 

Anyday— Any Day. These must be written as two separate 
words. No compound of these two is r(;cogru/.e(L 

Anyone — ^Any One. This noun is equivalent to anybody^ 
It is grammatically singular. Some books recogmizo only one 
form, insisting that two separate words should be written. 
Others recognm both forms and make a distinction between 
them. Anyone means one unspecified person, as “Anyone may 
attend." Here any m stressed. Any one has more distributive 
force, as “I can hold my own against any one of you." Hero 
one is stressed. 
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Any Place — ^Anywhere. Any place is vulgar for anywhere. 
Say “You will not find perfection anywhere.’’ The phrases 
at any place and in any place are correct. “He gets along 
happily in any place.” “He was not known at any place that 
I investigated.” Write any place as two words. There is 
BO recognized compound form. 

Anyrate — Any Rate. These must he written as two sepa- 
rate words. No compound form of these words is recognized. 

Anything — ^Any Thing. The single word anything is used 
for all ordinary purposes in referring to any object, act, state, 
event, or fact whatever, as “Have you heard anything?” “Has 
anything happened?” The two words any thing are used to 
put stress upon thing as distinguished from person^ and to 
intensify the distributive idea, as “He is foolish who believes 
that any thing can produce happiness.” 

An3rtime — Any Time. These must be written as two sepa- 
rate words. No compound of these two is recognized. 

Anyway — Any Way. Anyway is an adverb and a con- 
junction meaning at all or in any case or at any rate, as 
“We cannot change the conditions anyway” and “Anyway, 
we can try.” Used separately the words any way have a 
distributive sense, as “If there is any way in which I can 
help you, let me know” and “I could not open the door in 
any way,” 

Anyways — Anyway. Both forms are considered correct in 
the sense of anywise or in any case. Anyway is generally 
preferred on the grounds of brevity and euphony, as “You 
may argue all you want to, but I won’t believe you anyway.” 

Anywhere, See under Any Place. 

Anywheres — ^Anywhere. The correct form of this adverb 
meaning in any place is anywhere^ as “You may go any- 
where you please.” Anywheres is a vulgar variant. 

A One. See under An One. 

Apart. See under Aside, 

Apartment. See under Flat 

Apathetic — Epithetic. The adjective apathetic^ or apor 
theUcalj means without feeling, emotion, or passion. The ad- 
jective epitheticy or epitheticcdf moans of the nature of an 
epithet or full of epithets. “An apathetic person is not likely 
to use epithetic speech ” 

Apiece— A Piece. “Our pies sell for twenty-hve cents 
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apiece or ten cents a piece.’’ Apieee means eacli by itself. 
A piece means one portion or part. 

Apology — Excuse, Apologies are often offerotl when ex- 
cuses would be more appropriate. Literally an apology is a 
justification or a defense, usually of a rather formal nature;, 
as in Plato’s Apology, In everyday use it is an afdcnowledg- 
menfc that the apologiiser has been personally in the wroiag 
and feels humiliated. It applies properly to serious and im- 
portant offenses. An excuse is a plea offered in extenuation 
of a minor fault or neglect, or an explanation of such a fault 
^^Excuse me” is usually the pi'oper exi>ression in daily inter- 
course. An excuse may bo imjXM-sonal, as, ^^Tho lateness of 
the train is my excuse.” Pardon cannot be used in this 
manner. 

Apparent — Obvious. These adjectives have the same 
primary meaning of plain, clear, evident, and manifest. Since 
apparent has also the meaning of seeming oi.* ostensible it is 
often used ambiguously. Only apparent helps to bring out 
the idea of appears to bo but is not actually. The use of 
ohDious or one of its synonyms will avoi<l ambiguity. 

Applyable — ^Applicable. Applyable and appUahle are 
erroneous substitutions for applicahlv, which is the correct 
adjective meaning suitable or capable of being applied, as 
'^^The rule is not a])j)]ica.ble in this case.” 

Apposite — Opposite. That is apposite which is especially 
appropriate or suitable to the occasion. This adjective is 
applied chiefiy to words, statements, and illustrations used in 
speaking and writing. That is opposite which is diametri- 
cally different. 

Appraise — ^Praise. These verbs were once much closer in 
meaning than they are now. Appram now means to estimate 
or evaluate and is rarely used in the Honse of commend, com- 
pliment, or congratulate. 

Apprehend. Bee nnder Eeprehemd. 

Apprentice, Bee under Prentice. 

Apprise — ^Apprize. These verbs need watching. Appfme 
means to inform or to give notice. Apprize means to ap- 
praise, to estimate, or to evaluate. The confusion is increased 
by the fact that the verb meaning to inform is sometimes 
spelled apprize, was apprised of his appointment as 
judge to appri 2 e the exhibits.” 
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Approaches — Efforts. When used to mean advances or 
efforts to secure something approaches is usually deprecia- 
tory, as ^^The lobbyists are making approaches to the Eastern 
Congressman.” In referring to legitimate and open matters 
use petition^ address^ entreaty request, solicit, appeal, apply, 
or simply ash. Instead of ^^The citizens are making ap- 
proaches to the council on the matter of new pavements” say 
^^The citizens are petitioning the council.” 

Appropriate — Take. One of the meanings of the verb 
appropriate is ^^to take to one’s self; claim to the exclusion 
of others.” But it is used chiefly to mean to set apart or 
assign a sum of money for a specific purpose, especially by 
formal action. Appropriate should not be used loosely as 
a general synonym of either take or give. The most fre- 
quent misuse is in the sense of help one’s self. 

Approve. See under Indorse. 

Apt — Likely. These adjectives are close synonyms. Apt 
primarily means fit or suitable. When applied to things it 
means also having a habitual tendency or predisposition, as 
^^The summer is apt to be hot”; ^'Water is apt to freeze in 
winter.” When applied to persons it means inclined, dis- 
posed, or prone, as is apt to be late” ; “He is apt to get 
behind with his work.” Likely always implies probability, 
which may rise from the nature of things, as “Clouds are 
likely to bring rain,” or from a special set of conditions, as 
“He is likely to succeed.” Apt may be applied to persons 
in the sense of keen and quick to learn but likely is not in 
good use in this sense. 

A Purpose — On Purpose. A purpose is an incorrect col- 
loquialism for on purpose. “I believe that he did it on pur- 
pose” is a correct statement. 

Arabia— Araby. Arabia is a large country in South- 
western Asia, Arahy is a poetic name for Ihat country, 
often used loosely to designate any remote and mysterious 
land. 

Arbiter— Arbitrator. ArUter is the general name of a 
person who has the power of judging and determining. Ar- 
bitrator is the correct name of one who is chosen to settle a 
specific controversy and to rule upon it. 

Arcadia. See under Acadia. 

Argentina — ^Argentine. Argentina is a noun, the name of 
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a South American republic. Argentine is an adjective relat- 
ing to that republic, as ^^the Argentine Republic,’^ ''Argentine 
exports,” and "Argentine plains.” A native of that republic 
is called an Argentine or an Argentinean. 

Arise — Rise. In the literal sense of moving from a lower 
to a higher position rhe is the correct word. One may cor- 
rectly arise from a chair or a bed but to rise is now con- 
sidered to be preferable. A discussion, an argument, a quarrel, 
a contest, and a war may arise, that is, originate from 
personal jealousy. This sense of having its origin, begimujtg, 
or first existence is about the only one left to anne. In all 
other senses present usage prefers rise. 

Arm — Sleeve. Am is often misused for sleeve in speak- 
ing of a garment. A man puts his arms into the sleeves of a 
coat. 

Around — ^About. Around and about are synonymous 
prepositions in the sense of encii*cling or cMicom passing, as 
"a wall around the town” or "a wall about the town.” Around 
is incorrectly used for about in time references, as "I saw 
him around Christmas,” Around is not in good use as a sub- 
stitute for about in the sense of from place to place, m 
"traveling around the country.” 

Arouse. See under Enthuse* 

Arresting — Impressive. The use of arresting to mean 
striking and impressive is condemned hy some critics. "It 
was an arresting sight,” It is one of those overworked words 
that need to be watched. 

Arrival. See under Advent. 

Arrogantcy — Arrogancy. Arrogantey is an error for ar- 
rogancy or arrogance^ both of which are nouns meaning 
haughtiness, disdain, and insolence. Arrogance is ttie pre- 
ferred form. The plural of arrogance is arrogances* The 
plural of arrogancy is arrogancies. 

Arrogate — ^Arrogant. Through careless enunciation the 
verb arrogate is often misused for the adjective arrogant. To 
arrogate means literally to take to one’s self. It applies 
chiefly to rights and privileges, as "The clerk arrogates to 
himself all the authority of the manager,” meaning that he 
assumes more than is right or proper. Arrogant means 
proud, presumptuous, overhearing, and audacious. 

Art— 'Artifice. Art is the application of skill or an oecu- 
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pation requiring skilly The connotations of art are almost 
always favorable but in one of its senses it is synon 3 rmous 
with artifieey, the connotations of which are unfavorable. 
Artifice usually means a cunning, crafty, sly, or designing 
use of skill. An artifice is similar to a trick, a ruse, or a 
stratagem. “An artist who respects his art will not resort 
to artifice in order to please his patron.” 

Artist — Artisan. An artist is one who is skilled in a fine 
art in which imagination and taste are dominant, such as 
music.^ An artisan is one who is skilled in a mechanic art 
in wMeh manual dexterity is dominant, such as carpentry. 
A painter of pictures is an artist; a painter of houses is an 
artisan. 

Artless — Ignorant. The adjective artless is now com- 
monly used in the sense of ingenuous and unaffected and 
seldom in the leas favorable sense of ignorant or uncultured. 
As applied to writing artless means a style that is simple 
and sincere. 

As- As — So- As. The correlatives as^as are correctly used 
in affirmative statements, as “This town is as large as that 
one” and “A man is as old as he feels.” They are also used 
correctly in questions that imply affirmative answers, as “Are 
you as cheerful as ever?” and “Is this article worth as much 
as you ask for it?” The correlatives so-^as are correctly used: 

1. Before an infinitive that expresses consequence, as “We 
should write so as to make our meaning clear.” 

2. After a negative to limit a comparison, as “He is not 
so gay as he used to be.” 

3. In a question involving a comparison and implying a 
negative answer, as “Bo you admit that you are not 
so honest as Blank?” 

4. Sometimes in affirmative statements of comparison for 
securing emphasis, as “I hope I'll never see another 
day so long as this one.” This use is not recom- 
mended. 

As — ^Because. In introducing reasons as is often misused 
for iemmCf as “He couldn't work as he was sick” and “He 
missed the train as he was late.” 

Ascend Up— Ascend. The expression ascend up is re- 
dundant since ascend always implies upward movement, 
eitibier literal or figurative. 
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As Far As — So Far As. As far as is preferred in posi- 
tiye statements concerning actual distance, as “We shall get 
as far as we can by noon^' and “We walked as far as we 
conld and then rested.” So far as is preferred in negative 
statements concerning actual distance, as “It is not so far as 
I thought” and “We did not get so far as we expe<^ted.” So 
far as is preferred in figurative statements not concerning 
actual distance, as “Your plan is a good one, so far as I can 
see.” 

As Follow — As Follows. Some grammarians prefer the 
phrase as folloto to as follows to introduce two or more items, 
as “The chief reasons are as follow.” As folkms in an es- 
tablished idiom and is in good use as an introduction to one 
item or any number of items, as “The explanation is as fol- 
lows” and “The members arc as follows.” 

Aside — ^Apart. Aside is incorrectly used for apart in such 
expressions as “He discussed several topics aside from the 
main subject.” Use apart from or in addition to. 

As If. See under As Thougb and Like, 

Ask Leave. Bee under Take Leave. 

As Many As — All Those Who. As manp as is ineoafreetly 
used in such expressions as “As many as want tickets should 
order now” and “As many as are in favor say “All 

those who” is a preferable form. “All those who want tickets 
should order now.” “All those who are in favor say 

As Per — In Accordance With. The hybrid as per is in- 
excusable. Instead of “as per your request” say “in accord- 
ance with your request,” or “in conipruLn<',e with your request.” 

Assembled Together — Assembled. The expression os- 
semhled together is redundant since the first word implies 
the second. Say “Many people asBemhlad”j “I have assem- 
bled all the evidence.” Omit together. 

Assembly— Assemblage. “We have a large assembly of 
auto parts and accessories.” This is an erroneous use of 
semhly^ which applies to persons only and means a group 
that has gathered for some purpose. AssemUage applies to 
things as well as to persons but in sentences such as the 
foregoing either coUection or assortment is a better word* 

Assert. See under Allege. 

Asset. See under Valuable Asset. 

Assets — ^Addition. Assets is properly used as a legal and 
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commercial term meaning property applicable to the pay- 
ment of debts. It is not in good use as a synonym of addi- 
tiony advantage, or resource, as ^^Experienced players are a 
great asset to the team.^^ The singular form asset is rare in 
the correct sense. 

Assume. See under Adopt. 

Assume — Presume. These verbs are often interchangeable 
in the sense of infer, suppose, and take for granted, as “I 
assume that he will accept the oiler.'’ But the primary mean- 
ing of assume is to pretend or feign, in which sense presume 
cannot be used. Presume means also to take liberties, in 
which sense assume cannot be used. us assume" is the 

correct expression when we wish for the sake of argument to 
use something that has not been proved or wish to imagine 
a situation that does not exist. 

Assumption— Presumption. Both of these nouns involve 
supposition and the act of taking certain things for granted. 
An assumption may be made without any evidence, simply as 
a starting point for a process of reasoning, A presumption 
is based upon probable evidence or upon generalizations that 
are usually true. “Our original assumption is that a man is 
innocent but the facts already disclosed in this case create a 
presumption of guilt." 

Assurance — ^Insurance. In the general sense of that 
which gives confidence assurance is the only correct term. In 
the sense of a contractual relation covering certain contin- 
gencies the older name assurance has been largely displaced 
by the newer name insurance. A few older companies retain 
the term assurance, usually in the eomhination life assurance. 

As — ^That. As is often misused for that in such expres- 
sions as “not as I have heard" and “not as I know of." 

As Though— As If. “It looks as though it were going to 
rain." This means “It looks as it would look though it were 
going to rain," which is an absurd statement. Use as if and 
the construction becomes both logical and clear. “It looks as 
if it were going to rain" means “It looks as it would look if 
it were going to rain." “It sounds as if the band were play- 
ing" means “It sounds as it would sound if the band were 
playing." 

Astoaied — ^Astonished. The old verb astony seems to have 
disappeared but we meet occasionally with the form mtonied 
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as a participial adjective. The deliberate "use of this word 
to give an archaic flavor may be justified but it is not ap- 
propriate for everyday purposes. Astonished is the modem 
form. 

Astonishment — Surprise. Astonishment names the emo- 
tion excited by something sudden and unexpected. It is a 
stronger word than surprise^ implying greater Buddenness 
and shock, especially with reference to something that cannot 
be explained or accounted for, “Tie was astonished to learn 
that war had been declared, a thing he had believed im- 
possible." 

Astray — Estray. Astray is an adjective and adverb 
meaning lost, wandering, roaming, sinning, or in error. 
Estray is a verb meaning to wander or roam and a noun 
meaning an animal that has wandered from its owner. Ks- 
tray is used only in literal senses. Astray is used in both 
literal and figurative senses. A cow and n, sinner may go 
astray but only the cow would bo called an eslxay. 

As — ^Whether. As is often misused for whether in such 
expressions as “I don’t know as that will help mucli" and 
“He didn’t know as he could come." 

At About — About. “Meet me at about five o’clock." At 
is unnecessary and should bo omitted* Say “Meet me about 
five o’clock." Or about is unnecessary and should be omitted. 
Say “Meet me at five o’clock." Use one or the other of these 
words but not both. 

At All. jSee under Any. 

At Any Rate — ^At Any Price. At any rate is obsolete in 
the literal sense of at any price or on any ternSn It is now 
used as equivalent to in any case or at all events^ as “This 
search seems to be fruitless. At any rate we have done our 
best." 

Ate. See under Eat. 

At Fault— In Fault At fault is incorrect for in fault:, 
which means in error, as “The speaker was in fault several 
times during Ms lecture." At fault was originally applied 
to dogs in hunting, meaning “unable to find the scent." It m 
figuratively applied to persons in the sense of “thrown off 
the track," pu^ded, or perplexed^ as “After an hour of ques- 
tioning the mtness was more at fault than ever." Bm umd$r 
In Fault. 
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At — In. Both, of these prepositions are used in references 
to places and no very clear distinction can he made. In gen- 
eral, in is used of larger places and at of smaller places, as 
''He lives in Chicago and works at the stockyards'^; "He lives 
in Berkeley and studies at the university.'" Sinailarly, m is 
used of larger time units and at of smaller ones, as "This 
happened in January at ten o"cloek on a Sunday morning.'" 
"That book was published in June at Oxford in England." 

At Length — ^At Last, Both of these phrases may be used 
to indicate the termination of a period of time that is felt 
to be long, as "At length she was ready and at last we 
started." At length has also the meaning of fullness in ex- 
tent and completeness in detail, as "He discussed the pres- 
ent situation at length." As a rule it is better to use at last 
in the time sense of finally and at length in the quantitative 
sense of completely. 

At Other Times. See under Othertimes. 

Atrocious — Bad. Atrocious is colloquial in the general 
sense of very bad, as "This weather is atrocious." Atrocious 
properly applies to extreme brutality, cruelty, or wickedness, 
as "an atrocious murder." 

Attached Hereto — Attached. The phrase attached hereto 
is redundant in all such statements as "You will find the re- 
ceipt attached hereto." Attached contains the whole idea. 
Omit the useless hereto. 

Attach Together — Attach, The expression attach to- 
gether is redundant since, the first word implies the second 
To attach things is to fasten, join, or add one to another, 
"Before the water is turned on we should attach the various 
sections of the hose." 

Attain. See under Accomplish. 

Attend. See under Tend. 

At This Time. See under Present Writing. 

Attorney— Lawyer. Strictly speaking, lawyer is the gen- 
eral name for one who practices law and attorney is the cor- 
rect name for one who acts for another in a specific case. In 
colloquial use, even among members of the legal profession, 
little or no distinction is made between these terms. 

Attractive. See under Cunning cmd Cute, 

Audience — Spectators. Strictly and literally an audience 
is an assembly of hearers but the word audience is often ex- 
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tended to include readers. It should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately for every gathering*. On many occasions spectators 
is the proper word. “There was a largo audience at the 
concert.’^ “Many spectators saw the football game.’^ 

Aught — Naught. The noun aught is sometimes used as 
the name of the symbol 0, also called cipher and But 

present usage prefers naught in this sense. This is logical, 
for naught means not anything or nothing as distinguished 
from aughty which means anything. “Let us see whelher 
aught be wanting.’’ “There is naught that we can do.” “He 
has failed to do aught for himself and naught can save him 
now.” 

A Union. See under An Union. 

Aural- See under Oral. 

Author — I. The rise of the author as a substitute for the 
pronoun 1 usually suggesis false modesty or affectation. 

Authoress — Author. Authoress may be used if there is 
some special reason for emphasizing the sex of the writer hut 
is usually unnecessary. Author is correct as a name for a 
writer of either sex. 

Authoritive — ^Authoritative. Authoritive is incorrect. 
Authoritative is the correct form, as “an authoritative hook on 
gramnaar,” meaning one that speaks with authority and is 
entitled to acceptance. 

Auto — Automobile. Auto is colloquial for automobile. 
It is not in good use in formal writing. 

Autoist — ^Automobilist. Autoist is a colloquial name for 
one who drives an automobile. Autoer is a rarely-tised vari- 
ant. The authentic woi’d is autamohiUsL In common use 
motorist has nearly rophu^ed all other forms. 

Avenge — Revenge. To avenge is to exact satisfaction by 
punishing a wrongdoer. To avenge is to punisii in behalf of 
anothei*, usually ibe innocent, weak, and oppressed. It is 
always an act of Justice, never of resentful or malicious 
retaliation for personal injuries. “God avenges the op- 
pressed.” “The judge avenged the wrong done to the lielp- 
less child.” Avenge is always a verb. Bevenge is a noun and 
a verb. As a verb it means to retaliate or vindicate. It ijsu- 
ally implies the malignant inflicting of injury as a means of 
personal satisfaction. “He revenged himself for the insult.” 
“He took revenge on the neighbor who had ridiculed him.” 
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Average — Ordinary, The use of average as a substitute 
for ordinary or common is a loose colloquialism not to be 
recommended, ^^The average man^’ is perhaps the most fre- 
quent offender. It is obviously impossible to strike a mathe- 
matical average of men and to find one man who exactly 
represents this average. 

Average — Typical. Average is often misused for typical. 
Average means the medial estimate derived from a com- 
parison of diverse specific cases, as ^‘The average of 10, 20, 
and 30 is 20/^ That which is typical combines the essential 
characteristics of a group. Typical implies more than one 
basis of distinction. “A typical American,” ‘^a typical 
j^roaclicr,” ^^a typical small town.” 

Averse — ^Adverse. Both of these adjectives denote oppo- 
sition. Adverse applies chiefly to intentions and opinions, 
as “He is adverse to amending the law.” Averse applies 
chiefly to feelings and inclinations, as “He is averse to flat- 
tery.” Adverse is the more widely used, as “adverse posses- 
sion,” “adverse party,” and “adverse witness.” In references 
to opposition not subject to man’s control adverse is the cor- 
rect word, as “adverse wind,” “adverse weather,” and “adverse 
circumstances.” 

Aviate — Fly, The recently coined verb aviate, meaning to 
navigate the air, is now considered colloquial but will prob- 
ably become established in good usage, for it meets a real 
need. Fly is the established word. 

Aviatrix — ^Aviator. Both of the terms oA^iatress and 
miatrix, meaning a woman who operates an airplane, are 
considered unnecessary, since aviator is correct regardless of 
the sex of the operator. 

Avocation — Vocation. The plural form avocations is a 
recognized synonym of vocation, meaning regular and habitual 
pursuits. But the singular form avocation means a sub- 
ordinate occupation, usually one pursued for pleasure and 
pastime rather than for gain. “His vocation is banking; his 
avocation is gardening.” 

Avoirdupois — ^Weight. Avoirdupois is the technical name 
of a certain system of weighing in which sixteen drams make 
one ounce and sixteen onnees make one pound. “He has too 
much avoirdupois” shows the common misuse of this tech- 
nical word in the general sense of weight. 
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Await — ^Wait. Await is often misused for wait^ as 
awaits foi' you^^; “Tliey were awaiting to go/^ In present 
usage await is always transitive^ as “He awaits you^’; “They 
were awaiting the time of departure.” 

Award — Reward- Award is a noun meaning a judgment;, 
a granting, or that which is granted. It is a verb meaning 
to judge and to grant. Beward is a noun meaning pay, com- 
pensation, remuneration, retribution, or punishment. It is a 
verb meaning to return, to recompense, or to requite. An 
award is made on the basis of relative merits. A reward is 
given for sexwiee rendered or for evil done. “The awax’d 
that he I'eceivcd at the exposition rewarded him for his 
arduous labors.” 

Aware. See under Conscious. 

Away. See under Way. 

Awful — Disagreeable. The adjective awful has been so 
much abused in the slang sense of disagre(}al)le or very bad 
that it has almost lost its true meaning of awe,-ins[)iring, 
majestic, and terrible. “An awful stotm” properly mesans 
a storm that fills one with awe, not sitnply a bad storm. 
Awful is not in good use as a mere intc^nsive to modify 
commonplace things, as “awful cold,” “awful late,” “an 
awful hurry.” 

^^Awful is an adjective 
That^s awfully abused; 

It's awful when you think of it 
.How awful it is used.” 

Awfully — Very. The niisuse of the adverb mefully as an 
emphatic substitute for mry is too near slang to })e permiMsible 
in careful s|)eech. Awfully properly means in a manner that 
inspires awe, that fills one with a sense of the terrible. “An 
awfully good time” is an impossible expression for anyone 
who cares about diction. 

Aye — ^Aye. This adverb with its two proruuKnalions and 
two mojuiings is in reality two words. Pronouut'cd d it means 
always, ever, continually, as “Love that will last for aye.” 
Pronounced ? it means yes, yea, an afflnnative answer, as “I 
can say aye to that.” The noun, pronounced f, means an 
affirmative vote, as “The ayes have it.” is a variant 
spelling of aye in all of its uses* 
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Back Again — Back. The expression back again is re- 
dundant. Use one of these words but not both. ''Please 
bring the book back.” “You may bring it when you come 
again.'^ 

Back Of — ^Behind. Bach of is colloquial for behind, as 
“back of the house/^ “back of his chair, “back of that book.” 
In back of is not in good use. 

Back Out — Withdraw. Bade out is a colloquialism mean- 
ing withdraw or retreat in a figurative sense, as “He backed 
out of the contract.” Bade down and hack up are colloquial 
variants. 

Backward — ^Backwards. In the adverbial sense both 
backward and backwards are correct; the choice depends 
chiefly upon neighboring words and sounds. “He was riding 
backwards.” “He fell backward.’^ In the adjective sense 
backward is the only correct form, as “a backward man, 
pupil, country, or season.” 

Bacterical — Bacterial. Bacterical is an error for bacterial, 
which is the correct adjective meaning caused by or composed 
of bacteria, as “bacterial action” and “bacterial disease.” 

Bad. See under Atrocious and Vicious. 

Bad Friends — Enemies. The illogical expression bad 
friends is sometimes incorrectly used for unfriendly or 
enemies. Instead of “They are bad friends now” say “They 
are unfriendly now” or “They are enemies now.” 

Badly — ^Very Much. Badly is colloquial for 'very much, 
usually with need or want, as “He needs a new suit hadiy^ 
and “He wants badly to take the trip.” Correct forms are 
“He needs a new suit very much” and “He wants very much 
to take the trip,” 

Baggage— Luggage. English critics call baggage an 
Americanism when it is used to mean trunks and cases carried 
on a journey. Luggage is preferred in England. Baggage is 
well established in American usage. 

Balance — ^Remainder. Balance is incorrect for remainder , 
except as a balance at the hank. Never say “the balance of 
the day, week, month, year.” Use remainder or rest in all 
of these eases. Never say “the balance of the letter, articles, 
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speech, book.” Use remainder or rest "Balance due” is 
business jargon and may be tolerated as such, but should not 
be used in literary writing. 

Baleful— Baneful. These adjectives are closely related 
and overlap in some of their meanings. Baleful is used 
chiefly in the sense of painful, woeful, mournful and is ap- 
plied chiefly to great sorrow. Baneful is used chiefly in the 
sense of poisonous, destructive, deadly and is applied xisually 
to things tliat cause death. 

Banister — Baluster. Boys who slid down the banister on 
a rainy afternoon will regret to learn that banister is an error 
for baluster y which means one of the posts that support a stair 
rail. The uprights and rail together are called a balustrade. 

Bank. See under Shore. 

Bank On — Rely On. Bank on is a <ioll<)((iualisni meaning 
rely on or trust Say "You can rely on his truthfulness”; 
"You can trust him at all times.” 

Barbary — ^Barberry. The proper noun Barbary is the name 
of a region in Northern Africa, extending from Egypt to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Mediterranean Sea to the Sahax'a 
Desert. The common noun barhary xneans pagan lands, pagan 
peoples, or paganism in general. Barberry is the popular 
name of a genus of shruhs classified scientifically as Berberies. 
Its use in hedges is now considered objectionable because it 
acts as host to the sporc^s of wheat rust. 

Barn— Stable, A bam is primarily a building used for 
storing hay, grain, and other feed. A stable is pi*imarily a 
building for beasts to lodge and feed in. When the same 
building is used for both purposes choice of name should be 
based on the primary purpose. 

Base — Basis. Both of these nouns mean foundation. 
Base is used in literal senses, as "the base of a momimeni, a 
chimney, or a bookcase.” Basis is used in figurative senses, as 
"the basis of confidence, of belief, or of conduct.” The plural 
of hose is bdfsh. The plural of hmis is hd'sBSy pronounced 
hdfsiz. 

Base — Bass. "Mr. Blank next sang a base solo.” Bm$ has 
many meanings, including low, inferior, mean, ignoble, 
menial, servile, and vile. Bass means low and deep as ap- 
plied to musical tones. The male voice that sings these is 
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called the bass. Bass drumj lass horny bass moly and bass 
clef are other names in which base is often misused for bass. 

Based. See under Predicated. 

Baskets Full — Basketfuls. ^^Three baskets full of ap- 
ples” means three separate baskets, each one full. ‘^Three 
basketfuls” means a quantity that will fill a basket three 
times. Basketfuls is the only correct plural of basTcetful, a 
measure of quantity. There is no such word as basJcetsful 

Bathos — ^Pathos. Bathos means a sudden descent from 
the elevated to the commonplace in writing or speech. It 
may mean any sudden, inadvertent drop below the tone of the 
preceding part or below the tone expected, producing a flat 
or ludicrous eflect. The speaker who introduces remarks on 
horsepower into a description of the grandeur of Niagara 
Falls is guilty of bathos. Some writers use the terms anti- 
climax and bathos as synonyms. Others hold that anti- 
climax may be intentional and purposive while bathos is 
always inadvertent and detracting. Bathos means a high or 
overpowering degree of sympathetic sorrow aroused by human 
suffering or the quality of life that arouses melancholy 
sympathy. 

Bay Window — ^Bow Window. A bay window is a pro- 
jecting window in any form, usually polygonal. A bow 
window is one that projects in semicircular form. 

Beastly — Detestable. Literally beastly means having the 
nature of a beast. It is a British colloquialism for abomi- 
nahlCy detestable^ odtousy as ^‘beastly weather” or “a beastly 
task,” Sometimes it means no more than very as in ^‘beastly 
tired.” ^'Beastly drunk” has been cited as the only defensible 
use. 

Beautiful. See under Aesthetic. 

Beautifuler— More Beautiful, The adjective beautiful 
should be compared more beautiful and most beautiful. 

Beautiful Pictures. See under Picture. 

Because. See under As. 

Because — ^That. Because is often misused for thaty espe- 
cially in the illogical construction reason is because.” 
Such a construction should be completed with a that clause, 
as ''The reason I did not come is that I was sick.” It is equally 
correct to say "I did not come because I was sick.” Sickness 
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is here stated as the cause of the absence, not the cause of 
the reason for absence. 

Because Of. See under Due To. 

Become 111. See under Take Sick. 

Become Smaller. See under Grow Smaller. 

Began. See under First Began. 

Begin. See under Commence, Inaugurate, Initiate, and 
Start. 

Beginner. See under Neophyte and New Beginner. 

Beginning. See under First. 

Beginnings. See under Early Beginnings. 

Beg To — ^Beg Leave To. When asking permission follow 
heg with a noun such as leave, perminsion, sufferance, or cor^ 
sent. Instead of “I beg to say’^ use beg leave to say.’^ In- 
stead of beg to differ” use beg permission to differ,” 
Most ^^begging phrases” are obsolete. Avoid especially %eg 
to advise” and “beg to remain.” 

Behind. See under Back Of and In Back Of. 

Beholding — Beholden. “I am beholding to you.” This 
use of beholding to mean obliged or indebted is obsolete. 
Beholden survives in this sense but is archaic as the past 
participle of behold. The modern form is beheld. 

Believe. See under Consider and Ouess. 

Belly — Abdomen — Stomach. The good old English word 
belly is now avoided by most apeakers and writers, especially 
with reference to human beings* Abdomen is the polit<^ sub- 
stitute and tummy the childish one. Stomach is incorrect in 
this sense. 

Below Stairs. See under Downstairs. 

Beneath. See under ^Neath, 

Beneath — Under. “The lirst time this fell beneath my 
observation I was astonished.” Surely the author does not 
mean “below or lower than or unworthy of my observation.” 
This is what he says, for these arc the true meanings of 
beneath. He must mean under^ which has the same meanings 
but is also used in the sense of receiving. That which re- 
ceives attention falls under observation. 

Benedict — ^Benedick. Both words are used to nam.e a 
newly married man, especially one who marries late. Some 
critics hold that bemdich is the correct form and trace the 
word to the bachelor Benedick in Much Ado About Nothing, 
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Benefit. See under Good Benefit. 

Be Properly. See under Properly Be. 

Bequest. See under Request. 

Be Re-elected. See under Succeed One’s Self. 

Be Scared. See under Scare. 

Beside — Besides. In present usage beside is almost in- 
variably used as a preposition meaning at tfie side of, by 
the side of, on the side of, near by, and figuratively, com- 
pared with, as ^^I sat beside Mm”; stood beside tbe 
tree.” Beside is used figuratively in “He was almost beside 
himself with joy”; “That is beside the question”; “He is great 
beside the others in the company.” Besides is chiefly an ad- 
vei'b in present usage, but is sometimes a preposition. As 
an adverb besides means in addition, over and above, more- 
over, else, or other than what has been mentioned. As a 
preposition besides means in addition to, other than, else 
than, over and above. “There is, besides, this point to con- 
sider.” “He showed good reasoning and a sense of humor 
besides.” “Besides, we must have your signature before we 
can proceed.” Besides does not a:fieet the grammatical num- 
ber of a subject or of a following verb, as “His manuscript, 
besides many other valuable things, was burned.” 

Best Two — ^Two Best. The combination best two is awk- 
ward and should he avoided. Say “The two best spellers will 
represent our school in the district contest,” and “The judges 
selected the two best stories.” 

Better — ^Bettor. Both forms are correct in the noun sense 
of one who bets or wagers. Since better has so many other 
XBCS as adjective, adverb, verb, and noun there is good reason 
for preferring bettor in its only sense of one who wagers. 

Better — ^More. “It is better than a month since I heard 
from him.” *^He lives better tbaa ten miles from town.” 
There is little excuse for better in these and similar statements 
when more is meant. 

Between— Among. The preposition between means pri- 
marily in the space that separates two things bnt applies also 
to intervening time and relation. Between can never be cor- 
rectly used of less than two things. “Between each song” 
and between every house” are illogical as well as ungram- 
matical. Strictly and literally between applies to two things, 
no more and no less, as ^^between the house and the side- 
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■walk,” between Itmch and dinner.” In expressing mutiial 
relation or reciprocal action between may correctly apply to 
more than two, as treaty between six nations.” So also 
in comparisons, as ^^Therc is a great difference between New 
York, London, and Paris.” The preposition among is used 
primarily to mean surrounded by or associated witli more 
than two separate things. It is regularly followed by a plural 
or a collective noun. ^Among his books are many rare 
editions.” ^^The missionary lived among the heathen.” ^^The 
letter was lost among his papers.” 

Between. See under In Between. 

Betwixt — Between. Betwixt is a variant of between now 
seldom used in ordinary prose. It survives in the reduplica- 
tive collo(iuiali.sm ^^hetwixt and between,” meaning unsettled, 
indefinite, or uncertain. 

Biannual-— Biennial. These adjectives are very diiterent 
in meaning. Biannual means semi-annual or half-yearly. 
Bienmal means two-yearly, happening once in two years or 
lasting for two years. Biennial appropriations are made 
every other year. The New Jersey Legislature caused much 
grief by overlooking this distinction and binding itself to 
meet every six months instead of every twenty-four months 
as was intended. 

Big— Leading. Big is often misused for leading, impor- 
tant^ or outstanding, as “Who is the big man in this com- 
pany*!” “What is the big idea in the hook!” Big Boss is a 
slang name for the chief executive in an organimtion. Big 
is properly applied to hulk, mass, and size. 

Biggest Share — Most. “The biggest share of the questions 
were easy.” “The biggest share of those present were farm- 
ers.” In these statements and in many similar ones Uggmt 
share is incorrectly used for most. 

Bimonthly— Semimonthly. These adjectives are very diL 
ferent in meaning. Bimonthly means hapixuiing once in two 
months. Semimonthly means happening twice in on© month. 
A bimonthly magazine is issued every other month. A semi- 
monthly magazine is issued every other week. 

BirdEng. See under Little Birdling. 

Birth Date- — ^Birthday. One^s birth date is the date on 
which on© was bom specifically identified, as “His birth date 
was July 13, 1865.” One^s birthday is the anniversary of 
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one^s birtli, as ^^His birthday is in August ^ and “She always 
remembers my birthday.’^ A person has only one birth date 
but may have many birthdays. 

Bison. See under Buffalo. 

Bituminous — Bituminous Coal. Bituminous is an adjec- 
tive. By analogy with anthracite, which is a noun, bitumi- 
nous is sometimes used as a noun but is not established as 
such. Bituminous coal is correct. 

Black — Blacken. The verb blade is used in the literal 
sense of making black, as “He is blacking the stove’^; “He 
blacked his boots.” The correct forms are black — blacked — 
blacking. Blacken is now used almost exclusively in the 
sense of defame, vilify, slander, or malign, as “He sought 
to blacken Wilson^s reputation.” The correct forms of the 
verb are blacken — blackened — blackening. 

Black Berry — Blackberry. Any simple, pulpy fruit that 
is dark in color, such as a currant or a grape, is a black 
berry. A blackberry is a multiple fruit of any one of various 
species of prickly shrubs belonging to the genus Bubus. 

Black Bird — Blackbird. Any bird that is dark in color, 
such as a crow or a raven, may be called a black bird. A 
blackbird is, in America, a bird of the family Icteridce. 

Black Board — Blackboard. Any piece of thin wood that 
is dark in color as the result of painting or weathering may 
be called a black board. A blackboard is a smooth surface, 
usually of dark slate, on which writing is done with chalk. 

Blame It On — Blame Him. It is illogical to blame a 
thing on a person, as “I blame it on him.” We should blame 
the person directly, as “I blame him for that.” Or we may 
say, “I put the blame on him.” 

Blank Check — Check Blank. A check is “a written order 
directing a bank or banker to pay money as therein stated.” 
How then can there be a blank check? The printed form 
upon which such an order is usually written is properly called 
a check blank. 

Blasphemy — Profanity. Blasphemy means intentional in- 
dignity or defiance offered to God or sacred things. It is a 
stronger term than profanity, cursing, or swearing. “He that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgive- 
ness.” Mark HI :29. 

Blend Together— Blend. The expression blend together 
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is usually x£ not always redundant since hlcnd means mix, 
mingle, merge, fuse, coalesce, or unite and contains the idea 
of together^ as do also these synonyms. To blend thin^ is 
to combine them in such a way that the separate things can- 
not be distinguished. 

Block — Bloc. Bloe^ borrowed from European politics, is 
in great YOgue as a noun meaning a group of politicians 
formed for a special purpose, especially when this grouping 
cuts across party lines, as agricultural bloc in Con- 
gress.” Block is incorrect in this sense. 

Bogus — Sham. The adjective bogus was originally coun- 
terfeiting cant, applying to spurious coins or the machines 
by which they were made. It is now made to include any- 
thing fictitious, faked, or in the nature of a sham. It is 
colloquial at best and is not recommended. Sham is usually 
more appropriate. 

Bogy — Bogey — ^Bogie, A bogy is a specter, hobgoblin, or 
bugbear. A bogey is an assumed standard score for a hole in 
the game of golf. A bogie is a British open railroad freight 
car, sometimes a truck or a cart. All three spellings have 
been used in all three senses but the forms given hero are 
the ones now preferred. 

Bohemian — ^bohemian- The capitalized word Bohemian 
is a proper name meaning an inhabitant of Bohemia and a 
proper aclject-ivo pertaining to that country. The uncapital- 
ized word bohemian is a noun meaning an artistic and uncon- 
ventional person and an adjective pertaining to the testes 
and mode of life of such a person. The word may he capi- 
talized in all senses. 

Bookish — Learned. In present use the adjective bookish 
is almost invariably depreciatory. If we call a man bookish 
we imply that he knows little of life. If we call his language 
bookish we imply that it is pedantic and inappropriate to 
the occasion. Learned, scholarly, and erudite are c<>nij>limon • 
tary adjectives. 

Bom — ^Borne — Bourn. Born and home are past partici- 
ples of the verb hear. Born is used in the passive sense of 
^ven birth to, as was bom on a Sunday.” Borne is 
used in the passive sense of brotight forth, as ^Ule was borne 
by his mother on a Sunday.” Borne also means carried and 
supported, as ^'The message was borne” and ^^Troubles must 
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be borne.” Bourn means a boundary, limit, or goal. Hamlet 
speaks of “The undiscovered country from whose bourn no 
traveler returns,” 

Borrow — Lend. Borrow is often incorrectly used for 
lend. To borrow is to receive, the very opposite of lend. “I 
wish to borrow a book. Will you lend it to mef^ 

Boss — Overseer. Boss is an American slang name for 
an overseer, a superintendent, a manager, a director, or still 
more loosely for any superior. It is a slang verb meaning 
to oversee, superintend, manage, or direct. It is political and 
journalistic jargon in the special sense of a political dictator. 
It is a colloquial name for a cow. 

Both. See under Respectively. 

Both Alike — Alike. “Both of the houses were alike.” “The 
brothers are both alike.” In all such sentences hofh is re- 
dundant and should be omitted. Say “The houses were 
alike” and “The brothers are alike.” 

Both — Each. Both is often misused for each in such 
statements as “There is a garage on both sides of the alley.” 
Say “There is a garage on each side of the alley.” 

Bother. See under Pother. 

Both For. See under For Both. 

Boughten — ^Bought. Boughten is an old participial ad- 
jective not now in good use except in poetry. Bought is the 
modern form. 

Bounden — ^Bound. Bounden is obsolete or archaic in all 
senses except as an adjective in the phrase “bounden duty.” 
Bound is the modern form. 

Bourgeois — Bourgeoise — Bourgeoisie. These French 
words are now common in books in all languages but are 
used with some variations in meaning. Bourgeoisie is a col- 
lective noun meaning sometimes the shopkeeping class, some- 
times the middle class, and sometimes the dominant element 
engaged in capitalistic production and distribution. The 
term is applied by communists to all who oppose them. 
Bourgeois is a masculine singular noun meaning a member 
of such a class. It is also a masculine adjective meaning like 
or pertaining to such a person. Bourgeoise is the correspond- 
ing feminine noun and adjective. 

Bow Window. See under Bay Window. 

Braces. See under Suspenders. 
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Bran-New — ^Brand-New. This adjective means literally 
fire-neW;, fresh, from the fire or the forge. In general it means 
very new or recently acquired^ as ^^This is a brand-new 
house'^ and ^^I have a brand-new hat.” Bran-new and hrank- 
new are less desirable variants of 'brand-new , which is the 
preferred form. 

Bravado — Bravery. These synonymous nouns are very 
different in their connotation. Bravery is admirable and 
commendable display of courage. Bravado is feigned and 
vainglorious display of courage. Heroes display bravery; 
cowards display bravado. 

Breach — Breech. Each of these homonyms has many uses 
but the words are not interchangeable in any case. A breach 
is primarily a break, whether of something material, such as 
the skin, or something immaterial, such as relationships or the 
law. A breech is the rear or lower part of a body or a ma- 
chine, especially of a firearm. 

Breath — ^Breathe. Breath is the noun and breathe is the 
verb, as ^^One should breathe deeply and get the full benefit 
of every breath.” 

Breezy — Lively. Literally breezy means airy^ as breezy 
day,” breezy place.” It is colloquial when applied to 
persons, as '^He is a breezy fellow.” Prefer lively^ bnsh^ or 
vimeious. 

Brethren — Brothers. Brethren is a plural form of brother 
now limited to certain uses. It denotes primarily the mem- 
bers of an organization, especially of a religious sect* It 
may be used also of the members of a fraternal organization. 
It is not a general substitute for brothers, 

Breton — ^Briton. A Breton is a native or a citizen of 
Bretagne, France, also called Brittany. A Briton is a native 
or a citizen of Great Britain, in modern usage almost always 
an Englishman. 

Brief — Short. These adjectives overlap but are not al- 
ways interchangeable. Brief applies to duration only and 
often mplies condensation, as brief lecture” and “a brief 
article.” Brief is incorrect when applied to linear extent, as 
^^a brief distance” and ^'a brief road.” Short applies to both 
duration and linear extent. As applied to duration brief and 
Bhort are often complete synonyms. But sometimes short im- 
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plies incompleteness, curtailment, or sudden stoppage, as 
^^a short note,'’ “a short game,” and “a short account.” 

Briefly. See under Shortly. 

Briefness — Brevity. The noun briefness is correct but is 
seldom used. Brevity/ is preferred. 

Bring. See under Fetch. 

Bring — ^Take. Bring is sometimes misused for tahe or 
carry j as ‘'‘•When you go home bring the letter with you.” 
Bring implies movement toward the speaker, which is the 
opposite of that intended in the foregoing example. “When 
you come home bring the letter” would be correct. Or “When 
you go home take this letter with you.” 

Bring In, See under Import. 

Britannia — Brittany — Britannica. Britannia is the Ro- 
man name of Great Britain, now used figuratively. Brittany 
is the English name of Bretagne, a province in the north- 
western part of France. Britanmca is the name of a well- 
known encyclopedia. 

Briton. See under Breton. 

Brothers. See under Brethren. 

Buckets Full — ^Bucketfuls. “Three buckets full of water” 
means three separate buckets, each one full. “Three bucket- 
fuls” means a quantity that will fill a bucket three times. 
Bucketfuls is the only correct plural of bucketful, a measure 
of quantity. There is no such word as bucketsful, 

Buffalo — Bison. Buffalo is a more inclusive name than 
bison and covers a number of species of wild ox found in 
various countries, chiefly in Asia and Africa. Our native 
species is correctly called either the American buffalo or the 
American bison/ preferably the latter. 

Build a Building — Erect a Building. The awkward com- 
bination “build a building” should be avoided. We may 
correctly say “erect a building” or “construct a building” or 
“build a house,” “build a bam,” “build a factory.” 

Bulk — Part Bulk is not in good use in the general sense 
of the larger part or portion, as “The bulk of the work is 
done”; “I have read the bulk of the book.” Bulk properly 
applies to the spatial dimensions of material objects, A 
building, a boat, or a book has a certain bulk. 

Bunch — Group. A bunch is primarily a compact cluster 
of things growing together, as “a hunch of grapes,” By ex- 
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tension hunch is appUed to a group of similar tilings fastened 
together, as bunch of keys.” By further extension it means 
a flock or herd, as hunch of cattle.” Good usage does not 
sanction the indiscriminate use of hunch for any and every 
group, and certainly not for groups of people. 

Burglarize — Rob. Burglarize is colloquial and journal- 
istic for roh, “which is in every way a better term. 

Burgle— Steal. The verb burgle^ a back formation from 
burglary is generally condemned as unwarranted or at most 
tolerated as facetious. Steal fills the need. 

Burn Down — Burn. Down is usually superfluous in con- 
nection with burn but may occasionally be justified as^ an 
intensive. ^^The house “was burned down” stresses the idea 
of total destruction hut this can he expressed more clearly 
and emphatically by ‘^The house was burned to the ground.” 

Burn Up — ^Burn. must burn up this rubbish.” In 

such sentences up is redundant and should be omitted. Up 
is occasionally permissible as an intensive stressing the idea 
of complete combustion or total destruction, as “Our letters 
were burned up,” not scorched hut entirely consumed. 

Bursted — ^Burst. The correct preterit of the verb hurst 
is bursty not bursted, A pipe bursts in the present, burst in 
the past, and has burst in the perfect. 

Burthen — ^Burden. Burthen is seldom used in ordinary 
prose but is found in poetry. Burden is the everyday word. 

Bus — Omnibus. Bus is a colloquial shortening of omm- 
bus. The preferred plural is busses. Buses is also recog- 
nized. Bus is not in good use as a verb. 

But — ^And, But is used ambiguously in such expressions 
as ^^poor but honest,” *^old but trustworthy,” ^'homely but 
happy.” But seems to imply that these combinations are un- 
expected or unusual. And would probably express the 
meaning more accurately. 

Buy — ^Purchase. Buy is colloquial as a noun meaning a 
thing that is bought, as ^^That house was a good buy.” P«^f- 
chase is both noun and verb. Buy is properly used as a verb 
only. 

By the Name Of — Of the Name Of. According to some 
critics man by the name of Blank” means man who 
goes by the name of Blank.” It may even imply, by a little 
emphasis on ^%oes by,” that this is not his real name. In 
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order to avoid any sncli implication we should say man of 
the name of Blank.” This means that his real name is Blank 
regardless of what name he ^^goes by” or ^^is known by.” 


C 

Cache — Hide. Cache is colloquial when loosely used as 
a verb meaning to hide or to save anything and as a noun 
meaning a place where anything is hidden or prese3wed. It is 
properly used to name a place where explorers or prospec- 
tors store goods while they are on expeditions or the goods 
that are so stored. It is properly used as a verb meaning 
to store goods under these circumstances. A cache is often 
a specially constructed shelter elevated on poles to protect 
provisions from animals. Kdsh is the correct pronounciation 
in all senses. 

Cacography — Penmanship. Cacography is incorrectly 
used in the general sense of penmanship. It means poor 
writing and especially poor spelling. A modifier is required 
to show the quality of penmanship but cacography is al- 
ways poor or bad. 

Calculate — ^Think. Calculate is not in good use in the 
sense of plan, expect, think, consider, or suppose. Do not 
say calculate you are right” for think that you are 
right” or 'T calculate to go” for plan to go.” 

Calendar — Calender — Colander. A calendar is a register 
of the days of a year, or in a more general sense a schedule. 
A calender is a rolling machine used in glazing paper or in 
smoothing cloth. A colander is a strainer used in the prep- 
aration of foods. 

Caliber — Class. Caliber applies literally to the bore of a 
gun. When used figuratively it needs watching. Many ab- 
surd uses are current, as ''a novel of high caliber,” ^^a poet 
of low caliber,” % high-caliber salesman.” Prefer class, 
order, or type. Calibre is a variant spelling. 

Camera. See under Kodak. 

Can— May. Can means to be able to do, make, or accom- 
plish, thus denoting power or ability. It should not be con- 
fused with may, which denotes permission. ^^Can I go to the 
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game 9’^ means ^^Am I aMe to go?” ‘‘May I go to the game?” 
means '^o I hare permission to go? Am I allowed to go?” 

Can But — Cannot But. Can hut means can only, as 
can but wish you well in this venture” ; that is, there is noth- 
ing else that I can do. Cannot hut means cannot help, in 
the sense of refrain or refuse, as ‘^We cannot but answer the 
call of those who are in neei” 

Candidateship — Candidature-— Candidacy. These nouns 
are equally correct to name the state of being a candidate. 
In actual usage candidacy is generally preferred. 

Canine — Dog. Canine is not in good use as a noun mean- 
ing a dog, as ^^That canine ought to be shot.” It is properly 
used as a noun meaning a canine tooth. It is primarily an 
adjective meaning like a dog. 

Can Not — Cannot. Although can denotes ability (as dis- 
tinguished from may) cannot may indicate either lack of 
ability, as cannot climb the tree,” or lack of permission, 
as ^^You cannot climb that tree.” The solid form cannot is 
generally preferred to the separated form can not, 

Cannot-Nor— Cannot-Or. Cannot or is now generally 
preferred to cannoPnor, as “He cannot sing or play,” which 
is equivalent to “He cannot either sing or play” and “He 
can neither sing nor play.” 

Canon — Canon — Canyon — Cannon. A canon is an eccle- 
siastical law or an ecclesiastical office. It is also a general 
rule, truth, or axiom. It is also a criterion or standard, as a 
canon of taste or a canon’ of art. A canon is a chasm char- 
acterized by depth and steep sides. The Grand Canon is the 
largest of the world^s canons. Canyon is the Anglicized 
spelling. A cannon is a lai’ge mounted gun. 

Can’t Seem — Seem Unable. CanH seem is condemned by 
various authorities as redundant, improper, and illogical- 
Instead of “I can’t seem to find it” say “I seem unable to 
find it” or “I do not seem able to find it.” The most com- 
mon error is “I can’t seem to remember” for “I seem unable 
to remember” or simply “I can’t remember.” 

Cantaloup — Muskmelon. The cantaloup is a particular 
variety of muskmelon. The specific name is not correctly 
applied to the whole class. 

Capacity. See under Ability. 

Capital — Capitalists. “Capital is hesitant aboxit making 
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new investments.” This figimative use of capital to mean 
those who have capital is not in good standing. Capital 
consists of economic goods used for the prodnction of other 
goods. One who owns snch goods is a capitalist. 

Capitol — Capital. The word ending in ol is always a 
nonn and names the bnilding in which the Congress of the 
United States meets or the bnilding in which a state legis- 
lature meets. In the former sense the word is capitalized; in 
the latter sense it is often nncapitalized. "Congress meets 
in the Capitol.” "The new Nebraska Capitol is a departure 
from the usual architecture of capitols.” For all other uses^ 
as noun or adjective, capital is the correct form. Business 
firms seem to pay little heed to this distinction. The Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Telephone Directory contains seventeen firm names 
beginning with capital and fourteen beginning with capitoL 

Capturer — Captor. "He led his capturers a merry chase.” 
Capturer is a little-used though not incorrect form. Captor 
is the established name of one who takes a captive either by 
force or by afiection. 

Carbolic Acid — Carbonic Acid. Carbolic acid is lihe 
weak acid used for disinfecting purposes. Carbonic acid is 
carbon dioxide, a poisonous gas. 

Car — Carload. "We have received ten cars of gravel.” 
Does this accurately indicate the amount? Were the cars 
full or only partly full? As a unit of measure use carload. 

Careless — Care-Free. These adjectives have the same 
primary meaning, without care, but are differentiated in some 
uses. Careless applies to persons, to their actions and be- 
havior and the results as well as to their attitude of mind. 
The careless person is negligent; his work is slovenly. Care- 
free means without worry or serious concern and is not 
necessarily depreciatory. "A care-free child of a careless 
mother,” 

Cargo — Shipment. Goods sent by ship are called a cargo. 
Goods sent by car are called a shipment. Words are indeed 
funny. 

Carry — ^Lead. Among the many meanings of the verb 
carry we find lead, escort, conduct, and guide, as in the song 
"Carry me back to Old Yirginia.” Carry is now seldom used 
in this sense. 

Carry. See under Tote. 
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Cars — ^Train. Although each xmit of a train is popularly 
called a car the use of the plural form cars to mean train 
survives only in the sign ^^Look out for the cars.” 

Case Where — Case In Which. Case where is often mis- 
used for case in which. Say ^^This is a ease in which accuracy 
is indispensable.” 

Cash. See under Currency. 

Cash on Delivery. See under C. 0. D. 

Casket — Coffin. Caslcet means primarily a small, orna- 
mental chest for jewels. Coffin means primarily a chest in 
which a corpse is placed. The use of casket for coffin has been 
classified by critics as an Americanism, as a euphemism, and 
as commercial cant. 

Cast — Caste. Cast is not now in good use in the sense of 
castCy a division or class of society. The confusion is in- 
creased by an occasional use of cast as the reformed spelling 
of caste. The noun east has many meanings, including a 
throw, a turn, a mold, a form, and a group of actors. The 
verb cast has also many meanings, including to throw, to 
deposit, to shed, and to compute. Caste is always a noun. 

Casted — Cast. Casted is often misused for cast, which is 
the correct preterit of the verb cast “He cast the stone.” 
“She cast a glance at me.” 

Caster — Castor, Caster is preferred to castor for a small 
wheel, a vial or cruet, and a stand to hold cruets. Castor is 
the zoological name for the beaver, the astronomical name for 
a star in Gremini, and the popular name for a tropical plant, 
its bean-like seeds, and the oil derived from these seeds. 

Casual — Causal. The adjective casual is most common in 
the sense of occasional or irregular, as “casual expenses,” 
“casual reading-,” “casual employment.” It is used also in 
the sense of incidental, cursory, ofhand, as “a casual glance,” 
“a casual remark.” The adjective causal means containing, 
expressing, or relating to a cause, as “the causal connection 
between food and health,” “a causal conjunction.” “a causal 
fallacy.” 

Casualty — Causality. Casualty is a specialized synonym of 
accident, usually implying death or at least severe bodily 
inju^. Whereas accidents may be duo to carelessness, cas- 
ualties are mischances entirely beyond our control “Several 
automobile accidents occurred yesterday but no casualties 
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have been, reported/^ GasuaUty is an obsolete form. Causah 
ity is a philosophical term meaning the principle of eansal 
relationship, the connection between cause and effect. 

Cat. See under Feline. 

Cataclasm — Cataclysm. Cataelasm is the breaking down 
of rocks, a crushing into fragments by movements of the 
earth’s crust. In geology a cataclysm is any sudden and 
extensive change in the earth’s surface, including a flood. In 
figurative senses a cataclysm is a violent political or social 
upheaval. 

Catch On Fire — Catch Fire. In the expression catch on 
fire^ on is redundant and should be omitted. Say ^^The 
house caught fire.” Often the context permits of catch alone, 
as ''This wet wood won’t catch.” 

Catch One Up — Catch Up With One. The phrase catch 
one up is established in the sense of interrupt and in the 
sense of discover a flaw or an error in one’s statements, as 
"A heckler in the crowd caught the speaker up.” Occasion- 
ally we find "He caught me up” in the sense of "He caught 
up with me,” that is, overtook, but this is not good American 
usage. 

Catchup. See under Ketchup-Catsup. 

Cater-Cornered. See under Kitty Cornered. 

Catholic — Catholic. When uncapitalized catholic is a com- 
mon adjective meaning broad, liberal, or comprehensive, as 
"a catholic mind,” "catholic tastes in literature,” "cathoHe 
interests,” and "catholic sympathies.” When capitalized the 
adjective relates to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Cause — ^Reason. A cause is that which produces an effect; 
it is the indispensable antecedent of the effect. Anything 
animate or inanimate may act as a cause. Every effect has a 
cause. A reason is that which explains or justifies a result. 
This assumed relation between reason and result may or may 
not be a necessary one. Assigned reasons are often not true 
reasons. 

Cause. See under Responsible and Source. 

Cause Of- See under Accountable. 

Cavalcade — ^Procession. The noun cavalcade is often mis- 
used as if it were a general substitute for procession. Only 
one kind of procession is properly called a cavalcade and that 
is a procession of persons on horseback. A procession of 
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persons on foot may be called a line or a file. A procession 
of persons in vehicles may be called a train. 

Cavalry — Calvary. As a result of superficial resemblance 
or through unwitting transposition of sounds it often happens 
that one of these words is used when the other is intended. 
Cavalry is a mounted military force. Calvary is the site of the 
crucifixion of Christ. It is a place name and should be capi- 
talized. 

Ceiling — Roof. A ceiling is the overhead surface of a 
room. A roof is the cover of a building. The ceiling is inside 
and usually covers only a part of a building. The roof is 
outside and covers the whole building. 

Celebrity — Famous Person. Celebrity is properly used 
in the sense of fame or renown, as ^^the celebrity of Chaucer.” 
It is colloquial and much overworked in the sense of a cele- 
brated person, as '^He is a celebrity in the musical world,” 
for ^^He is famous,” and ^^The audience included several 
celebrities,” for ^^several distinguished persons.” 

Cement — Concrete. In reference to buildings, pavements, 
and sidewalks cement is often misused for concrete. Cement 
is a mixture of various ingredients such as chalk, clay, and 
limestone, burned in a kiln, ground to a powder, and mixed 
with water to form a paste used as a mortar between bricks 
or stones. Concrete is a mixture that usually contains some 
cement along with gravel, sand, and crushed rock. This is 
the material used in the construction of pavements, side- 
walks, foundations, and sometimes whole buildings. 

Cemetery — Graveyard. Both terms are correct and in 
constant use to name a burial ground. Graveyard is the more 
direct and literal term. Cemetery is generally regarded as 
somewhat more formal. Memorial Park is a modern euphemis- 
tic substitute for the older terms. 

Censer — Censor. A censer is a vessel in which incense is 
burned or in which perfume is kept. One who burns incense 
is also called a censer. A censor is an official examiner who 
judges the moral quality of literary or artistic productions 
or of conduct. 

Censor — Censure. As a verb censor means to subject to an 
official examiner, overseer, or judge, as “Motion pictures 
must be censored before they are shown publicly.” It must 
be distinguished from censure, which in present use means 
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to criticize adversely, to blame, or to condemn, as ^^Altbongb 
that picture passed the censors many people censure botb 
its content and its form.’’ 

Censure. See under Flay. 

Centenary — Centennial. Both of these words are adjec- 
tives and nouns, but most American writers use centenary as 
an adjective, and centennial as a noun. “Chicago will cele- 
brate its centennial in 1933.” “This will be a centenary ex- 
position.” 

Center — Middle. Center is often misused for middle^ as 
in “the center of the road.” Middle applies to mere linear 
extension and to time but center does not. Center implies an 
object of definite outline and is more precise than middle. 
The center of a room is a definite point; the middle of the 
room is the indefinite space around or near the center. We 
may find the center of a ball, a box, or a picture. We put a 
chair in the* middle of a room, keep to the middle of the 
road, wake in the middle of the night, stop in the middle of 
a book, and live in the middle of the city. Centre is a variant 
spelling of center. 

Ceremonious — Ceremonial. In present usage the adjec- 
tive ceremonious commonly implies an excess of form and 
ceremony, formalities overdone, as “His greeting was too 
ceremonious.” It is now distinguished from ceremonial, the 
general adjective for anything relating to ceremonies or rites, 
as “Christmas and Easter are ceremonial occasions.” Cere- 
menial applies only to things; ceremonious applies to either 
persons or things. 

Cession — Session. These homonyms are distinguished as 
follows: Cession means the act of ceding, that is, a granting 
or a surrender of something, especially the transfer of terri- 
tory by one country to another. The term is sometimes mis- 
used for cessation. Session means a term or a meeting period, 
as of a court, a legislature, or any organized assembly. 

Chafe — Chaff. These verbs overlap in various meanings. 
Chafe means literally to rub, and by extension to annoy, or 
intransitively, to fret. Chaff means literally to mix with 
husks, and by extension to banter or to ridicule. 

Chalk — Crayon. Chalk is a form of soft, light-colored 
limestone. True chalk is seldom used for writing or drawing 
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materials. Crayon is the correct name of the material used 
for writing' and drawing on blackboards. 

Champaign — Champagne. A champaign is a stretch of 
level, open country, or sometimes of water. Originally it was 
a plain that served as a battlefield. Champagne is strictly 
a white wine from the province of Champagne, France. By 
extension the term now includes similar wines from other 
sources. 

Character — Reputation. Character is the sum of quali- 
ties that constitute the true individuality of a person. Char- 
acter is within the person himself and is his true self. ^Xineoln 
was a man of great character.^' ^^A person reveals his 
character in every act.” It should be distinguished from 
reputation, which is in the minds of others and indicates 
what they think of a given person, ^^A man^s reputation is 
usually a good index to his character, but not always.” 

Charge — Accuse. Charge is a more formal word than 
accuse, usually implying greater gravity in the offense, as 
“He is charged with murder.” Accuse usually suggests some- 
thing more immediate and personal, as “He accused me of 
lying.” Note that the correct forms are charge with and 
accuse of. 

Chart. See under Map. 

Chartered — Charted. “When the Vikings sailed the un- 
ehartered seas.” The writer no doubt means uncharted^ for 
chart is a synonym of map, both as a noun and as a verb. A 
charter is an instrument that grants or guarantees rights or 
privileges. To charter is to grant these. 

Cheap — Low Price. Cheap is often misused in references 
to buying and selling. It does not necessarily mean that the 
amount paid was small, but rather that the cost was rela- 
tively low as compared with the value received. A house may 
be cheap at ten thousand dollars; an oil lease may be cheap 
at a million dollars. Some economists use the exj[)TesHion 
“buy cheaper” to mean %uy goods at a lower price or rate,” 
and “buy more cheaply” to mean “do business at a lower cost 
of buying.” Cheap price is incorrect for low price. 

Cheat. See under Mulct. 

Check Blank. See under Blanjc Check. 

Cheque — Check. As a name for an ordinary bank draft 
cheque usually suggests afectation in the United States al- 
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thougli it is the established British form. The correct and 
preferred American word is cheek in all senses. 

Chiefer — Chief. The forms chief er and chief est are ar- 
chaic and not now in good use. Chief is now regarded as an 
absolute adjective having no comparative or superlative 
form. 

Child. See under Infant. 

Childish — Childlike- Childish is often misused for child- 
like^ as '^Her childish innocence appealed to all.” Childlike 
has favorable connotations and suggests worthy qualities, 
such as innocence, simplicity, trustfulness. Childish sug- 
gests less pleasing and less admirable qualities, such as 
silliness, foolishness, weakness. ^^His confidence in me is 
childlike.” '^His talk is becoming childish.” 

Chiropody — Chiropractic. Chiropody is the art of treat- 
ing diseases of the hands and feet. One who practices this art 
is a chiropodist. Chiropractic is ^^a system of adjustment con- 
sisting of palpitation of the spinal column to ascertain verte- 
bral subluxations, followed by the adjustment of them by 
hand, in order to relieve pressure upon nerves at the inter- 
vertebral foramina so that nerve force may flow freely from 
the brain to the rest of the body.” One who practices this art 
is a chiropractor. 

Choice. See under Alternative. 

Choose — ^Will. President Coolidge turned the eyes of the 
whole English speaking world to the word choose when on 
August 2, 1927, he made the statement do not choose to 
run for President in nineteen twenty-eight.” When the poli- 
ticians who took this to mean prefer not to run” called in 
the aid of the grammarians they were told that it means 
will not run.” The grammarians based their interpretation 
upon the fact that choose is derived from Anglo-Saxon 
cSoscm, a word that means to decide to do something and 
represents a definite act of the will as well as deliberate judg- 
ment. Choose includes the idea of prefer but is not in good 
use in the mere sense of desire or wish. 

Christian Name. See under Given Name. 

Christmas — Christmas Day. The word Christmas alone 
denotes the festival celebrating the birth of Christ. Christ- 
mcis Bay is the correct name of December 25tb. Both words 
should he capitalized in the name Christmas Bay, 
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Christmas. See under Xmas. 

Chronic — Severe. Chronie is a much abused adjective at 
present. Properly used it means of long duration and slow 
progress, as opposed to acute. It may be used to mean con- 
stant or continuous, as “Europe is in a chronic state of war.” 
But there is no excuse for using it as a mere intensive to mean 
unusual or remarkable. It is entirely incorrect as an equiva- 
lent of had or severe^ as ^This is a chronic depression.” 
Chrome is generally preferred to chronical. 

Circumlocution. See under Locution. 

Cite. See under Quote. 

Citizeness — Citizen. The word citizeness is almost if not 
entirely unnecessary since citizen means a person of either 
sex who is a member of a state. 

City — ^Town. In general city implies greater size and im- 
portance than town but there is no clear distinction either in 
legal or popular usage. One idiomatic matter may be noted: 
We go to town, but we go to the city. We live in town or live 
in the city. We leave town but leave the city. 

Claim — Maintain. Claim is often incorrectly used for as- 
sert or maintain. As a verb claim means to demand on the 
basis of right or privilege, as “He claimed the property”; 
“He claims the ownership of this house.” “Claim to be” is 
much questioned but is growing in use, as “He claims to be 
the owner.” When the contention involves no question of 
rights or privileges use maintain or assert, as “He maintains 
that Darwin was wrong”; “He asserts that he was not pres- 
ent.” 

Clang — Clung. Clang is an obsolete preterit of the verb 
cling. The correct form is clung, as “He clung to the wreck- 
age.” Clang is a verb meaning to resound. The preterit is 
clanged. “The bell clanged every hour.” 

Class. See under Caliber. 

Classic — Event. “Saturday will bring the football classic 
of the season.” Sports writers stretch the word classic to 
great lengths. It applies most properly to a literary work of 
the highest rank, especially a Greek or a Latin work, but may 
coriectly be applied to masterpieces in other fine arts. 

Classified into Classes^ — Classified. The expression clmsi- 
fied into classes contains an awkward and unnecessary repeti- 
tion. The word classified alone is usually enough, as “The 
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specimens were carefully classified.” Or we may say ^^The 
specimens were put into their respective classes.” 

Clean — Cleanly. As an adjective clean means actually 
free from dirt. Cleanly as an adjective means habitually try- 
ing to be clean. ^^Even a cleanly person may not be perfectly 
clean.” 

Clean — Cleanse. Either word may be used as a verb mean- 
ing to remove dirt. Glean is generally preferred in this lit- 
eral sense, as ^^to clean house,” ^^to clean a rug,” and ^^to clean 
a suit.” Cleanse is generally preferred in less literal uses and 
in the sense ^^to purify,” as ^^He was cleansed of his sins.” 

Clean House. See under Houseelean. 

Clear. See under Plain. 

Clench. See under Clinch. 

Clever — Amiable. Clever is colloquial and much over- 
worked in the sense of good-natured, good-hearted, amiable, 
or obliging. Correctly used clever implies intellectual quick- 
ness, adroitness, or dexterity. It often suggests contrast with 
more substantial qualities, as mere aptitude for knowing and 
doing apart from character. To call a man clever is to offer 
him doubtful praise. 

Clew — Clue. These words are interchangeable in most 
senses. Clue is generally preferred to clew in the sense of 
that which gives a hint in the solution of a mystery or that 
which guides one in a doubtful matter. 

Client — Customer. Client is strictly a legal term, mean- 
ing a person who seeks legal advice and aid from a lawyer. 
Many merchants are loosely extending the word to cover cases 
in which customer is the proper word. A regular purchaser, 
whatever the commodity or service, is correctly called a cus- 
tomer, not a client. 

Climactic — Climatic. The adjective climactic relates to 
climax and applies to things that show an ascending scale. It 
must be distinguished from climatic, which relates to climate 
and applies to atmospheric conditions. Climacteric and cU- 
maeterical are less-used variants of climactic as applied to 
writing. 

Climate — ^Weather. Climate is the regular atmospheric 
condition of a region over a long period, especially in regard 
to temperature, rain, and wind. Weather is the atmospheric 
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condition o£ a particular time and place. Climate lias been 
defined as ^^tbe sum and average of weather.^^ 

Climb Down — Descend. Tbe expression cUmh down is 
illogical since climh means ascend. But its long bistory gives 
it standing as an anomalous idiom. Descend is tbe formal 
equivalent. 

Climbed. See under Clumb. 

Climb Up — Climb. Up is usually superfluous since climh 
means to ascend or rise and includes the idea of up, 
climbed the ladder, the tree, or the hilL^' ^^The sun climbs the 
heavens.” ‘^Lincoln climbed to first place in the love of Ms 
countrymen.” 

Clime — Climate. Clime is often incorrectly used for cli- 
mate, Clime is a poetic or elevated substitute for region^ as 

am going to a foreign clime.” 

Clinch — Clench. Clinch is obsolete in the sense of clasp 
or close tightly as applied to the hands or teeth. Clench is 
the correct form for these uses. 

Close. See under Conclude. 

Close Down — Close. Down is usually if not always 
superfluous in combination with the verb close. It is pref- 
erable to say ^^Some shops have closed and others will close.” 

Close Proximity — Proximity. The expression close prox- 
imity is redundant since proximity means immediate nearness, 
either in place or in time, either of things or of persons. ^^Tho 
proximity of their houses led to frequent quarrels.” 

Close Up — Close. Close up is correct in certain technical 
uses, such as the military command “Close up.” But up is 
usually superfluous. We do not need to close up a window, a 
trunk, a^ book, a drawer, or a house. To close it is sufficient. 

Clothing. See under Habiliments. 

Cloture — Closure. Closure is now the generally accepted 
name for the parliamentary procedure of ending debate and 
securing an immediate vote. Cloture is correct in this sense 
but is seldom used. In rhetoric closure is sometimes used as 
equivalent to conclusion. 

Clue. See under Clew. 

Clumb — Climbed. Clomh is an obsolete preterit of the verb 
climh* Clurnb is an incorrect variant of this preterit. The 
only correct form is climbed. 

Clung. See under Clang. 
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Coach. See under Mentor. 

Coal Oil — Kerosene. Coal oil may mean either petroleum, 
which is a complex mixture, or kerosene, which is one of the 
products distilled from petroleum. Therefore it is better to 
use one of these names. 

Coast — Coastal. Coastal is the true adjective form, as ‘^a 
coastal region’^ and ^^a coastal industry.^^ The noun coast is 
now freely used as an adjective and this use is established as 
correct in many instances, as coast dwelleF^ and ^‘the coast 
climate.’^ 

Cocoa — Coco. Authorities are agreed that coco- is the cor- 
rect form and that cocoa is a corruption. Coconut is pre- 
ferred to cocoanut, 

C. O. D. — Cash on Delivery. In business jargon the 
abbreviation 0. 0. D. means ^^cash on delivery.^^ Eichard 
Grant White called it ^^a dreadful canting f ormula^^ and many 
others have railed against it. It is especially objectionable 
when used adjeetively, as ^^Try our C. O. D. plan”; ^^You 
can’t lose on these C. 0. D. goods.” 

Coffin. See imder Casket. 

Cognomen — Name. Cognomen is loosely used for any 
name or appellation. It is much overworked by some writers. 
For all ordinary occasions name is preferable. Such uses as 
''The judge first asked the prisoner for his cognomen” and 
"The cognomen given did not agree with the records” suggest 
affectation. Technically cognomen means family name or sur- 
name. 

Coincidence — Happening. Coincidence is incorrectly nsed 
in the general sense of a happening or an event, as "His 
arrival was a coincidence.” It is correctly used to indicate 
the simultaneous occurrence of two events when these are un- 
designed, unusual, or seemingly accidental, as "It was a re- 
markable coincidence that he arrived just as I was about to 
call for him.” 

Colder. See under More Colder. 

Cold Glass — Cold Water. The expression a cold glass of 
water is often incorrectly used for a glass of cold water. 
Logically cold modifies water and not glass. 

Coldslaw — Coleslaw. Coleslaw is the correct name for the 
salad made of chopped cahhage. Coldslaw is a later variant, 
perhaps an attempt at Americanization. 
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Collaborate — Corroborate. To collaborate is to work to- 
gether to produce a unified result, especially in literature, 
science, or the fine arts. To corroborate is to strengthen, es- 
tablish, and confirm statements that have been made or evi- 
dence that has been produced. Collaboration and corrobora^ 
tion are the corresponding nouns. 

Collect — Collect on Delivery. Collect is now established 
in the sense of demand and obtain payment of accounts. 
This use has been condemned as illogical when the word ap- 
plies to only one account. It is true that collect means pri^ 
marily to gather, assemble, or bring together. At present the 
most questionable use of collect is as a substitute for the 
phrase “collect on delivery.^^ “Send it collect” is commercial 
jargon. 

Collected Together — Collected. The expression collected 
together is redundant since the first word implies the second. 
Say “The papers were collected.” Omit together. 

College. See under University. 

Collusion. See under Cooperation. 

Combat — Contest. The noun and verb combat is often 
misused for contest. A contest is a struggle or a competition 
whether physical or mental, whether hostile or friendly. A 
combat is a battle, a fight, a duel, or other encounter between 
enemies. A football game, a debate, or a spelling bee is prop- 
erly called a contest but not a combat. 

Combine — Combination. Combine is colloquial as a noun 
meaning a combination of persons to effect some commercial, 
industrial, or political object, as “the packers’ combine,” and 
“the sugar combine.” It is usually used in a bad sense, im- 
plying illegality or fraud. Recently combine as a noun has 
been applied to a harvesting machine that cuts and threshes 
grain in one continuous operation. 

Combine Together — Combine. The expression combine 
together is redundant since the first word implies the second. 
To combine things is to join, unite, link, or consolidate them. 
Together is implied in such an action. 

Come Up. See under Drop Up. 

Comic — Comedian. In the jargon of actors, or some of 
them, the adjective comic is made to serve as a noun meaning 
one who acts in a comedy. The established noun with this 
meaning is comedian. 
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Cocnic — Comical. In aesthetics and drama comie is used 
with reference to comedy as distinguished from tragedy. It 
applies chiefly to literary or artistic compositions, as ^^comie 
stories,” and “comic opera.” Comical is preferred in the gen- 
eral sense of laughable or humorous. 

Comicaler — More Comical. By analogy with funnier and 
funniest y which are established as correct forms, comicaler 
and comicalest have been tried out but have not found favor. 
Good usage prefers the comparative more comical and the 
superlative most comical. 

Commander in Chiefs — Commanders in Chief. The cor- 
rect plural of commander in chiefs an officer in supreme com- 
mand, is commanders in chief. There can be only one in a 
given situation. 

Commence — ^Begin. Commence is a more formal word 
than "begin. It should be reserved for larger and more impor- 
tant undertakings, as “He is commencing his life work.” For 
minor, everyday occurrences prefer begin, as “He is beginning 
to write a letter.” 

Common. See under Frequent and Mutual. 

Commoner — More Common. The adjective common may 
be correctly compared in two ways: commoner, commonest 
and more common, most common. Present usage prefers the 
second way. 

Companionable-Companionate. The adjective company 
ionable means agreeable, friendly, and sociable. Dictionaries 
do not recognize companionate but it is now in general use in 
the expression compandonate marriage, meaning a form of 
trial marriage. 

Company — Guest. Company is a colloquial name for a 
guest or any number of guests, and for a companion or any 
number of companions, as “We had company at dinner^’ and 
“She enjoys having company in the evening.” 

Compare — Comparison. Compare was once a noun and 
this use survives in the phrase “beyond compare.” Compari- 
son is the regular noun. 

Compare — Contrast. To compare is primarily to point 
out similarities. To contrast is primarily to point out differ- 
ences. Since no two things are identical and no two things 
would be brought together unless there were some point of 
resemblance, the processes of comparison and contrast are 
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usually found together. The term comparison is often used 
to include the whole process of pointing out likenesses and 
differences. 

Compare With — Compare To. One thing is compared 
with another when the two are set side hy side in order to 
bring out their characteristic qualities and relative merits, as 
^^He compared New York with Boston, Washington with Lin- 
coln, and Macbeth with Hamlet/^ One thing is compared to 
another when there is some likeness without question of rela- 
tive value or excellence, as compared New York to a 
beehive, Washington to an oak, and Macbeth to the sea.” The 
similarity is often an imaginary one, as in the examples just 
given. 

Complacent — Complaisant. These adjectives are distin- 
guished as follows. Complacent means self-satisfied, as 
has a complacent look.” Complaisant means affable or oblig- 
ing, as ‘When you need help you will find him complaisant.” 

Complaint. See under Plaint. 

Complected — Complexioned. Complected is the preterit 
and participial adjective of the verb complect y meaning to 
interweave or to plait. Complected is correctly used to mean 
interwoven, complicated, or complex, especially as applied to 
the weaving of cloth and sometimes in figurative senses. It is 
not in good use as a synonym of complexionedy an adjective 
meaning colored, hued, or tinged. “The dark-complexioned 
girl wore a dress of complected patterns.” 

Complement. jSee under Supplement, 

Complete. See under Perfect and Eegular. 

Completion. See under Final Completion. 

Compliment — Complement. Compliment, meaning a com- 
mendation or to commend, must be distinguished from com- 
plement, meaning that which completes or to complete. “He 
paid me a high compliment when he said that my work is a 
complement to his.” 

Composition. See under Selection. 

Comprehensively — Comprehensibly, “I don^'t understand 
his new book at all, though he usually writes comprehensively 
enough.” Comprehensively means in an extensive and inclu- 
sive rnanaer. Comprehensibly means intelligibly, in a man- 
ner capable of being understood. 

Comprise — Constitute. Comprise is often misused in a 
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sense exactly opposite to its true meaning, as ^^Forty members 
comprise tbe club”; “Ten numbers comprise the program,'^ 
In these sentences the writers mean compose, constitute, or 
make up the club, and the program* Comprise means contain, 
embrace, or include, as “The club comprises forty members’^; 
“The program comprises ten numbers.^^ 

Comptroller — Controller, Comptroller is now regarded 
as archaic in the general sense of a person or a thing that 
controls and also in the special sense of an executive auditor 
who examines and certifies accounts. Comptroller survives in 
the established names of certain public officers, as “the comp- 
troller of the currency.’’ For all general purposes prefer 
controller. 

Conclude — Close, These verbs are synonyms but not al- 
ways interchangeable. To conclude is to close in a definite 
and positive manner, to round out in accordance with a de- 
sired and determined plan. Many speakers merely close, 
merely cease speaking. Some bring their ideas to a definite 
conclusion. 

Concluded. See under Continued. 

Concrete. See under Cement. 

Condemn — Contemn. These verbs are not interchange- 
able. To condemn something is to hold it to be wrong and 
to render judgment against it. To condemn a person is to 
prove him guilty. To contemn something is to despise it and 
regard it with contempt. Contemn is relatively uncommon in 
modern usage. 

Condition. See under Way. 

Conduct- See under Decorum. 

Conductive — Conducive. The adjective conductive was 
once used in the sense of conducive but this use is now con- 
sidered incorrect. Conductive now means having the prop- 
erty or power of conducting. It is used chiefly in physics 
with reference to heat and electricity, as “That wire is highly 
conductive.” Conducive means having the quality of con- 
tributing, helping, or promoting, as “Exercise is conducive to 
health.” 

Confess — ^Admit To admit is to acknowledge or concede 
as true ; to give assent to. “He admitted that he saw the acci- 
dent.” To confess is not only to concede that a fact is true 
but also to acknowledge responsibility or guilt. “He con- 
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fessed that he caused the accident.” In criminal law it has 
been held to be an error to use the word confession where 
there is no intention of acknowledging guilt. Colloquially 
confess is often so misused. 

Confidant — Confident, Confidant is preferred to confident 
as a noun meaning a confidential friend. Confidant is mascu- 
line and confidante is the corresponding feminine form of the 
noun. Confident is the only correct form of the adjective. It 
means self-reliant^ sure, and bold. 

Congenial — Genial. Congenial is sometimes confused with 
genialy which means kindly, cordial, and sympathetic, as '^a 
genial disposition.” Congenial has the more specialized mean- 
ing of adapted or suitable and in its application to persons 
implies similarity of interests or tastes, as ^^Joe and Harry 
are congenial friends living in a congenial environment.” 

Connected. See under Identified. 

Connect Together — Connect. The expression connect to- 
gether is redundant since the first word implies the second. 
To connect things is to bring them together and join, link, or 
unite them. 

Connect Up— Connect. connected up the sections of 

the hose.” In all such sentences up is redundant and should 
be omitted. 

Conscious — ^Aware. Conscious is often misused for aware, 
as was not conscious of his friend^s presence.” We are 
conscious of something within ourselves, as guilt, innocence, 
weakness, or strength. We are aware of something outside of 
ourselves, as noise, a storm, or the presence of other people. 

Consensus of Opinion — Consensus. The phrase consen- 
sus of opinion is common enough but it is redundant. Con- 
sensus alone means agreement of opinion. ^The consensus of 
politicians is that the Republican candidate will win.” ^^The 
consensus of the meeting was in favor of modification.” 

Consequent. See under Subsequent, 

Conservative — ^Low. The adjective consermtim is often 
misused as if it meant low, as ^Tour price is very conserva- 
tive”; 'T am pleased with your conservative estimate.” In its 
common uses conservative denotes an attitude of mind that 
favors things already established, as "His views on education 
are conservative.” 

Consider — ^Believe. To consider is to examine, inspect, 
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study, weigh, ponder on, reflect on, and meditate on. It ap- 
plies to the process of arriving at a conclusion. In referring 
to a conclusion say ^^I think that this is reliable, “I believe 
that this is correct,^’ or “I conclude that he is guilty/^ Do 
not use consider in such sentences. 

Considerable — Considerably. The adjective considerable 
is often incorrectly used as if it were an adverb, as ^^That 
helps considerable”; ^^He writes considerable.” The adverb 
considerably may be used in such constructions. Better forms 
are; ^^That helps a great deal”; “He writes voluminously.” 

Consist — Constitute. These verbs are often confused al- 
though they have nearly opposite meanings, A whole con- 
sists of parts; the parts constitute the whole. “Four quarters 
constitute a section of land; a section of land consists of four 
quarters.” 

Consist Of — Consist In. “The book consists of ten chap- 
ters.” “The jury consists of twelve men.” “Milk consists 
largely of water.” To designate the parts or material of 
which a thing is composed use consist of, as in the foregoing 
examples. “Happiness consists in memories and hopes.” “A 
man's life eonsisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” To define the nature of something abstract 
or to designate that on which it depends use consist in. 

Consistently — Constantly. Consistently is not in good 
use as a synonym of constantly or invariably. The person 
who is constantly talking about himself may be acting con- 
sistently, but it is incorrect to say that he is consistently talk- 
ing about himself. His remarks about himself may, of course, 
be consistent, that is, accordant, congruous, compatible. 

Consolidate Together — Consolidate, The expression con- 
solidate together is redundant since the first word implies the 
second. To consolidate things is to combine, merge, or unite 
them into one mass or body. 

Constitute. See under Comprise, and Consist. 

Constrain — ^Restrain. These verbs are closely related but 
must be distinguished. Constrain means to force, compel, 
urge, and drive. A person may he constrained or restrained 
by another person, by circumstances, or by his own standards 
of conduct. He may he constrained to act or to refrain from 
acting. Bestrcdn means to draw back, hinder, curb, limit, re- 
strict, or repress. A person is restrained from acting. 
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Consume — ^Use. In the strictest sense to consume is to 
destroy and not all goods that are used are consumed but only 
those that are used up. This distinction is not always main- 
tained even by economists. Perhaps it cannot he. But the 
non-technieal speaker and writer will do well to bear it in 
mind and apply it as far as possible, A fire consumes a 
house but does not use it; a man uses air without consuming 
it ; a man both uses and consumes food. 

Contagious. See under Infectious. 

Contemporaneous — Contemporary. Both of these adjec- 
tives mean existing at the same time. In present use con-- 
temporaneom is applied chiefly to events and contemporary 
to persons, as ^^This migration was contemporaneous with the 
Civil War’’; “Lincoln and Lee were contemporary leaders.” 

Contemptuous — Contemptible. Contemptuous is obsolete 
in the sense of contemptible, that is, vile, base, mean. It is 
correctly used to mean showing contempt, disdain, or scorn, 
as “a contemptuous smile,” “a contemptuous reply,” “a con- 
temptuous glance.” 

Content — Context. These terms of composition are re- 
lated but not interchangeable. The content of a composition 
is its ideas and thoughts as distinguished from the method 
and form of presentation. The context of any particular 
word or idea is the setting in which it occurs. A word in a 
sentence has a grammatical context. A sentence or passage 
in a composition has a thought context. In passing judgment 
on a passage one must consider what precedes, what follows, 
and what is in any other way related to this passage. 

Contest. See under Combat. 

Contiguous. See under Adjacent. 

Continual — Continuous. Continual refers only to time 
and implies a close succession or frequent recurrence, as 
“There was continual rain”; “We were continually inter- 
rupted.” Continuous refers to both time and space and im- 
plies uninterrupted continuity or union, as “He worked 
continuously from morning till night”; “The road is con- 
tinuous.” 

Continually. See under Perpetually. 

Continuance — Continuation. Continuance means dura- 
tion, perseverance, or time of remaining, as “He will draw 
the bonus during his continuance in the service.” Continua- 
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tion means prolongation or resumption, as *^Tlie continuation 
the work was delayed longer than necessary." 

Continue. 8ee under Still Continue. 

Continued — Concluded. In labeling the parts of an arti- 
cle, a list, or a series when these are carried over from one 
page or issue to another one should use continued for all ex- 
cept the first and the last and concluded for the last. 

Continue On — Continue. The expression continue on is 
redundant since continue contains the idea of on. 

Contradictory — Contradictious. These adjectives are 
closely related but are differentiated in present use. Con- 
tradictory applies to ideas, statements, and terms that are so 
diametrically different and mutually exclusive as to admit no 
middle ground. Contradictious applies directly to persons 
who are inclined to contradict, quarrel, or cavil. 

Contradictory — Contrary. As applied to words and state- 
ments these adjectives are distinguished as follows. Contra- 
dictory terms are mutually exclusive and taken together are 
all inclusive, leaving no middle ground, as possible — impossi- 
hUj and limng — nonliving. Contrary terms are less inclusive 
and leave some middle ground, as cold — warm, long — short. 

Contrast. See under Compare. 

Controller. See under Comptroller. 

Conversation. See under Dialogue. 

Conversationalist — Conversationist. Both of these terms 
have been used to name a person who likes to talk, one who 
talks much, or one who talks well. Present usage prefers 
conversationist. 

Convict — Convince. The verb convict is often incorrectly 
used for convince, as ^All his argument failed to convict me." 
Convict is properly used in the sense of prove, find, or pro- 
nounce guilty. Convince means to satisfy the mind and gain 
assent by reasoning and proof, ^^The judge was convinced of 
the man's guilt and convicted him of the crime." 

Cooperate Together— Cooperate. The expression coop- 
erate together is redundant since cooperate means to concur 
in effort or action and implies joint endeavor. Say ^The 
churches cooperated in the campaign," 

Cooperation — Collusion. These nouns are synonyms but 
they are not interchangeable. Cooperation means joint ef- 
fort or action for the attainment of worthy or at least re- 
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spectable ends. Collusion means secret agreement and joint 
action for purposes of deceit or fraud. 

Cooperation. See under Joint Cooperation and Mutual Co- 
operation. 

Copy. See under Model, Reeopy, and Replica. 

Copyrighted — Copyright. The correct past tense form of 
the verb is copyright^ as ^^The book was copyright in 1931.” 
Official notices of copyright regularly use this form. 

Corporeal — Corporal. Corporeal is often misused for 
corporal, especially in the expression corporeal punishment. 
Corporeal is a philosophical adjective relating to matter as 
opposed to spirit. The adjective corporal relates to the body, 
and usually to bodily infliction or injury. Corporal punish- 
ment is the correct expression. 

Correspondence — Correspondents. Persons who com- 
municate with one another by means of letters are corre- 
spondents. The letters that are exchanged constitute their 
correspondence. 

Correspondent — Corespondent. A correspondent is a per- 
son who writes letters, especially as the representative of a 
business in dealing with others at a distance. A news con- 
tributor is also called a correspondent. A corespondent is one 
of two or more parties who are named as defendants in a 
lawsuit, especially in a divorce suit. 

Corroborate. See under Collaborate. 

Corrugated — Coruscated. These adjectives are very dif- 
ferent in meaning. That is corrugated which is grooved, fur- 
rowed, ridged, or wrinkled. That is coruscated which is 
flashing, sparkling, glistening, glittering, or gleaming. Cor- 
rugated is commonly applied to furrowed sheets of iron used 
in building. Coruscated is commonly applied to gems. 

Cosmopolite — Cosmopolitan, As the name of one who is 
a citizen of the world, that is, equally at home in any coun- 
try, cosmopolite is usually regarded as a variant of cosmo- 
politan, which is the regular and established word in this 
sense. 

Cost. See under Fare. 

Costive — Costly, The adjective costive means constipated 
and has nothing to do with high-priced and eocpensive, which 
are synonyms of costly. 

Costly — ^Dear. Costly implies a large expenditure or 
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sacrifice involved in procuring a thing, and nsnally rarity or 
snmptuousness in the thing procured, as “a costly jewel,” 
costly home.” There is no implication that the owner paid 
too much. Bear implies exorbitance o£ price or excess of 
cost, as would have been dear at half the price.” 

Costly. See under Expensive. 

Cotemporaneous — Contemporaneous. Cotemporaneous is 
a recognized but little-used variant of the adjective contem- 
poraneouSy which means existing or occurring at the same 
time. 

Cotemporary — Contemporary. Cotemporary is ja recog- 
nized but little-used variant of contemporary as an adjective 
meaning existing or occurring at the same time and as a noun 
meaning one who lives at the same time as another. 

Could Of — Could Have. Could of is an illiterate cor- 
ruption of could havey arising probably from slovenly pro- 
nunciation. It is incorrect in speech and writing of every 
hind. Other errors of the same kind are may of, might of, 
must of, should of, and would of. 

Council — Counsel. These homonyms need careful watch- 
ing. Council is almost always a noun meaning an assembly 
for conference or deliberation, as “s. city council.” It is 
seldom an adjective and never a verb. Counsel is pri- 
marily a verb meaning to advise and instruct, as ^^Fathers 
usually counsel their sons against excess.” As a noun counsel 
means the advice thus given, the deliberation of an assembly, 
and a legal adviser or advocate. 

Country Man — Countryman. A country man is a farmer 
or one who lives on a farm as distinguished from a city man. 
Countryman is also used in this sense but more commonly 
means a native of the same country as another, as ^^Immi- 
grants like to settle near some of their countrymen.” 

Coup — Coup6. These French nouns are common enough 
in English usage but they are not interchangeable. A coup 
is a stratagem or a tricky method of gaining advantage. A 
coup6 is a type of automobile that is characterized by a short 
body and small seating space. Coup is pronounced Icoo and 
coupS is pronounced hoO'-pd\ Neither is a coop. 

Couple — ^Two. Couple means two things of the same kind 
joined or linked together. It is properly applied to a mar- 
ried or betrothed pair. For want of an adequate substitute 
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couple is used loosely in the sense of two or of two or three, 
as in couple of cars/^ “b. couple of days,” couple of 
miles.” This indiscriminate use is not advisable. It is better 
to say ^^two cars,” ^^two or three days,” “about two miles.” 

Couple Together — Couple. The expression couple to- 
gether is redundant since the first word implies the second. 
To couple things is to join, link, or tie one to another. 

Course — Of Course. Course is often incorrectly used for 
of course, as “Course I want to do what is right.” 

Course. See under Alternative. 

Court-Martials — Courts-Martial. The correct plural of 
court-martial, a military court, is courts-martial. 

Crab — Crawfish, Crab is often incorrectly used as a gen- 
eral substitute for crawfish or crayfish. Crab denotes a lim- 
ited subdivision of crustaceans. Crawfish is a much more 
inclusive term. Crab is slang as a verb meaning to find fault 
with, as “Why are you always crabbing*?”; “Pie crabs the 
schools all the time.” It is slang as a verb meaning to with- 
draw from an agreement, that is, to “back out.” It is a 
slang name for the one who withdraws, and in general for 
an ungenial or a discontented person. Crawfish is also used 
in these slang senses. 

Crape. See under Crepe. 

Crazy. See under Dafiy. 

Creation. See under New Creation. 

Credible — Creditable — Credulous. The adjective credible 
means believable. It applies to that which can be believed 
and seems worthy of belief, as “His report of the accident 
was credible.” The adjective creditable means estimable. It 
applies to that which deserves praise or honor, as “You have 
done a creditable piece of work”; “He is a creditable repre- 
sentative.” Credulous is an adjective meaning inclined to 
believe. It applies to persons who believe things too readily 
and are thus easily imposed on, as “The credulous youth in- 
vested his money in oil stock.” 

Credit — ^Accredit. Credit is often incorrectly used for 
accredit. As a verb credit means to believe or to give cre- 
dence to, as “I credit your report of the trip.” Accredit 
means to invest with authority or to vouch for, as “I accredit 
you as my representative” and “He was accredited by the 
government.” 
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Crepe — Crape. The French crepe should he used in tech- 
nical names such as cr^pe de Chine but in the general sense 
of a fabric and the special sense of a sign of mourning the 
English word crape is preferred. 

Crevasse — Crevice. A crevasse is a large and deep fissure, 
as in a glacier, a levee, or an embankment. A crevice is a 
small and narrow crack, as in a brick wall or a pavement. 

Crime — Error. ^Ut is a crime not to pick those berries.'^ 
is a crime to loaf like this.^^ ^Ut is a crime to sleep so 
late.^^ The loose colloquial use of crime to name any error, 
fault, or failing should be avoided. A crime is a violation of 
statutory or moral law. 

Critical — Serious. Critical is not in good use as a general 
substitute for serious or dangerous^ as ^^The invalid is in a 
critical condition’^; ^^He is critically ill.'^ Critical may be 
used correctly in reference to a crisis, as ^^His iUness has 
reached the critical stage.” 

Crochet — Crotchet. These words are related but must be 
distinguished. Each has several obsolete meanings. Crochet 
now usually means a kind of knitting and to knit in a certain 
manner. Crotchet originally meant book and has been applied 
to knitting hooks as well as to several other kinds. In present 
use crotchet commonly means a fanciful notion or a fad. 
^^Crocheting is not so much of a crotchet as it once was.” 

Croquet — Croquette. Croquet is a lawn game played 
with wooden mallets and balls. A croquette is a mass of 
minced food, usually meat, shaped into a ball or a cake and 
then fried. 

Crossways — Crosswise. Crossways is properly a noun 
meaning crossroads. It is not in good use as an adverb 
meaning across or athwart. Crosswise is the correct adverb. 

Crowd — Group. Crowd is colloquial as a noun meaning 
group, company, or set, as "I don^t belong to that crowd.” 
It is properly used to mean a large, disorganized throng of 
people. Crowd is colloquial as a verb meaning to urge un- 
duly, as “We do not wish to crowd you for payment.” It 
properly means to push or press against in a physical sense. 

Crowd. See under Mob. 

Crumble — Crumple. Crumble is a verb meaning to break 
into crumbs or fragments and a noun meaning a substance 
that has been so broken. Crumple is a verb meaning tO' 
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cmsli into wrinkles, creases, or furrows and a noun meaning 
a substance that lias been so crushed or one of its creases. 
Paper may be crumpled in the band but hardly crumbled. 

Crummy — Crumbly — Crumby. Crummy is obsolete in the 
sense of crumbly ^ meaning apt to crumble. It is correct in 
the sense of crumby^ meaning like crumbs or full of crumbs. 
It is slang in the general sense of poor or inferior, as 
crummy person” and ^^a crummy horse.” 

Cunning — Attractive. Cunning properly means subtly 
deceitful and designing. It implies skill. It is often applied 
to rogues. Who then would apply it to an innocent child? 
Cunning is not in good use in the sense of amusing or at- 
tractive. 

Cups Full — Cupfuls. ^^She drank three cups full of cof- 
fee.” This means three separate cups, each one full. More 
likely she drank three cupfuls, that is, a cup filled three times. 
Cupfuls is the only correct plural of cupful^ a measure of 
quantity. There is no such word as cupsfuL 

Curb. See under Kerb. 

Cure — Cure. The anglicized word cure is correctly used 
to name a parish or the limits within which a certain person 
has spiritual charge. But the name of the priest has not 
been anglicized and must be written in its French form curS, 

Curious — Eager. The adjective curious is known to every- 
one in the sense of odd or strange. In other senses it is 
much misunderstood. As applied to persons curious prop- 
erly means eager for information, seeking knowledge, as 
curious scientist, investigator, or experimenter.” When un- 
warranted means of securing information are used prying is 
the correct word. As applied to things curious means skill- 
fully, artfully, or ingeniously contrived or constructed, as 
^'a curious vase, game, or pattern,” A curious person is 
likely to be interested in curious objects and therefore to 
appear curious to others. 

Currency — Cash. These nouns are not interchangeable. 
Currency is the more limited term, including only coin, gov- 
ernment notes, and bank notes. Cash is more inclusive, in- 
cluding money in any form that is readily available, and often 
also the equivalent of money. 

Curtesy — Curtsy — Courtesy. Curtesy is a technical law 
term meaning the tenure, usually a life estate, of a husband 
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in the lands o£ Eis deceased wife. Curtsy is obsolete as a gen- 
eral synonym of courtesy. It is retained in the special sense 
of a slight bow made by a woman as a sign of respect. To 
curtsy is to make such a bow. Curtsey is a variant spelling. 
Courtesy means politeness, civility, refinement in general or 
as displayed in a particular action. 

Custom. See under Habit. 

Customer. See under Client and Patron. 

Cute — ^Attractive. Cute is a colloquial abbreviation of 
acute in the sense of sharp or shrewd, as '^That was a rather 
cute deal you made.^^ It is colloquial also in the sense of 
attractive, amusing, or pleasing, as “a cute child, and 
cute picture.^^ Extreme misuses of cute are satirized by 
Arthur G-uiterman in a limerick: 

^^Miss Elsie Lament of Chanute 
Has views that are hard to confute: 

She makes it precise 

That the Rockies are nice 

And she thinks the Grand Canyon is cute.’^ 

Cyclone — ^Tornado. In popular usage cyclone is errone- 
ously used for tornado. As used by meteorologists cyclone is 
a general name for a low-area storm, high winds rotating 
about a center of low atmospherie pressure. Tornado is the 
name of a specific type of storm characterized by rapidly 
falling barometric pressure, a funnel-shaped cloud, vertical 
motion of the air, and a narrow path. 

Cyclopede — ^Velocipede. Cyclopede is an obsolete form 
of cyclopedia, meaning a work containing a comprehensive 
summary of knowledge. It is sometimes misused for mloci- 
pede, meaning a light vehicle, either two-wheeled or three- 
wheeled, that the rider propels with his feet. 


D 

Dab — Daub. As a verb dah means to peck, tap, or pat. 
As a noun it means a gentle blow, a thrust, or a slap. It 
means also a moist mass, a small amount of such a mass, and 
by extension a small amount of anything. As a verb daub 
means to cover, plaster, or pAint, especially in an unskillful 
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manner. As a noun it means material used in tMs process 
or the result obtained by* it. “The painter made a thousand 
dabs at the canvas and produced only a daub.” 

Daffy — Crazy. Daffy is a colloquial adjective meaning 
imbecile or crazy. Daft was once a good English adjective, 
meaning foolish or idiotic, and daff was a good noun meaning 
a numbskull or a coward. These words are not in present 
use. 

Daily. See under Diurnal. 

Dam — Damn. These homonyms are not interchangeable 
in any sense. A dam is a barrier and to dam is to restrain 
by means of a barrier. A quadruped female parent is called 
a dam. To damn is to condemn, to judge adversely, to doom, 
to ruin, or to swear at. The first word is often erroneously 
used for the second in oaths. 

Dam — ^Damm Darn is derived from the Old English ad- 
jective dierne, meaning secret or hidden. It became an inten- 
sive adjective and adverb, and later a verb. The association 
with damn came later. It is now regarded as a euphemistic 
form of damn in oaths. 

Date — Day. A date is a given point of time, usually 
including the day, month, and year, that marks the occur- 
rence of some event. A day is a period of twenty-four hours. 
When a day is named, numbered, or otherwise specifically 
identified it becomes a date. saw him one day.” saw 
him on January tenth and have not seen him since that 
date.” 

Dates Back To — Dates From. The expression dates bach 
to is not in good use. Dates from is the correct form, as ^^This 
record dates from January 1st”; “These changes date from 
the close of the war.” 

Daughter-In-Laws — Daughters-In-Law. The only cor- 
rect plural of the compound noun daughter-in-law is daugh- 
ters-in-law. 

Day. See under Date. 

Deadly — Deathly. These adjectives overlap and are often 
used interchangeably. The strictly correct distinction is as 
follows. Deadly means destructive in such a maimer or to 
such a degree as to cause death. A deadly poison is a poison 
capable of causing death. Deathly means like death. A 
deathly silence, look, or stillness is a deathlike one. 
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Deaf and Dumb — Deaf. The expression deaf and dumb 
is often erroneously applied to those who are deprived of the 
power of hearing hut have the ability to speak. Such persons 
are deaf but not dumb. Those who can neither hear nor 
speak are correctly called deaf-mutes, 

Dealed — Dealt. Dealt is the only correct preterit of the 
verb deal. Dealed is not a recognized form, 

Deal — Number. Deal is often misused for number in such 
expressions as great deal of trees, birds, houses, or per- 
sons.’^ Deal applies correctly to abstractions such as time, 
work, joy, trouble; it applies also to concrete things not 
separated into distinct units, as uses a great deal of 
sugar.” A good deal is also a correct idiom, as ^'a good deal 
of grass, milk, air, exercise.” 8ee under Quantity. 

Deal In — Deal With. In business we deal in commodi- 
ties and with persons, as ^^They deal chiefly in iron products 
and deal with contractors in many cities.” In discussion we 
deal with a subject, as dealt with all phases of the 
matter.” 

Dean — Leader. A dean is an ecclesiastical or an academic 
officer. By courtesy the title is extended to one who is an 
outstanding leader in his profession, as ^Daniel Chester 
French, dean of American sculptors, died yesterday^' and 
^Walter Damroseh, dean of American conductors, will open 
the fourth annual music appreciation series.” We read of 
the ^^dean of the diplomatic corps,” ^^the dean of critics,” 
^^the dean of poets,” and ^^the dean of novelists.” Lately we 
have been introduced to “the dean of umpires” and “the dean 
of referees.” It is about time to stop. 

Dear Sir. See under My Dear Sir. 

Death. See under Decease and Demise. 

Deathly. See under Deadly. 

Debar — Disbar. These verbs are closely related but not 
interchangeable. Debar has the general meaning to exclude 
or to deny entrance, either literally by means of a bar or 
figuratively by some other means. Disbar is a technical legal 
term meaning to deprive a member of the bar of his former 
privileges and to deny him the right to practice law. 

Debate. See under Forensic. 

Decant — Descant. To decant a liquid is to pour it from 
one vessel to another, specifically, to pour it so carefully as 
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to avoid disturbing any sediment or precipitate that it may 
contain. To descant is to write or speak freely and fully 
on any subject, Beeawt is always a verb. Descant is chiefly 
a verb but is also a noun meaning part music or a variation 
of an air. 

Decease — Death. The cessation of life in a human being 
is legally called decease. In all statements other than strictly 
legal ones death is the correct and preferred word. 

Decease — Die. Decease is the legal verb meaning to die, 
to cease to live. Die is preferable in any context except a 
strictly legal one. 

Decease. See under Disease. 

Deceiver. See under Fraud. 

Decent — Descent. Decent is an adjective meaning suita- 
ble, proper, or respectable. Descent is a noun meaning the 
act of going downward and also a sloping surface or way. 

Deceptions — Deceptive. The adjective deceptions is now 
rarely used. Deceptive is the correct modem word in the 
sense tending to mislead, as ^^a deceptive smile, manner, ap- 
pearance, action, or person.” 

Decided — Decisive. Decided is often misused for decisive, 
as ^^The election was a decided victory for the conservatives,” 
Decided means clear and definite beyond mistake. It ap- 
plies both to persons and things, as ^^a decided person, opin- 
ion, air, preference, aversion, success.” Decisive means final 
or conclusive. It applies ordinarily to things, as decisive 
answer, judgment, decree, statement.” Thus a decided vic- 
tory is one about which there can be no question, and a 
decisive victory is one that ends the contest or settles the 
matter. 

Decimate — Destroy. Decimate is not in good use in the 
sense of destroy. To say “There was a great decimation of 
the troops” when “a great slaughter” is meant is called ridic- 
ulous by most authorities. Decimate was earlier used as a 
synonym of tithe but seems to have no real application to 
tMngs of the present. 

Declaim — Disclaim. Declaim is sometimes misused for 
disclaim. These words are obsolete as synonyms. Declaim 
means to speak formally and rhetorically in public. It often 
connotes noisy, trite, and pompous speech. Disclaim means 
to renounce or repudiate a legal claim to something, or to 
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deny or to disavow any interest in, connection with, or re- 
sponsibility for something. 

Decorum — Conduct. Decorum is often misused for man- 
ners or conduct^ especially in the redundant expression good 
decorum. Decorum means good, decent, or proper conduct 
and needs no modifier. 

Decrease. Bee under Minimize. 

Decrease Over — Decrease Under. ^^Attendance figures 
show a ten per cent, decrease over last year.’^ This is illogi- 
cal. Decrease implies downward movement, never upward. 
Figures cannot he compared with years. ^Tresent attendance 
figures show a ten per cent, decrease under those of last year'^ 
would be more logical. ^^Decrease as compared with^^ is the 
formally correct way to state the matter. 

Decree — Determine. Decree is a more formal word than 
determine or decide. . It is properly used to designate a deter- 
mination, decision, or order on the part of one who has au- 
thority and power, as a judge or a ruler. It is not proper 
for trivial and commonplace matters. 

Decry — Descry. These words are very different in mean- 
ing. To decry is to cry down, to discredit, denounce, censure, 
disparage, or belittle, especially in a public or official man- 
ner. To descry is to discern, discover, or detect, especially 
as applied to something that is difficult to see and that re- 
quires effort. ^^Some politicians who have decried the Vol- 
stead act think they can descry a change in the distance.^^ 

Deduct. Bee under Subtract. 

Defigure — Disfigure. Once upon a time we had a verb 
defigure that meant to delineate, portray, and represent but it 
is obsolete. Again we had a verb de figure that meant to mar, 
deform, deface, and injure but it is obsolete. Delineate has 
replaced the first and disfigure has replaced the second. 

Definite — Definitive. Definite means limited, fibsced, exact; 
definitive means conclusive. A definite statement or ojBfer is a 
precise one. A definitive statement or ofier is precise and also 
final and unalterable. Definitive applies to editions of liter- 
ary works in the sense of complete, thorough, and authorita- 
tive — *‘the last word” on the subject. A definitive bond is an 
unconditional bond. 

Defrauder. Bee under Skinflint. 

Degrade. See under Demean. 
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Delicate — Delicious. These adjectives were once much 
closer in meaning than they are now. Delicate means dainty, 
tender, frail, fastidious, refined, and fine. Delicious is now 
limited almost entirely to things pleasing to the taste. ^^A 
person in delicate health finds few delicious foods.’^ 

Delightful. See under Glorious. 

Deliver. See under Administer. 

Deliverance — Delivery. These closely related nouns must 
he distinguished according to context. The delivery of 
goods means the transfer of possession, often involving trans- 
portation. The delivery of a speech means the utterance or 
the manner of presentation. The delivery of a ball means 
the act of throwing or the manner in which this is done. The 
delivery of a child means the act of giving birth. Deliverance 
is now considered incorrect in these contexts. Deliverance 
means primarily rescue or release from a state considered 
to be dangerous, evil, or otherwise undesirable, as ^^deliver- 
ance from prison, pain, or sin.” 

Delusion. See under Illusion. 

Demand — Order. Demand is sometimes misused for order ^ 
as demanded me to come at once.” This should be 
ordered me to come at once” or demanded that I come 
at once.” The object of demand should be the thing called 
for, as ^‘to demand payment, care, or surrender.” 

Demean — Degrade. Demean is not now in good use in the 
sense of lower, ahase, or degrade, as demeaned himself 
by getting drunk.” To demean one^s self means simply to 
conduct one^s self. The manner must be indicated by other 
words, as demeaned himself like a gentleman.” 

Demi — Semi. The French prefix demi literally means 
half but in English compounds it usually means smaller, 
shorter, or less than complete. A demitrain is a short train 
and a demigod is an inferior deity. The Latin prefix semi 
means half and is usually used in this literal sense, as in 
semiannual^, semimonthly, and semicircle. Occasionally it 
means partly, as in semitransparent, semiofficial, and semi- 
public. 

Demise — ^Death. The cessation of life in a person of royal 
rank or great fame may be correctly called his demise. But 
the loose application of this word to any and all persons is 
unwarranted. Death is the correct and preferred word. 
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Democrat — democrat. The capitalized word Democrat 
means a member of the Democratic Party in the United 
States. The nncapitalized word democrat means a person who 
believes in the practices and principles of democracy as op- 
posed to aristocracy. 

Demolish — Destroy. The verb demolish is often used 
when destroy would be more appropriate. Destroy is the 
general term meaning to ruin or to spoil. It applies to ma- 
terial and immaterial things. Demolish is a more limited 
term, applying only to physical mass. A building may be 
demolished and friendship may be destroyed. 

Demonstrive — Demonstrative. Demonstrive is an error 
for demonstrative, an adjective meaning in general showing 
plainly, making clear, proving conclusively, or displaying 
much. In grammar a demonstrative is a word that points 
out or designates, such as this, that, these, and those. 

Denominate — Nominate. These verbs are not now inter- 
changeable. To denominate is to name or to call by a name, 
as '^John Jones was denominated a Master Farmer by the 
committee.^^ Nominate is obsolete in this sense and now 
means to name as a candidate or to propose by name for a 
certain position, as ^^Whom will the Democrats nominate for 
the Presidency?’^ 

Dent — Dint. Dent is always used literally; it refers to a 
depression in a material surface made by an actual blow, as 
^^a dent in a pan.” Dint may be used in the same literal 
sense as dent, but may also be used figuratively, as ^'That 
escapade put a dint in his reputation.” 

Deny. See under Refute. 

Dependant — Dependent. These forms have been used in- 
terchangeably in various adjective and noun senses. In 
present use dependent is correct and preferred in all senses. 
Dependant is still used as a noun by some writers, especially 
to name an ornament that is worn. 

Deplacement — Displacement. Deplacement is an error 
for displacement. Deplace and ' deplacement are not recog- 
nized by English dictionaries. DSplacS is a French adjective 
meaning out of place or misplaced. 

Depleted — ^Reduced. Depleted is often misused as if it 
meant reduced, lessened, or diminished. Correctly used it 
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means emptied, unloaded, or exiiansted. ^'His strength is de- 
pleted” means entirely used up. 

Depositary — Depository. The noun depositary is pre- 
ferred to depository in the sense of a person who receives a 
deposit of money or other valuables, as ^'He acts as depositary 
for many people.” The noun depository is preferred to de- 
positary in the sense of a place in which to deposit money 
or other valuables, as ^That bank is a safe depository.” 

Depot — Station. Depot is not in good use as a name for 
a passenger station. Depot is properly applied to a building 
in which goods are deposited and stored, as a warehouse or a 
storehouse. It is correct for a railway freight building. 

Depravation — Depravity. Depravatiorb is the act of cor- 
rupting or perverting morals. Depravity is the condition of 
one whose morals have been corrupted or perverted. These 
nouns are not interchangeable. 

Deprecate — Depreciate. Deprecate is sometimes misused 
for depredate^ as '^He was inclined to deprecate the privileges 
of democracy.” The original meaning of deprecate is “to 
seek to avert by prayer or supplication.” Deprecate is not 
in good use as a synonym of censure, condemn, or disapprove. 
Correctly used deprecate means to disapprove regretfully and 
in an effort to forestall something bad or disagreeable, as 
“The linguist deprecates the tendency toward slovenly speech.” 
Depreciate means to undervalue, belittle, or disparage, as 
“Do not think that we depreciate your good will.” 

Descend. See under Climb Down. 

Descend Down — Descend. Descend implies downward 
movement so strongly that it is hard to imagine a case in 
which down could be justified even as an intensive. 

Descry. See under Decry. 

Desirable — Desirous. In present use these adjectives are 
distinguished as follows. Desirable applies to something out- 
side of a person, a quality or a combination of qualities that 
pleases him and arouses his desire. Desirous applies to the 
feeling of desire that is within a person. “Men are desirous 
to secure this property because it is very desirable.” 

Despatch — ^Dispatch. Modem American usage prefers dis- 
patch both as noun and as verb. 

Despite Of — In Spite Of. The incorrect form despite of 
is doubtless due to confusion with in spite of. Correct forms 
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are: spite of his protestations he iBnally went”; ‘^Despite 

his previous record he was elected.” 

Destination — Destiny. These nouns are closely related 
and sometimes interchangeable but hardly here: '^Friends 
could not learn the destiny of the honeymoon.” Destination 
usually means the place to which one travels or sends 
something but it may mean the purpose or object that one 
has in view. Destiny means a predetermined and foreor- 
dained condition or outcome. Fortune, lot, fate, and doom 
are synonyms of destiny. Man may determine his destination 
but not his destiny. 

Destroy. See under Decimate and Demolish. 

Determinately — Determinedly. Determinately is some- 
times used erroneously for determinedly, as “He undertook 
the task determinately.” Determinedly means in a deter- 
mined manner, with determination. Determinately is the 
adverbial form of determinate, which means primarily estab- 
lished, definite, fixed, and having definite limits. 

Determine. See under Decree. 

Detestable. See under Beastly. 

Detract — Distract. “Numerous outside activities detract 
the students’ attention from their studies.” Detract is misused 
for distract, both of which mean literally to draw from. De- 
tract is used in the sense of depreciate, disparage, and dero- 
gate, that is, to lower a standing or reputation. Distract is 
used in the sense of divert, and applies especially to atten- 
tion. It also means to agitate and perplex, sometimes to the 
extent of crazing. 

Detract. See under Subtract. 

Device — Devise. In present usage these words are dis- 
tinguished as follows. Device is always a noun meaning some- 
thing invented, constructed, or contrived for a certain purpose, 
as “a device for cutting grass.” Except in a technical legal 
sense, devise is always a verb, meaning to invent or contrive, 
as “He devised a new plan.” In law a devise is a will that 
disposes of real property, the property that is so disposed of, 
or the act of so disposing. 

Deviltry — Devilry. These nouns have the same meaning, 
first, of action performed by devils, and by extension wicked 
conduct and mischief in general. The form devilry is pre- 
ferred. 
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Deviser — Devisor — Divisor, In tlie general sense of one 
wlio invents or plans something deviser is the correct word, 
as ^^Blank is the deviser of a new type of piston/’ Devisor 
is a legal word, meaning one who disposes of property by 
means of a will, as '^What the devisor gives, the devisee re- 
ceives.” Divisor is a mathematical term meaning the number 
by which another number is divided. “If the dividend is 
fifty and the divisor is ten, the result will be five.” 

Devote — ^Devotee. Devote is a verb meaning to set apart, 
apply, or consecrate, as “He devotes all of his time to his 
work.” Devotee is a noun meaning one who is zealously 
devoted, especially to religious duties, and often to the extent 
of being a religious fanatic. 

Devoted. 8ee under Addicted. 

Devotional — Devotions. Devotional is not in good use 
as a noun. It is properly an adjective, as “devotional exer- 
cises, meetings, attitudes, or songs.” Devotions is a noun 
meaning worship or prayer. 

Dexterous — Dextrous. Both of these adjective forms 
are correct. Both are in constant use. Some writers prefer 
the first form bocause it shows the relationship to dexter and 
dexterity. Others prefer the second form because it is 
shorter. The same statements apply to dexterously — dex- 
trously and dexterousness — dextrousness, 

Dialetical — Dialectal. In reference to a dialect the adjec- 
tive dialectal is preferred to dialectic or dialectical, which 
refer primarily to the science or art of dialectics. 

Dialogue — Conversation. In present usage dialogue is 
equivalent to conversation. It applies primarily to oral ex- 
pression. It is not limited to two persons but applies also 
to any number above that. It is opposed to monologue. 

Did Not. See under Never. 

Didst — Did. Didst is an archaic form of did that sur- 
vives in poetry but is not appropriate in ordinary prose. 

Die. See under Decease. 

Dier — Dyer. A person who dyes, that is, uses dyestuffs 
for coloring fabrics, is a dyer, as in “cleaners and dyers.” 
Diet is a little-used variant in this sense. Neither form 
means one who dies. 

Dietician — Dietitian. Actual usage in newspaper and 

magazine articles and advertisements clearly favors dietitian 
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as the name o£ a person wlio specializes in the study of foods. 
Less commonly used variants are dietician^ dietist, and dieted 
ist. 

Different — Several. ^^Different speakers on the program 
discussed different subjects.” The writer of this sentence 
did not intend to stress the unlikeness or dissimilarity of the 
speakers or their subjects. Several would have been more 
appropriate than different. If he had wished to stress the 
diversified nature of the program as a whole, he might better 
have said ^Warious speakers discussed a variety of subjects.” 
Different is often used redundantly with no real meaning, as 
^^Four different men spoke at the meeting” and have asked 
him three different times.” 

Different Than — Different From. Different from is the 
preferred form in American usage, as ‘^John is different from 
Joe”; “December is different from June.” Different to is 
used somewhat in England but is now considered colloquial 
there. Different than is not in good use anywhere. 

Differ From — Differ With. Differ from is the only cor- 
rect form for expressing unlikeness, as “The moon differs 
from the sun”; “California differs from New York”; “Age 
differs from youth.” Differ with is the preferred form for 
expressing divergence of opinions, as “We differ with one 
another on religious matters” and “I beg leave to differ with 
you.” 

Digged — Dug. In present American usage dug is the only 
preterit of the verb dig, Shakespeare and Milton used 
digged. 

Digit — Finger. Digit is not now in good use for finger. 
Used seriously it suggests affectation. It may be used humor- 
ously in this sense. 

Dilemma — Predicament. Dilemma is often loosely used 
instead of predicament or plight. A dilemma is a choice be- 
tween two unpleasant or undesirable things one of which must 
be chosen. These are called the horns of the dilemma and 
the disputant placed in a dilemma will be impaled on one or 
the other of these horns. The conclusion or the outcome is 
certain to be against the one who confronts a dilemma. 

Diminish. See under Minify. 

Dinner — Have Dinner, Dinner is properly a noun. Dic- 
tionaries do not recognize it as a verb. But some people re- 
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port having ^^dinnered with the Joneses's^' and ^^the joy of 
dinnering with friends/^ This use is colloquial at best. 
Breakfast and lunch are verbs as well as nouns in good stand- 
ing. 

Dinosaur — Dinoceras. The dinosaur is a reptile of the 
extinct order of Dinosauria, which were widely distributed 
and varied in length from three to seventy feet. The dinoceras 
is an elephant-like mammal of the extinct order of Dinoceras. 

Dint. See under Dent. 

Direct — Directly. Direct may be used correctly both as 
adjective and as adverb, as ^^He uses direct methods”; ^‘He 
went direct to Boston.” But when the meaning is ^Vithout any 
intervening agent” we must use directly ^ as ‘^He was directly 
responsible for the loss.” In the sense of ^^immediately after” 
or ^^as soon as” directly is called colloquial by some authorities 
and is more severely censured by others. ^Directly I got home 
I learned the news.” Although directly has been used in this 
conjunctive sense by many writers, mostly British, it is not 
now considered proper. 

Disagreeable. See under Awful, Horrible, and Hasty. 

Disagree From — Disagree With. Disagree from is an 
error due to false analogy with differ from, which is correct. 
Disagree with is the correct form, as disagree with you” 
and ^^They disagree with me.” 

Disappointed Of — Disappointed In. We are disappointed 
of things expected or desired and not received and of things 
striven for and not attained, as '^The strike disappointed the 
investor of his profits”; “The hail disappointed the farmer 
of his corn crop.” We are disappointed in a thing received 
or attained and found not to be what we expected or desired, 
as “Many were disappointed in the outcome of the war”; “I 
was disappointed in his latest book.” 

Disarmed — Unarmed. These participial adjectives are not 
interchangeable. An unarmed man is one who is not carrying 
weapons. A disarmed man is one who has been deprived of 
weapons that he was carrying. Only one who was previously 
armed can be disarmed. 

Disassemble — Dissemble. To disassemble is to break up 
or destroy an assembly or an assemblage and to scatter the 
members or parts. To dissemble is to hide, disguise, or 
pretend, especially as applied to feelings and motives. “"WTien 
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the dictator ordered the mob to disassemble in the name of 
the Church he dissembled his real purpose/' 

Disassociate — Dissociate. In the general sense of sep- 
arate or disunite the verb dissociate is always preferred. In 
the special sense of breaking up an association of persons the 
verb disassociate is permissible but even here the shorter and 
more logical form dissociate is recommended. 

Disaster. See under Holocaust. 

Disbar. See under Debar. 

Disbeliever — Unbeliever. These words are used inter- 
changeably in the sense of an infidel. In more general senses 
an unbeliever may be a doubter or one who withholds belief, 
while a disbeliever is always one who definitely rejects a cer- 
tain idea. 

Disbeliever, See under Skeptic. 

Disburse — Disperse, These verbs are distinguished as 
follows. Disperse is the general word, meaning to spread, 
scatter, disseminate, or vanish. People, news, diseases, clouds, 
colors, and many other things may he dispersed. Disburse 
is limited to financial matters, and means to pay out money. 
Dispurse is an obsolete variant of disburse. 

Disc — Disk, The form disk is now preferred in the gen- 
eral sense of a flat circular plate and in the names of various 
engines, machines, implements, and devices, as '^disk har- 
row," ^^disk plow,” and ^^disk valve.” 

Disclaim. See under Declaim. 

Disclose — Expose. These verbs overlap but are not 
identical. Disclose is the general word meaning to reveal any 
fact, whether good or bad. Expose means primarily to place 
in a dangerous situation, as to expose one's self to the storm. 
In the sense of laying bare or unmasking something bad it is 
closely related to the noun expose. See under Discover. 

Discolored. See under Uncolored. 

Discomfit — Discomfort. In present use discomfit is al- 
ways a verb. It means to bafiBie, perplex, disconcert, confuse, 
and embarrass, as ^^The students discomfited the instructor by 
means of their questions.” Discomfort is a noun meaning 
pain, and also a verb meaning to disturb or trouble, often in 
a physical sense, as ^‘Train whistles discomfort us”; ‘^Exces- 
sive heat discomforts us.” 

Discomfortable. See under Uncomfortable. 
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Discontent. See under Miseontent, 

Discoursive — Discursive. Tiie adjective discoursive is 
called obsolete but might well be retained to fill some needs 
that discursive does not fill. As applied to persons discour- 
sive means, or meant, communicative and as applied to their 
communications it meant characterized by reason. In present 
use discursive almost invariably means digressive, desultory, 
and rambling. 

Discourteous. See under Uncourteous. 

Discover — Disclose. Discover is obsolete in the literal 
sense of remove a covering. We now use uncover. Discover 
is nearly obsolete in the sense of make known what was previ- 
ously kept secret. We now use disclose^ expose^ divulge, or 
reveal. In modern English to discover a secret is to learn it. 

Discover — Invent. Discover now means to find or detect 
that which existed before, as distinguished from invent, 
meaning to originate or devise something that has not existed 
before. Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean. Gutenberg in- 
vented printing. 

Discreet — Discrete. These adjectives are distinguished as 
follows. Discreet means judicious, sagacious, or cautious, 
especially in speaking or writing, as ^^He is too discreet to be 
a good conversationist.^^ Discrete means separate, distinct, or 
disjunct, as '^That proposition contains two discrete parts/^ 

Disease — Decease. Disease, or illness, may be so severe 
as to cause decease, or death. 

Disenfranchise — Disfranchise. Disfranchise is the cor- 
rect verb meaning to deprive or to dispossess one of a right 
or a privilege. Disenfranchise is a variant form but is not in 
good use. 

Disfigure. See under Defigure. 

Disillusionize — Disillusion. The shorter verb form dis- 
illusion is equally correct and for most purposes preferable. 

Disinterested — Uninterested. Disinterested is often mis- 
used for uninterested, which means merely lacking in in- 
terest. Disinterested means freedom from bias or prejudice, 
freedom from personal or selfish motives. A judge must be 
disinterested in a case but he should not be uninterested. 

Disk. See under Disc. 

Dislike. See under Hate. 

Disorder. See under Mess. 
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Disorganized. See under Unorganized. 

Dispatch. See under Despatch. 

Disperse- See under Disburse. 

Displace — Replace. To displace is to put out o£ the 
natural or customary place, as to displace a book in the li- 
brary. To replace is to fill the place of something. The dis- 
placed book may prove to be permanently lost and may then 
be replaced by a new copy. 

Displacement. See under Deplacement. 

Displeased. See under Unpleased. 

Disqualified. See under Unqualified. 

Disquisition. See under Inquisition. 

Dissatisfied. See under Unsatisfied. 

Dissemble. See under Disassemble. 

Dissimulation — Dissemination. The student who defined 
a college as '^an institution for the dissimulation of knowl- 
edge^’ got somewhat beyond his depth. No doubt he meant 
dissemination, that is, scattering, spreading, dispersion, cir- 
culation, or diffusion. Dissimulation means feigning, pre- 
tending, or hypocrisy. 

Dissociate. See under Disassociate. 

Distance. See under Piece- 

Distinctive — Distinguished. These adjectives are often 
confused, the first being used when the second is intended. 
Distinctive means marked in such a way as to be separated 
from others, as “Each species has certain distinctive fea- 
tures.” Distinguished means marked in such a way as to be 
notable or famous, as “Pershing is a distinguished general.” 

Distinctively — Distinctly. These adjectives are related 
but not interchangeable. Distinctively means marked, charac- 
terized, or differentiated in a special manner, as “That is a 
distinctively American idiom.” Distinctly means plainly, 
clearly, and precisely, as “Everyone in the room could hear 
the speaker distinctly.” 

Distract. See under Detract. 

Distributative — Distributive. Distributative is an error 
for distributive, which is the only correct form of the adjec- 
tive that means serving to distribute or expressing distribu- 
tion, and the noun meaning a word that expresses a separation 
of individuals, such as each, every, either, and neither. 

Diurnal — Daily. Diurnal is sometimes used carelessly or in 
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affectation for daily. Diurnal is a scientific term and refers 
to tlie astronomical day, as “Tlie eartlx has a diurnal motion on 
its axis.” Diurnal is also used in serious poetry. But for all 
ordinary matters daily is the correct word, as ^^our daily 
bread,” “his daily visit,” “one’s daily task.” 

Dived. See under Dove. 

Divers — Diverse. These adjectives are closely related but 
not identical in meaning or use. Divers means several or 
sundry, that is, plurality without any emphasis on points of 
difference, as “Divers men tried to solve the problem”; 
^'Divers plans were suggested.” Diverse means markedly dif- 
ferent or unlike, as “Their views were diverse, as diverse as 
Chicago and Paris.” Note the pronunciation: dfvers and 
diverse'. 

Divide Off — Divide. The expression divide off is usually 
redundant since divide includes the whole idea, as “He will 
divide the land into lots.” 

Divide Up — Divide. Tip is superfluous in the expression 
divide up. Correct uses are : “The week is divided into seven 
days”; “He divided his wealth among his children”; “You 
will have to divide your time more carefully.” 

Divorce — Divorcee. The French masculine noun divorcS 
means a man who has legally separated from his wife. The 
feminine noun divorcee means a woman who has been legally 
separated from her husband. The tendency in English is to 
disregard this distinction and to use divorcee for both sexes. 

Dock — Pier. “We parted on the dock.” Dock is some- 
times made to include the pier or the wharf but primarily it 
means the water between piers or within a basin used by 
ships. A pier is a structure from which ships are loaded and 
unloaded. 

Doctress — Doctor. Doctress is not in good use except in 
instances in which there is some special reason for stressing 
the female sex of a doctor. Doctor is correct as an academic 
title and as the name of a medical practitioner without refer- 
ence to sex. 

Dog. See under Qanine. 

Domicile — Home. Domicile is properly a law term mean- 
ing legal residence. It suggests affectation when used for 
home in the ordinary sense, as “He goes to his domicile every 
day for dinner.” 
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Dominate — Dominant. Through careless enunciation the 
verb dominate^ meaning to rule, govern, or control, is often 
misused for the adjective dominant^ meaning superior, ruling, 
governing, or controlling. '^She is not happy unless she 
dominates.^^ ^^She has a dominant personality.^^ 

Domineer — Dominate. These verbs are closely related but 
by no means interchangeable. To dominate is to rule, gov- 
ern, or control in any manner. To domineer is to rule, gov- 
ern, or control in an arbitrary, an insolent, or a tyrannical 
manner. Domineer always has unfavorable connotations; 
dominate sometimes has. 

Dominos — ^Dominoes. Certain kinds of masks, hoods, 
veils, and masquerade costumes are called dominos. The 
game played with dotted flat pieces is called dominoes. 

Done. See under Through. 

Do Not Remember. See under Never Remember. 

Don’t — Doesn’t. Since don’t is a contraction of do not it is 
ungrammatical with a subject, either noun or pronoun, in the 
third person singular, as “John don’t”; “he don’t”; “it don’t.” 
Use doesn’t, or better still does not. 

Don’t Let’s — ^Let’s Not. Don’t let’s is a dialectal form, as 
“Don’t let’s tell him about it.” Let’s don’t is a dialectal vari- 
ant. The correct form is lefs not, as “Let’s not tell him about 
it,” or more formally “Let us not tell him about it.” 

Dost — Do. Dost is an archaic form of do often used in 
poetry but not appropriate in ordinary prose. The same 
statement applies to doth. 

Doubtlessly — Doubtless. The adverbial form doubtlessly 
is seldom used because it is awkward and unnecessary. 
Doubtless is the correct and preferred adverb, as “We shall 
doubtless heat from him soon.” Undoubtedly is equally 
correct. 

Dove — ^Dived. Dove is a colloquial preterit of the verb 
dive. The correct form is dived. 

Dower — Dowry. Dower is a widow’s statutory share of 
the estate of her deceased husband. Dowry is the property 
which a wife brings to her husband at the time of their 
marriage. 

Downstairs— Below Stairs. As a means of indicating a 
lower floor, especially the ground floor, below stairs is re- 
garded by some as preferable to downstairs since below im- 
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plies a fixed position. The distinction may be seen in this 
example: “He went downstairs to the kitchen, which is below 
stairs.’^ In American usage downstairs is common in both 
senses. See under Upstairs. 

Down To Date — Up To Date. The phrase up to date is 
more commonly used than down to date but both are estab- 
lished idioms, as “Our accounts are now up to date^'; “The 
books are posted down to date.^' As adjectives these expres- 
sions are hyphened compounds, as “an up-to-date building” 
and “a down-to-date account.” 

Down Town. See under Up Town. 

Downwards — Downward. Downward is the only correct 
form for the adjective, as “a downward stroke.” Both forms 
are correct for the adverb, as “The stone rolled downward”; 
“He did not dare to look downwards.” Since the s is super- 
fluous as well as unpleasant to the ear, the simpler form 
downward is usually preferable. 

Drank — Drunk. These verbs are often confused. Drank 
is past tense; drunk is perfect. “He drank much liquor”; “I 
have drunk no coffee to-day.” 

Draught — Draft. These are variant spellings of the same 
word. Draft is now generally preferred in all senses, as noun, 
verb, and adjective. 

Drier. See under Dryer. 

Dries — Drys. The third person singular form of the verb 
dry is dnries^ as “The sun dries the clothes.” What is the 
plural of the noun dry? Both dries and drys have been used. 
Present popular usage favors drys, especially in the col- 
loquial sense of those who favor prohibition. 

Drink. See under Libation. 

Drinker. See under Toper. 

Drink Up — Drink. “You must drink up your milk.” In 
all such sentences up is redundant and should be omitted. 

Drop — Droop. These verbs overlap but are not always 
interchangeable. When an apple drops it falls to the gronnd. 
The leaves of the tree may droop in the heat of summer but 
most of them do not drop until in the fall. That which 
hangs down without being severed is said to droop. Droop 
is more appropriate than drop when figuratively applied to 
human emotions. 
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Drop Up — Come Up. The man who inyites another to 
drop up and see him at his office on the fifteenth floor for- 
gets that the verb drop in all of its many uses carries the 
idea of downward motion. ^'Drop would be somewhat 
less illogical. ^‘Come up” would be better. 

Drought — Drouth. These are two forms of the same noun. 
They mean dryness, especially from lack of rain, a period of 
dry weather, or a permanent state of aridity. Both forms 
have been widely used by reputable writers. Drouth seems 
to be preferred in present usage. Each is pronounced as 
spelled, one ends in the other in th, Drowth is a dialectal 
variant. 

Drunk. See under Drank and Intoxicated. 

Dryer — Drier. Drier is the only correct comparative de- 
gree of the adjective dry. As a noun meaning a person who 
dries or a substance that aids in drying both drier and dryer 
are used but drier is generally preferred. 

Drys. ‘ See under Dries. 

Due To — ^Because Of. ^^He walks slowly due to lame- 
ness.” This sentence contains an erroneous use of d/ae to, 
which is an adjective modifier and must be definitely related 
to a noun. ^^His slowness is due to lameness” is correct. 
Many writers and critics prefer an adverbial construction 
such as walks slowly because of lameness” or ^^on ac- 
count of lameness” or ^'owing to lameness.” The illogical 
construction ^^the reason is due to” should never be used. 
Instead of "The reason I am late is due to the rain” we should 
say "The reason I am late is that it rained” or "My lateness 
is due to the rain” or "I am late on account of the rain.” 

Dug. See under Digged. 

Dutch — German, Dutch is often incorrectly used for 
German, In present-day English Dutch is correctly used in 
reference to the Netherlands and its inhabitants. A Dutch- 
man is a native or an inhabitant of the Netherlands. In Ger- 
man Deutsch means German, Deutscher means a German, 
and Deutschland means Germany. In Dutch is a slang equiv- 
alent of in had. 

Duty. See under Service. 

D'welled — Dwelt. Dwelled is now rare as a preterit of 
dwell. The modem form is dwelt. 
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Dyer. See under Dier. 

Dying — ^Dyeing. These words are similar in form and 
identical in sound bnt very different in meaning. Dying is 
the present participle of die, as '^People are dying every day.” 
Dyeing is the present participle of dye, as ^‘This laundry does 
cleaning and dyeing.” 


E 


Each. See under Both. 

Each Other — One Another. Each other is incorrectly 
used where more than two persons or things are concerned, 
as residents of a city should help each other.” Say one 
another. It is correct to say “A man and his wife should 
help each other.” ^^They understand each other’^ implies that 
two persons are concerned. “They understand one another” 
implies that more than two are concerned. 

Eager. See under Anxious and Curious. 

Earliest. See under Soonest. 

Early, See under Young. 

Early Beginning — ^Beginnings. The redundant expres- 
sion early beginnings should he avoided. Omit early from 
such sentences as “The early beginnings of the company were 
small.” 

Early Date — Soon. The phrase early date is objectionable 
for at least two reasons: it lacks the specific quality that 
such a reference should have, and it is so worn through 
excessive use that it has little if any meaning. If you cannot 
specify the date, be content to say soon. 

Early — Soon, Early applies to that which precedes a cer- 
tain point of time, and soon to that which follows such a point. 
“He came early” means that he came before the appointed 
or necessary time; whereas “He came soon” means that he 
came shortly after some other event that has been mentioned. 
“I came early and the others soon began to gather.” 

Earn. See under Make. 

Earth. — World — Globe, The earth is one of the planets 
revolving about the sun. The world is the sum of human 
activities and interests. This distinction is fundamentally 
correct hut the words overlap in many uses and are inter- 
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changeable in some. the ends of the eartb^^ and trip 
around the world^’ are not very logical but are established in 
usage. A globe means a sphere. The globe means the earth. 

Earthly — Earthy. In modem usage these adjectives are 
distinguished as follows. Earthly is used in the sense of 
worldly as opposed to heavenly, as ^^an earthly paradise.” 
Earthy has the more literal meaning of *^like soil,” as “an 
earthy texture.” 

Easier — More Easily. The adjective easier is often mis- 
used for the adverbial phrase more easily. Correct uses are: 
“Your work is easier than mine”; ^Wou learn more easily 
than I.” 

Easily — Easy. Easily is often misused for easy, as “This 
car rides very easily.” This construction demands the predi- 
cate adjective easy and not the adverb easily, 

Easternly — ^Easterly. The correct modern form is easterly, 
not easternly. Both as adjective and adverb easterly applies 
chiefly to wind and is not in good use as a general substitute 
for east or eastern. 

Eastwards — Eastward. Eastward is the only correct 
form of the adjective, as “an eastward migration,” “east- 
ward bound.” The adverb may be written eastwards but the 
simpler form eastward is generally preferred, as “He traveled 
eastward”; “The wind blew eastward.” 

Eat — ^Ate. The proper preterit of eat is ate, as “I ate a 
good dinner yesterday.” The use of eat for the past tense is 
obsolete. The pronunciation et for eat in the past tense is 
not in good use in the United States. 

Eatable — Edible. Anglo-Saxon eatable and Latin edible 
are equally correct, both in the adjective sense of fit to eat 
and in the noun sense of anything that may be eaten. 
Edible seems to occur more frequently as adjective and eat-- 
able more frequently as noun. 

Eat Up — Eat. “You must eat up your bread.” In all 
such sentences wp is redundant and should be omitted. 

Economic — Economical. These adjectives are no longer 
interchangeable. The first refers to the science of economics 
and the second to economy in the sense of thrift and saving. 
Thus we have “economic questions,” “economic botany,” and 
“economic policy.” On the other hand we have “economical 
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management/^ '^economical buying,” and "economical per- 
sons.” 

Economical. See under Stingy. 

Edible. See under Eatable. 

Edifice — House. Edifice properly applies to a large, im- 
posing, and elegant building such as a palace or a cathedral 
but not to an ordinary dwelling house. 

Editorial — Leading Article. Editorial was originally an 
adjective. As a noun it has been called "an unpleasant 
Americanism.” Some prefer the British leader or leading 
article as more accurately descriptive of the thing named. 
But editorial is probably fixed in American usage. 

Editress — Editor. Editress is not in good use except in 
instances in which there is some special reason for stressing 
the female sex of an editor. Editor is the correct name for 
any person who prepares a work for publication. 

Educational — Educative. These adjectives are closely re- 
lated but not identical. Educational has the general meaning 
of relating to education, as "educational theories, policies, 
ideals, methods, courses, and books.” Educative has the more 
specific meaning of actually educating, that is, leading out and 
developing the character, as "educative subjects, efforts, 
methods, and influences.” 

E’er — ^Ere. E’er is a contraction of ever. Ere is a complete 
word meaning before. Both are poetic words and are out 
of place in ordinary prose. 

Effect. See under Affect. 

Effective — Effectual. The adjective effective is often 
used when effectual would be better. Anything that is able 
to produce an effect may be called effective. As applied to 
things effective often means serviceable. As applied to laws 
and orders effective means operative. Only that which pro- 
duces an effect in a competent, adequate, decisive, or final 
manner is properly called effectual. Effectual is a word of 
commendation. Some laws are effective, that is, in force, 
without being effectual, that is, accomplishing in a final man- 
ner the purpose intended. 

Effeminate — Feminine. These adjectives are listed as 
synonyms but are by no means interchangeable. Feminine is 
the general word for that which characterizes or belongs to 
women. Effeminate is a specialized word applied to men who 
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Elder — Older. As an adjective elder is a variant of older 
but is more restricted in its use. Elder is almost always ap- 
plied to persons and most frequently to related persons, as 
^^an elder brother,” ^^an elder sister.” It is ridiculous to 
apply elder to buildings, roads, or ebeese. Older is correct for 
all objects. Older is correct in statements of comparison, as 
^This book is older than that one”; is older than you.” 
Eldest and oldest are distinguished in the same manner. 

Electric — Electrical. These adjectives are interchangeable 
in some places. But in actual use electric has almost entirely 
displaced the longer form, as ^^electric battery, light, furnace, 
generator, ignition, railway.” Electrical is used to name a 
branch of engineering and in a few other connections to mean 
concerning electricity^ as ^^the electrical industry.” 

Elegant — Pleasing, Elegant is vulgar as an adjective of all 
work, as ^^an elegant time,” ^^an elegant dinner,” “an elegant 
walk,” “an elegant farm.” That is elegant which is eharae- 
terized by propriety, refinement, and grace, as “elegant style, 
furnishings, and tastes.” 

Elementary — ^Elemental. These adjectives are closely re- 
lated but not always interchangeable. Elementary is of wide 
application in the sense of simple, introductory, or rudimen- 
tal, as “an elementary school, lesson, or treatise.” Elemental 
is of more limited application and means primal or ultimate, 
as “elemental fire, spirit, feeling, or language.” 

Elevator. See under Lift. 

Ellipse — Ellipsis. These nouns were once interchangeable 
but are not so now. In present usage ellipse is a geometrical 
term meaning “a closed plane curve, the sum of the distances 
from every point of which, measured to two points within the 
curve, is a constant quantity.” Ellipsis is a grammatical term 
meaning the omission of words that are necessary to gram- 
matical completeness, as “plans he had” for “plans that he 
had”; “a day or two” for “a day or two days”; “Terrible 1” 
for “It is terrible!” Numerous elliptical expressions are 
established idioms. Ellipis is often carried to excess. The 
words omitted should be obviously clear to the reader. Con- 
versation is elliptical to a high degree, though seldom to the 
degree to which it was carried by two fishermen who met on 
the road and conversed as follows: 
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“Goingf^ 

«Aiiyf' 

“Some.” 

“Big?” 

“SmaU.” 

The term ellipsis is also applied to a series of dots ... or 
stars ^ ^ ^ used in printing to show the omission of let- 
ters or words. 

Elliptic — Elliptical. Elliptic is generally used with refer- 
ence to mathematical matters relating to an ellipse. Elliptical 
is generally used with reference to grammatical constructions. 
Elliptical means having a part omitted. It is not a synonym 
of omitted. An elliptical sentence is one from which some 
grammatical element is omitted. 

Elocute — Speak. The verb elocute is an unauthorized 
back formation from the noun elocution. It is not in good 
use, in fact, is not recognized in most dictionaries. Those 
who use it no doubt feel that speak is too general and fails 
to stress the oratorical qualities of voice and gesture. 

Eloquent. See under Grandiloquent. 

Else But — Else Than. Else hut is often incorrectly used 
for else than. Say “I shall deal with no one else than he” 
or “I shall deal with no one hut him.” Note that the nomi- 
native is used after than. 

Elsewhere. See under Otherwhere. 

Elude. See under Illude. 

Elusion — Illusion. Elusion was once synonymous with 
illusion hut is obsolete in this sense. Elusion means evasion 
or escape, as “The criminaFs elusion of the police was hard 
to understand.” Illusion means an imaginary appearance ox 
an apparition, “something that isn^t there.” 

Embody. See under Imhody. 

Emend — ^Amend. Emend is obsolete in the general sense 
of amend. In modern usage emend is limited to literary 
works and applies especially to early and ancient texts. “The 
editor emended the text” means that he corrected or improved 
it, at least in his own opinion. To amend is to alter or 
modify, especially in parliamentary procedure. 

Emerge— tissue. Emerge is often used when issue would 
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be moxe correct, as "The crowd emerged from the office build- 
ing at noon.’^ Emerge applies properly to that which comes 
out or into view after being immersed, enveloped, or con- 
cealed, as ‘^The sun emerged from behind the clouds”; “The 
stars now emerge”; “Can a criminal emerge from his sin?” 
Issue applies properly to that which comes forth through an 
opening after being shut up or inclosed, or to that which 
proceeds from a source, as “The spectators issue from the 
stadium”; “All rights issue from the people themselves.” 

Emerge. See under Immerge. 

Emigrant — Immigrant. A person who leaves one country 
to take up residence in another is an emigrant. A person 
who comes to a country as a permanent resident is an immi- 
grant. The same person is an emigrant in the country that 
he leaves and an immigrant in the country that he reaches. 

Eminent. See under Imminent. 

Employ — Employment. These nouns must be distin- 
guished. Employ is obsolete or rare in all noun senses except 
as a snyonym of service, that is, in a state of being employed 
by, as “He is in the employ of this company.” Employment 
means occupation, the activities that occupy one’s time, or the 
position that one holds, as “His employment is collecting ac- 
counts.” 

Employe — Employee. The French masculine noun em- 
ploys means a male member of a staff. The feminine noun 
employee means a female member of a staff. In English 
employee is used to designate a hired person of either sex. 

Emporium — Store. Lovers of big words often misuse 
emporium as the name of a store or a shop. Properly it 
means a leading or central commercial city. The English 
plural emporiums is generally preferred to the Latin plural 
emporia. 

Empty — ^Vacant An empty room is one that has no fur- 
niture or other contents. A vacant room may be well fur- 
nished but it is unoccupied by persons. Empty is the literal 
term, as an empty chair, house, lot, street, pail, hand, or 
well, as opposed to a full one. Vacant is less literal, as a 
vacant stare, space, moment, throne, office, or position, as 
opposed to an occupied one. 

Enclose — Inclose. Several authorities list inclose as the 
preferred form in present American usage. Both forms are 
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in constant use. Tlie same statements apply to enclosure — 
inclosure. 

Enclosed Herewith — Enclosed. The phrase enclosed 
herewith is obviously illogical since the first word contains 
the idea of the second. Use one or the other when it is 
necessary, but not both. Enclosed herein is equally bad. 

End. Bee under Last. 

Ending — Ended. Ending is correct in references to a cur- 
rent period of time, as “We expect to pay full dividends for 
this quarter, ending December 31st.^^ Ending is often misused 
for ended in references to periods of time that have passed. 
“We are sending you a report for the year ended December 
31st” is the correct form. 

Enemies. See under Bad Friends. 

Engage In. Bee under Indulge In. 

Engine. See under Ingine. 

English. Bee under Unitedstatish. 

Engraven — Engraved. Engraven as past participle and 
participial adjective of the verb engrave is now archaic or 
poetic. The ordinary prose form is engraved, as “an en- 
graved inscription, plate, or bond.” 

Endless — Innumerable. Endless is often misused for 
innumerable, as “Endless instances of this usage might be 
found.” Say “innumerable instances” or “an endless list of 
instances.” 

Endorse — Indorse. Several authorities list indorse as the 
preferred form in present American usage. Both forms are 
correct. The same statements apply to endorsement — indorse- 
ment. 

End Up— -End. “We must end up this matter soon.” 
In all such sentences wp is redundant and should be omitted. 

Endways — ^Endwise. Both forms of this adverb are in 
use hut endwise is preferred. 

Enervate — ^Innervate. These verbs have opposite mean- 
ings. To enervate is to take away nerve, to weaken, and 
to debilitate. To innervate is to supply nerve, to stimulate, 
and to invigorate. “Two weeks of vacation can hardly in- 
nervate a person who has been enervated by fifty weeks of 
close confinement.” 

Enjoin — ^Join. Enjoin is obsolete as a transitive verb 
meaning to join or to unite. In present use it means to 
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restrain, forbid, or prohibit, especially by an injunction and 
legally by a judicial order. 

Enjoy — Have. Enjoy is incorrectly used for have or 
possess when the thing possessed is not desirable or advanta- 
geous, as enjoys poor bealth^^ ; ^^We enjoyed an accident 
on the way home.’^ 

Enjoyable. See under Immense. 

Enlargen — Enlarge. Enlargen is a common error for the 
verb enlarge. The correct noun is enlargement. The forms 
enlargen and enlargenment have no recognized standing. 

Enmity. See under Amity. 

Enormity — Enormousness. Enormity is sometimes mis- 
used for emrmousnessy as “He spoke of the enormity of this 
country.’^ Enormousness properly applies to size and amount 
in the sense of vastness or hugeness, as “The enormousness 
of the redwoods is hard to realize.^^ Enormous size or ewor- 
mous amount is usually preferable to enormousness. Enor- 
mity is now limited to evil and wickedness and is used in the 
sense of monstrous or outrageous, as “No punishment could be 
too severe for the enormity of that crime.” 

Enormous. See under Monstrous. 

Enough. See under Sufficient. 

Enough That — Enough To. The combination enough 
that is incorrect when followed by a result complement, as 
“There was frost enough that the flowers were ruined.” Say 
“There was frost enough to ruin the flowers,” introducing 
the result complement with an infinitive. Enough so that is 
equally incorrect, as “He works just enough so that he keeps 
his position.” Say “He works just enough to keep his po- 
sition.” 

Enquire — Inquire. Enquire has almost disappeared from 
Atneriean usage. Inquire is the correct form of the verb 
meaning to ask. Enquiry has been supplanted by inquiry^ 
and enquirer by inquirer. 

Ensure — ^Insure. The verb ensure^ meaning to make sure, 
is correct but rare. The noun ensurame is even rarer. In- 
sure and insurance are now preferred in American usage. 

Enthuse — ^Arouse. Enthuse^ a recently coined verb mean- 
ing to make or to become enthusiastic, is generally regarded 
as vulgar. Say “His lectures do not arouse any enthusiasm 
in me,” or “I do not get enthusiastic about his lectures.” 
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Entirely. See under Way. 

Entitle. See under Title. 

Entomology — Etymology. Entomology is the scientific 
study .of insects, a division of the science of zoology. Ety- 
mology is the scientific study of the origin, derivation, and 
historical meanings of words, a division of the science of 
philology. 

Entrance — Entry. Both of these nouns are in good use 
in the sense of the act of entering and also in the sense of the 
means or the place of entering. Entrance usually implies 
only an opening, such as a door or a gate. Entry usually im- 
plies a vestibule or a passageway. 

Entrust — Intrust. Entrust is a little-used variant of in- 
trust^ meaning to consign or to confide. 

Entry — Entrant. Entry is often used incorrectly in the 
sense of one who enters, or one who applies for admission 
to enter, as ^^There were many entries for the race.’^ The 
correct word in this sense is entrant. 

Enumerable — Innumerable. These adjectives have oppo- 
site meanings. That is enumerable which can be counted. 
That is innumerable which cannot be counted. 

Enunciation — ^Annunciation. “The speaker’s annuncia- 
tion was not very clear.” The writer of this probably meant 
enunciation^ that is, the manner of utterance and articulation 
with reference to its fullness and distinctness. Both enun- 
ciation and annunciation mean a statement, declaration, proc- 
lamation, or announcement. Annunciation is used chiefly in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

Envelop — Envelope. Each of these words has been used 
as a verb meaning to surround or to wrap and as a noun 
meaning a covering or a wrapper. In modem use envelop 
is the preferred verb form and envelope is the preferred 
noun form. 

Enviable — Envious. These adjectives overlap. The chief 
distinction is as follows: Enviable means arousing envy and 
envious means feeling envy. “His enviable position makes 
many people envious of him.” Envious of is the most com- 
mon phrase but envious at and envious against are also cor- 
rect. 

Epical — Epochal. These adjectives are often confused. 
Epical means of the nature of epic poetry. Epochal means 
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sufficiently important to mark a new period of time- 
genius could write an epical narrative on Lindbergh's epochal 
flight to Paris." 

Epithetic. See under Apathetic. 

Equally As—Equally. The expression equally as is redun- 
dant since both words express the same idea. ^^Both books 
are equally as good" should be ^^Both books are equally 
good," or '^One of these books is as good as the other." “His 
house is equally as good as yours” should be “His house is as 
good as yours,” or “His house and yours are equally good." 

Erect a Building. See under Build a Building. 

Error. See under Crime. 

Eruption. See under Irruption. 

Escape — Escapade. The noun escape means any act of 
escaping of any kind and from anything. Escapade^ which 
is always a noun, means the act of running away from con- 
finement or control. By extension it has come to mean any 
prank, usually a boyish adventure. Escape cannot be used 
in this sense. 

Especial — Special. Especial is a variant of special inter- 
changeable with it in some uses but not in all. Especially 
is in similar cases a variant of specially. Euphony must be 
considered in choosing between these variants. Special usu- 
ally means particular as opposed to general. Especial usually 
means particular as opposed to ordinary. Correct uses are: 
“He made a special trip." “He came specially for this 
meeting." “You have an especial opportunity." “Conditions 
are especially favorable." 

Esquire — Mister. Esquire is a British title of courtesy 
applied to any man considered to have the social position of 
gentleman. In the United States it is sometimes used in 
written addresses. When so used it should follow the surname 
and no prefixed title should be used. It is incorrect to write 
Mr. John Doe, Esquire. In addresses the abbreviation Esq, 
is permissible, as John Doe, Esq. 

Essential — Needful. These adjectives are close synonyms 
but are distinguishable. That is essential which is absolutely 
necessary and cannot be dispensed with. This limited word 
is often applied loosely to anything that is needed or re- 
quired. Needful applies to that which is wanted but is not 
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necessarily indispensable. ^^Food is essential to life.^^ ^^Good 
cooking is needful for the enjoyment of food/^ 

Essential. See under Important Essential. 

Esteemed Favor — ^Letter. Esteemed favor is a bit of 
correspondence jargon not now in good use. It is absurd to 
call every letter a favor and more than absurd to call it an 
esteemed favor. Call it an order, inquiry, complaint, or some- 
thing specific. Valued favor belongs in the same discard. 

Estray. See under Astray. 

Etc. — ^And So Forth. Etc, is an abbreviation of et cetera^ 
a Latin phrase meaning literally and other things. It may be 
oeead ^^and the rest,” ^^and so on,” ^^and so forth,” or ^^and the 
like.” In formal composition of any kind the full phrase 
should be used, either in the original Latin or in translation. 
The abbreviation suggests haste and carelessness. The com- 
bination and etc, is a gross error. 

Etemal. See under Everlasting. 

Ethical — Ethnical. The adjective ethical relates to moral 
conduct and motives, especially to the science that treats of 
these and the principles of that science. Ethic is an equiva- 
lent but less-used adjective. Ethnical is an adjective applying 
to races of men, especially to characteristics and customs that 
are used to differentiate and classify them. Ethnic is an 
equivalent adjective. 

Eulogistic — Euphemistic. The adjective eulogistic means 
highly commendatory and applies especially to praise given 
dead persons in formal orations. The adjective euphemistic 
means inoffensive or less offensive and applies especially to 
expressions that are substituted in referring to unpleasant 
things. '^A eulogistic speech is likely to contain euphemistic 
references to death.” Eulogistical and euphemistical are 
less-used variants of these words. 

Euphemism — -Euphuism. Euphemism is the substitution 
of an unobjectionable expression for one that is objectionable 
or the use of a soft or gentle manner in naming disagreeable 
things. The substituted expression itself is also called a 
euphemism. Galled home and gone to his rest are euphe- 
misms for dead. Gone west and kicked the tucket are less polite 
euphemisms for the same thing. Euphemisms for hell and 
the devil are also numerous, probably on account of super- 
stitions and ancient tabus. Euphuism is a style of writing 
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and speaking ekaraeterized by affectation, ornateness, big 
words, and an obvious straining after rbetorieal elegance. 
More specifically it is the style of Lyly’s Euphues, 

Even Date — Same Date. Even date, a bit of correspond- 
ence jargon, is not now in good use. Say the same date, or 
better still name the date. 

Evening. See under P. M. 

Event — Great Event. Event is often misused as if it 
meant a great event, as '^The publication of this book is an 
event.’’ A modifier should be added to indicate what kind of 
an event is meant. 

Event. See under Classic. 

Ever Expect — Expect Ever. Do you ever expect to see 
him again?” The inquirer means ^'Do you expect ever to see 
him again?” Ever hope, ever intend, ever plan, and ever 
remember are misused in the same way. 

Everlasting — Eternal. Although they are synonyms these 
adjectives are not always interchangeable. Everlasting usually 
relates to future duration, as ^^He shall have life everlasting.” 
Eternal means enduring forever without either beginning or 
end, as ^^God is eternal.” 

Everlasting. See under Incessant. 

Ever So. See under Never So. 

Every — ^All. Every is often misused for all, as ‘^Every 
human being has this in common.” Say ^All human beings 
have this in common.” 

Every — ^All Possible. ^^The court exercised every leniency.” 
Does the writer mean each of various kinds of leniency? 
No, he means all possible leniency or leniency in the fullest 
possible measure. 

Every — Ample. ^‘1 have every reason to believe that he is 
honest.” Every means each one of a group. It does not mean 
ample or sufficient. 

Every — Great. A peculiar misuse of every in which 
it is made to mean great is found in the expression “every 
praise,” as “He is deserving of every praise.” By extension 
it is sometimes made to mean much, entire, perfect, or all 
possible, “He takes every pains” and “We have every confi- 
dence in him” are examples of this absurd error. 

Everyone — ^Every One. Everyone is used in the inclusive 
sense of everybody, as “Government is everyone’s affair.” 
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Every one is used in the distributive sense of each, as ^^Every 
one of those present expressed his views/^ Both forms are 
singular and must be used with singular verbs and pronouns, 
as ^^Everyone is responsible for his actions’^; ^^Every one of 
us has his faults.” 

Every Other — Each Other. The expression every other 
is often ambiguous. It is commonly used to mean each second 
or alternate thing in a series, as ^^Every other number is odd.” 
But it is sometimes used to mean each other, as 'This day 
is like every other day.” In some sentences it may have 
either of these meanings, as "I am sure that he will pay this 
week just as he has done every other week.” When there is 
any danger of ambiguity the expression is best avoided. 

Every Place — Everjnvhere. Every place is vulgar for 
everywhere. Say "I hunted everywhere for the pencil”; "He 
seems to have been everywhere.” 

Everything — ^Every Thing. Everything is used in the 
inclusive sense of all or all things, as "Everything will work 
out all right.” Every thing is used in the distributive sense 
of each thing and puts the emphasis upon thing, as "Every 
thing that man adds to his possessions seems to detract from 
his peace of mind.” Both forms are singular in number. 

Evidence — ^Testimony. Evidence is often confused with 
testimony. Testimony is the affirmation or declaration of a 
person, or of a thing personified. The one who gives testi- 
mony is usually either a witness of a particular fact or an 
authority on the subject concerned. Evidence is direct or 
immediate grounds for belief. Thus the facts themselves 
constitute evidence, while some personas statements about 
those facts constitute testimony. 

Evince — Show, Evince is often used by those who have 
a fondness for big words when show, indicate, or reveal would 
be more appropriate^ as "Our boy evinces a great appetite 
' for pie.” 

Evolute — ^Evolve. As a verb evolute is an inadmissible 
coinage. The correct form is evolve. As a noun evolute is 
used in geometry along with involute. As an adjective it is 
used in botany. As a verb it has no standing. 

Exactly. See under Just Exactly. 

Example — Instance. These nouns are often but not always 
interchangeable. Example is a close synonym of sample and 
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may be applied to material tMngs as well as to intangible 
qualities. We may have an example of a certain style of 
arebiteeture or of tbe patience that produced it. Instance 
does not apply to objects directly but only as they serve to 
prove or illustrate some point, as instances of law enforce- 
ment or of progress. An example may be an illustrative case ; 
an instance is always such a case. 

Example. See under Sample. 

Exampler — Exemplar. Exampler is an error for exem- 
plaTy a noun meaning an instance or an example, especially 
one that serves as a pattern or a model. A person, a thing, 
or an idea may serve as an exemplar. 

Example Where — Example In Which. Example where 
is often misused for example in which. Say ^^Tbis is an ex- 
ample in wbieb we see tbe value of accuracy’^ or “Tbis is an 
example that shows tbe value of accuracy." 

Exceeding — ^Exceedingly. Exceeding is archaic as an 
adverb, as ^^He did exceeding well." Exceedingly is tbe cor- 
rect adverbial form. Exceeding is an adjective meaning ex- 
traordinary, as ^Det us give thanks for His exceeding mercy." 

Excellent. See under Splendid. 

Excellent Goods. See under Good Goods. 

Except — Unless. Except is obsolete as a conjunction and 
is now incorrect for unless, as ^Wou need not come except you 
axe ready to work"; ^U'll go to-night except something else 
turns up." Use unless. Except is sometimes misused for hut, 
as '^Your statement may be true except it sounds question- 
able." Except is used primarily as a preposition, as ^^Tbe 
speech was good except for poor enunciation." 

Except. See under Accept. 

Excepting — ^Except. Excepting is a preposition and 
a conjunction equivalent to excluding or with the exception of. 
It usually occurs in the combination not excepting, as ^^This 
rule applies to all, not excepting anyone." Excepting cannot 
be used as a synonym of except in general. 

Exceptionable — Exceptional. Exceptionable is often 
misused for exceptional, as ^^This is an exceptionable 
opportunity." Exceptionable means open to exception, or 
objectionable and applies commonly to conduct, as ^^His 
actions at the banquet were exceptionable" (or unexception- 
able). Exceptional means uncommon, rare, out of the ordi- 
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nary, and as usually applied, superior. Thus we speak of 
exceptional advantages, abilities, or gifts. 

Excess. See under Access. 

Excess — More Than. doctor bill was in excess of a 

hundred dollars.” ^We walked in excess of ten miles to get 
help.” Such indiscriminate use of excess should be con- 
demned. Correctly used the noun excess means remainder, 
superabundance, extravagance, and intemperance. A bill may 
be in excess of the usual amount. One who regularly walks 
three miles a day may do excess walking on certain days. 
Excess means more than merely more than; it means more 
than a stated, usual, expected, or reasonable amount or de- 
gree. 

Excessive — Exceeding. Excessive applies to that which 
goes beyond just or reasonable amoxmt or measure, as "Exces- 
sive leisure leads to vice.” Exceeding applies to that which 
is unusual or extraordinary in quantity or extent, as "Your 
exceeding kindness is greatly appreciated.” 

Excessively, See under Overly. 

Excuse. See under Alibi and Apology. 

Excuse Me — Pardon Me. Excuse me is the proper ex- 
pression for conventional daily use when reference is made 
to minor faults or neglects, as "Excuse me for mispronounc- 
ing your name”; "Excuse me for stepping in front of you.” 
Fardon me implies a greater sense of fault and a desire for 
forgiveness. It applies properly to serious offenses of a moral 
or a legal nature and is appropriate in addressing one in 
authority. 

Execrable. See under Inexeerable. 

Executer — Executor — Executioner. Each of these nouns 
means one who executes in some sense. Executer is the gen- 
eral name for a person who carries out plans or performs 
tasks. Executor is the legal name for a person who is ap- 
pointed to carry out certain plans, especially the provisions 
of a will. Executioner is obsolete in the other senses and now 
names a person who puts another to death in conformity to a 
legal sentence. "The executer of the will appointed as execu- 
tor the state executioner.” 

Exemplary — Excellent. Exemplary is sometimes misused 
for excellent. Exemplary means serving as a pattern; it may 
be a pattern used as a warning or one recommended for imi- 
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tation. ^^Exemplary conduct^' tisiially means commendable 
conduct. 

Exercise — Exorcise. The common verb exercise^ meaning 
to use, practice, perform, train, or drill is sometimes misused 
for tbe less common verb exorcise, meaning to adjure and 
drive avray an evil spirit. 

Exercised — Excited. In one of its old uses exercised 
meant annoyed or worried, as was exercised by Ms soMs 
conduct.” When used by modern speakers to mean excited 
it has a slangy or facetious tone, as ^‘Don’t get exercised 1” 

Exhausting — Exhaustive. Exhausting is often misused 
for exhaustive, as '^He made an exhausting study of taxes.” 
Exhcmsting means producing exhaustion in a literal sense, as 
^^exhausting work, exercise, or other activity.” Exhaustive 
means thorough, as ^^an exhaustive investigation, report, or 
study.” 

Exhilarate. See under Accelerate. 

Exist. See under Subsist. 

Expect — ^Think. Expect is often misused for thinJc, sup- 
pose, or believe, as 'U expect I had better go now” ; expect 
you are busy to-day” ; “I expect you are right.” Expect prop- 
erly means to look forward to and rely upon. It applies only 
to the future, never to the present or the past. ^^I expect to 
see you to-morrow.” expects to finish soon.” ‘‘She ex- 
pects a letter before Sunday.” It is especially absurd to 
expect backward, as “I expect last week was pretty hot, 
wasn't itV^ 

Expect. See under Anticipate. 

Expected Never. See under Never Expected. 

Expect Ever. See under Ever Expect. 

Expectorate — Spit. Expectorate is often misused for spit 
by those who think that the big word is better than the 
small one. Expectorate is a medical term meaning to cough 
up and eject from the lungs. Spit means merely to eject 
from the mouth. 

Expensive — Costly. Expensive implies a high price and 
a cost beyond tbe value of the thing purchased or beyond 
the means of the buyer, as "That car will prove an expensive 
playtMng.” Expensive is sometimes applied to that which 
involves loss, as “an expensive error,” but costly is more com- 
monly used in this sense. 
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Experience. See under Hiiidsiglit. 

Expire — ^Terminate. Expire is obsolete as a transitive 
verb meaning to terminate or to bring to a close, as “We will 
expire your subscription next montb.^^ In this sense the in- 
transitive should be used, as ^Wour subscription will expire 
next month.” 

Exploress — Explorer. Exploress and exploreress are un- 
necessary coinages unrecognized in dictionaries. Explorer 
means one who travels in new regions in search of new in- 
formation. It is equally correct for men and women. 

Export — Ship. The verb export means to send to a for- 
eign country, as “We export goods to China.” It is not in 
good use in the general sense of sending to another locality. 

Expose — Expose. The French noun exposSy meaning a 
revelation or an exposure of something discreditable, must be 
distinguished from the English verb expose, meaning to lay 
open, set forth or disclose. “By exposing his own plans the 
criminal caused an exposS of the whole aftair.” Exposure is 
usually preferable to expose. 

Expose. See under Disclose. 

Ex-President — ^Late President. An ex-president is a per- 
son who has held the office of president but does not hold 
it now although he is still living. The term is proper as long 
as the person lives but not after he is dead. Former president 
and past president are also used in this sense. The term late 
president is often used to name a person who held the office 
recently but does not hold it now. This term is proper only 
for a short period. It applies most properly to a person 
who died while in office or shortly after leaving it. The same 
statements apply to other titles of position. 

Express — Expressed. As an adjective express means clear, 
definite, explicit, specific, as “He made an express statement, 
giving express consent for this express purpose.” Expressed 
is the preterit of the verb express^ as “He expressed his pur- 
pose clearly”; “I expressed the package to you.” Expressed 
is not properly used as an adjective. Express is now seldom 
used as an adverb. The modern adverb is expressly, as “I 
came expressly to see you.” 

Extempore. See under Impromptu. 

Extemporize— Temporize. To extemporize is to coinpose 
for and on a certain occasion, especially to improvise a 
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speech. To temporize is to modify one^s demands or opinions 
to meet particular circumstances. After the delegate had 
temporized his original demands for disarmament he extem- 
porized Ms new plan.’^ 

Extend — Send. Extend means in one sense to pro:ffer or 
bestow, to hold out as a gift or an offering, as “to extend 
help or sympathy.’’ This has a suggestion of condescension 
that does not go well in such a phrase as “extend an invita- 
tion.” Prefer send for this use. 

Extended — Extensive. “We had an extended discussion of 
the subject.” This means a long continued or drawn out 
discussion. “We had an extensive discussion of the subject.” 
This means a comprehensive discussion, including a wide range 
of ideas. 

Extent — Extant. The familiar noun extent^ meaning size, 
measure, or degree, is often misused for the less familiar 
adjective extant^ meaning still in existence or surviving. “To 
what extent are the manuscripts of Shakespeare’s plays ex- 
tant*?” 

Extra — ^Unusually. Extra is not in good use in the ad- 
verbial sense of unusually^ as “You have done an extra good 
job.” 


F 

Facet — Faucet. Through mispronunciation of the second 
word these words are often confused. A facet is a small face, 
especially a cut surface of a gem. A faucet is a tap or a 
spout used to regulate the flow of a liquid from a pipe or a 
container. 

Factor — Occurrence. Factor is often used loosely in the 
general sense of event, occurrence, or part, as “Punctures and 
blowouts are usual factors of a long auto trip.” This loose 
use should be avoided. Factor used correctly means a cause 
or element that contributes to a definite result, as “Thrift 
is a factor of economic independence”; “Good health is the 
most important factor of success.” 

FaSry — ^Fairy, These words have been interchangeable but 
are not so at present. Fcdry means a supernatural being in 
human form. Fa^ry means the romantic world occupied by 
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fairies. The older spelling is indicated in Spenser’s The Faerie 
Queene. 

Failure. See under Unsuccess. 

Fakir — Faker. A fakir is a member of a Mobammedan 
sect, a Mohammedan mendicant, or a Mohammedan wonder 
worker. A faker, in American slang, is a pretender or a 
swindler. 

Fall — ^Autumn. FaM is well established in the United 
States as the name of the season between summer and winter. 
The English are said to prefer autumn. The shorter native 
word fall will probably hold its own here despite charges 
of provincialism. 

Falsity — Falseness. These nouns are close synonyms but 
are not always interchangeable. Falsity usually applies to 
statements and reports. Falseness usually applies directly to 
persons. Falsity may be unintentional. Falseness usually 
implies intentional untruthfulness or unfaithfulness with in- 
tent to deceive. 

Family. See under Folks. 

Famous. See under Notorious. 

Famous Person, See under Celebrity, 

Fantasy — Phantasy. In popular usage fantasy means an 
ingenious, extravagant, capricious, or grotesque product of 
imagination. In seientifLc usage phantasy means the power of 
imagination, especially of forming images, or a resulting 
image, without reference to its nature. 

Fare — Cost. Fare is obsolete in the sense of the price 
of transportation of goods. We now use cost or charge. Fare 
now means the price paid by a person for passage, and 
sometimes the person who is transported. 

Farmer. See under Peasant. 

Farther — Further. These variant comparatives of far are 
now distinguished in careful use. Farther denotes actual dis- 
tance or extension in space, as ^Tt is farther from Chicago 
to San Francisco than it is from Chicago to New York.^^ 
Farthest is the superlative. Further denotes something ad- 
ditional in thought, as ^We discussed the matter further”; 
^^Let us hear from you further.” Furthest is the superlative. 
Further is the correct verb form, as shall do all I can to 
further your interests.” Farther is obsolete as a verb. 
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Farthermore — Furthermore. Farthermore is obsolete. 
Furthermore is correct as adverb and as conjunction meaning 
besides or moreover, as said, furthermore, that the plans 
w^re nearly ready.’’ Further is equally correct and generally 
preferred in this sense. Farthermost has similarly been re- 
placed by furthermost and furthest. 

Fashion — Manner. Fashion is often misused for manner j 
as has a peculiar fashion of dictating letters.” Fashion 
means primarily the mode, style, or usage prevailing among 
people in general at a given time. In references to individ- 
uals manner is prcfei’red. 

Fatal — Serious. Fatal is sometimes misused for serious or 
grave^ as “This accident is the third fatal mishap this week 
but all the injured are resting easily at the hospital,” Fatal 
used correctly applies to that which inevitably results in 
death and to that which has already resulted in death in a 
particular case, as “Cancer is usually fatal” and “The injury 
was small but it proved fatal.” 

Father. See under Papa. 

Faucet. See under Facet. 

Faun — Fawn. Faun is a noun, the name of a mythical 
deity of woods and fields, half beast and half man in form. 
Fauns were usually reioresentcd with pointed ears, small horns, 
the feet of a goat, and the tail of a goat or a liorse. Plaw- 
thorne’s title is The Marble Faun, As a noun fawn means a 
young deer, specifically a deer less than one year old. It is 
rare as a noun meaning flattery. As a verb fawn means to 
bow, crouch, flatter, truckle, and in general to adopt a servile 
manner. 

Favor — ^Letter. In business correspondence favor is much 
overworked and misused as a substitute for letter^ orders in- 
quiryy and similar terms, as “Your favor has been received,” 
Esteemed favor is even more hackneyed. 

Favor — Prefer. As a verb favor is often misused for 
prefer, as “He favors the city to the farm.” Favor should 
be followed by one thing, not by a comparison, as “He favors 
peace”; “He favors democracy.” 

Fearful. See under Meticulous. 

Feel — Feeling. In the best modem usage the noun feel 
denotes only the physical sensation of touch, as “the feel of 
sand or of ice.” Such expressions as “a feel of confidence” 
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are rare and questionable. Feeling is the established word in 
the sense of an emotional state. 

Feel Of — Feel, Feel of is correct when feel is used as 
a noun, as ^^the feel of fine silk/^ '^the feel of rough plaster/^ 
When feel is used as a verb of is superfluous. ^Teel this 
cloth.’^ 

Feline — Cat. The use of feline as a noun meaning an 
ordinary cat suggests affectation. The adjective feline has 
more justification, for eatUJce is hardly an adequate substitjite 
when applied to human beings who are sly and treacherous. 

Female — ^Woman. Female is now generally regarded as 
vulgar when used simply as a synonym for woman although 
among earlier writers this substitution was common. Female 
stresses the idea of sex and applies to animals and plants as 
well as to human beings. 

Feminine. See under Effeminate. 

Feminist — Feminine. The adjective and noun feminist 
now has the specialized meaning of advocating women’s rights 
chiefly, if not exclusively, of legal and political nature. Fem- 
inism means such advocacy. Feminine includes anything 
pertaining to women. “Some feminists are regarded as very 
unfeminine by the feminine members of society.” 

Ferment — Foment. The noun ferment means literally an 
agent such as yeast that produces a chemical change, and 
figuratively excitement, agitation, or tumult. The noun 
foment, more often fomentation, means literally hot applica- 
tions for the relief of pain, and figuratively encouragement or 
instigation, especially of rebellion. To ferment is literally to 
effervesce and figuratively to be excited. To foment is 
literally to apply lotions and figuratively to instigate. 

Festal — Festive. These adjectives are not interchangeable. 
Festal means pertaining to a feast or a holiday, as “a festal 
occasion.” Festive means joyous, gay, or mirthful, as “a fes- 
tive company.” 

Fetch — Bring. Fetch implies that the one spoken to is 
some distance from the thing to be brought, as distinguished 
from bring, which implies that he is already near it. “Please 
bring that paper you have” ; “Please fetch my book from the 
library.” Fetch is incorrectly used with go, as “Go and fetch 
the paper.” Fetch means go to something, get it, and bring 
it here. Hence, fetch is tautological. 
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Few — A Few. In present usage few means not many and 
emphasizes the smallness of the number. It is distinguished 
from a feWj which means at least some, as ^^Few will admit 
their shortcomings”; ^^A few can always be depended on to 
give assistance.” 

Few. Bee under Little. 

Fewer. Bee under Less. 

Fewer Number — Smaller Number. Few means of small 
number. Fewer means of smaller number. Few number is 
therefore tautological. We may have fewer books than we 
want, or a smaller number than we need. 

Fictitious — Fictive. In present use fictitious means coun- 
terfeit or false more often than simply imaginary. Hence 
many people prefer fictive in referring to imaginative fiction. 
^^A novel is a fictive composition requiring fictive talent. It 
may be published under a fictitious name.” 

Fiddle — Violin. Both as noun and as verb fiddle is now 
usually used in a familiar or a contemptuous way. Violin is 
the formal noun but the verb form is lacking. We must re- 
sort to “play the violin,” which is probably one reason for 
retaining fiddle. Fiddle is slang in the sense of cheat or 
swindle. Fiddle away is a colloquial variant of fritter away, 
as “He fiddles away his time.” 

Fiend— Addict. “He is a cigarette fiend.” This is a slang 
use of fiend. “He is a fresh air fiend.” This is even worse 
since fresh air is healthful and desirable. The substitution 
of addict in the first sentence and devotee in the second would 
be an improvement. 

Fight. Bee under Altercation. 

Figure — Number. These terms are often confused. A 
number is am arithmetical aggregate that may be represented 
either in figures, as 1000 or in words, as one thousand. A 
figure is a method of representing a number. 

File Away — File. The expression file away is redundant 
since file means arrange, insert, or put things, especially 
papers, in their proper places. Omit away and say “I have 
filed the letters.” 

Filed — Filled. Filed is the preterit of the verb file and 
filled is the preterit of the verb fill Note the Vs. 

Fill In — Fill Out. These expressions are used inter- 
changeably by many people. When they are distinguished 
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fill in means to insert, nsnaUy in blanks provided for tbe 
purpose, as “to fill in a cheek” and fill out means to enlarge 
or increase, as “to fill out one^s information on a subject.” 

Film — Photograph. Film is of recent introduction and 
of questionable standing as a verb meaning to photograph. 
The use of film in the noun sense of moving pictures in gen- 
eral may be considered figurative. 

Final Completion — Completion. Final completion is a 
common instance of tautology, as “The case was brought to 
final completion to-day”; “The building will be brought to 
final completion next month.” Omit final. 

Final — Finale. Final is primarily an adjective meaning 
last or conclusive, as “the final attempt,” “the final judgment.” 
Finale is a noun meaning conclusion, especially in musical 
compositions. 

Final Upshot — Upshot. The expression final upshot is 
redundant since upshot means the end, conclusion, or con- 
summation and always implies final. 

Find. See under Locate and Resurrect. 

Fine — ^Pleasing. As an adjective fine is so overworked and 
so loosely used as a substitute for pleasing, agreeable, or more 
specific words of approval that it has almost lost its true 
meaning of refined or delicate. “Fine cloth” properly means 
cloth that has a texture the opposite of coarse, not primarily 
cloth that is beautiful or pleasing. Some correct uses are 
“fine gold,” “fine thread,” “fine flour,” “a fine distinction.” 

Fine — ^Well. Fine is incorrect in the adverbial sense of 
well, as “They treated us fine” and “She drives fine.” 

Finesse — Fineness. Finesse is not in good use as a general 
synonym of fineness. Finesse is properly used to mean skill 
in doing something that requires precision and nicety. It 
often implies artifice and cunning, as ‘T)on’t be misled by his 
finesse in the use of flattery.” Finesse has special meanings 
in card games. 

Finger. See under Digit 

Finish Up — Finish. “The contractors hope to finish up 
the job next week.” In all such sentences up is redundant 
and should be omitted. 

First Began — Began. First began is one of our most com- 
mon redundant expressions. 'When I first began to work 
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there they JSrst began to make money.” First started is a lit- 
tle worse. Omit first. 

First — Beginning. First is often misused for beginning or 
opening, as “at the first of the lecture” and “at the first of the 
hour.” To indicate that which comes or stands first in a 
literary composition, a period of time, or any undertaking 
prefer beginning, as “the beginning of a book, a week, or a 
harvest.” 

First — ^Just. “When they were first married they took sev- 
eral trips.” Does this mean “married for the first time?” 
Probably not. Daily speech is full of ambiguous and re- 
dundant uses of first, as “when I first graduated,” “when he 
first came to this country as an immigrant,” “when he first 
retired,” “when his wife first died,” “when the war first 
started,” “when the leaves first come out,” and “when I first 
began to work.” Reconstruction is usually needed to bring 
out the idea, as “Just after they were married they took 
several trips.” 

Firstly — First. The adverbial form firstly has recently 
been made by analogy with secondly and thirdly and is seldom 
used except in conjunction with these. First is also an adverb 
and is preferred by most speakers and writers even though 
the ly forms are used later in the series. In the first place is 
a variant form for the same purpose. 

First-Mentioned. See under Former. 

First-Rate — ^Very Well. First-rate is correctly used as a 
compound adjective, as “a first-rate book, train, or invest- 
ment.” It is colloquial as an adverb meaning very well, as 
“I am feeling first-rate” or “She plays the piano first-rate.” 
Some authorities do not recognize the adverbial use even for 
colloquial purposes. 

First Two- See under Two First. 

Fist — Hand. Fist is in good use to denote the clenched 
hand but not as a general substitute for hand, “He struck me 
with his fist and slapped me with his hand.” 

Flair — ^Liking. The noun fiair has almost lost its literal 
meaning of the sense of smell and is now used figuratively to 
mean intuition or instinctive discernment. Of late it has been 
much overworked in the loose sense of a liking, as “She has 
a flair for long gowns” and of an aptitude, as “He has a 
great flair for reciting verse.” 
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Flammable — Inflammable. Flammable is an adjective 
meaning combustible or easily enkindled. It is correct but is 
seldom used. Inflammable lias the same meaning and is the 
adjective in regular use, both in literal and figurative senses. 

Flat — Apartment. In the sense of living quarters flat 
usually implies inferior quality. Apartment is the preferred 
name for desirable quarters. 

Flay — Censure. Flay is not in good use in the general 
sense of criticize or censure. To speak of an editor^s flaying 
an official or a candidate is too violent a figure of speech to 
be warranted by the true meaning of the word, which is to 
strip offi the skin. 

Flee — Fly. These verbs overlap in some meanings. In the 
sense of take flight or hasten away from, modern usage pre- 
fers fleey as ^^He flees from danger.” The principal parts 
are: Flee, fled, fled, and fly, flew, flown. 

Flier — Flyer. A flier is primarily one who flees, such as a 
fugitive from justice. One who fleas is rarely called a fleer. 
A flyer is primarily one who flies, such as an aviator. Both 
words have been used in both senses but this shows the pre- 
ferred distinction. Fliers and flyers are the corresponding 
plurals. 

Flood Over — Flood. Over is superfluous with the verb 
flood, which means overflow, deluge, or inundate. Say “The 
town was flooded”; “The river flooded the valley.” 

Floors — Stories. Present American usage favors stories 
in references to the height of buildings and floor in references 
to a part of a particular building, as “His office is on the 
tenth floor of a twenty-story building”; “The new building 
is twelve stories high and only six floors are occupied.” 
Storey and storeys are rarely-used variants of story and 
stories in this sense. 

Flowed — Flown. These verbs are often confused. Flowed 
is the preterit and past participle of flow, as “The water 
flowed all day”; “The river has flowed all summer.” Flown 
is the past participle of fly, as “The birds have flown to the 
south.” The preterit of fly is flew, as “The birds flew through 
the window.” 

Flustrate — Frustrate. Flustrdte is unknown to good usage. 
It is probably a hybrid combination of fluster and frustrate^ 
both of which are in good use. Flusterate is a colloquial 
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variant. Fluster is a transitive verb meaning to confuse or 
fuddle, an intransitive verb meaning to be confused or agi- 
tated, and a noun meaning confused agitation. Frustrate is 
a verb meaning to thwart, foil, or circumvent. 

Fly. See under Aviate and Flee. 

Flyer. See under Flier. 

Foam — Froth. These words are the same in their deno- 
tation but differ in their connotation. Most writers use foam 
when describing pleasant or beautiful objects or scenes, and 
froth for ugly or disagreeable things. Both words are nouns 
and verbs. 

Folk — People. The collective noun folk^ meaning a group 
of people, is now restricted to certain technical and learned 
uses, such as ^Tolk ballads^^ and ^‘^primitive folk.’^ For gen- 
eral use people, race, nation, or tribe is preferred. 

Folks — Family. As a name for the members of one's 
family folks is called colloquial, provincial, and dialectal by 
various critics. In the absence of an acceptable substitute 
^^the folks" and ^^the home folks" and “the folks at home" 
will probably continue in general use. 

Follow. See under Succeed. 

Follow After — Follow. The expression follow after is re- 
dundant since follow means to go behind or after. 

Foment. See under Ferment. 

Food. See under Victuals. 

Forbear From — Forbear, The expression forbear from is 
redundant since the verb forbear means refrain from. Omit 
from, “The wise man forbears his anger." “Should we for- 
bear revenge 9" 

Forbid From — Forbid To. The expression forbid from is 
not now in good use. Avoid such constructions as “The doc- 
tor forbids me from eating meat." At least two easy re- 
visions are possible : “The doctor forbids me to eat meat" and 
“The doctor forbids my eating meat." 

For Both — Both For. Two correct constructions are pos- 
sible. We may say “This will serve for both you and me" or 
“This will serve both for you and for me." 

Forceful — Forcible, Forceful means full of or possessing 
force, as “The speaker had a forceful personality." Forcible 
means done by force or compulsion, as “The police made a 
forcible entry." 
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Forebear — Forbear. Forebear is certainly more logical 
tban forbear in the norm sense of an ancestor and yet present 
usage prefers forbear in this sense as well as all others, both, 
as noixn and as verb. 

Forecasted — Forecast. The verb forecast has two correct 
preterits, forecasted and forecast. Present usage prefers 
forecast^ as ^^He forecast this depression several years a^o.’^ 

Foregoing. 8ee under Above. 

Foreign — Outside. The use of foreign in the sense of be- 
ing outside of a particular locality is questionable. To call 
news or advertising foreign if it comes from anywhere except 
a particular town is confusing and inadvisable. In the 
geographical sense foreign properly applies to things outside 
of a given country. 

Forensic — Debate. Forensic is properly an adjective 
meaning argumentative or rhetorical, as '^forensic dispute, 
“forensic eloquence.’^ As a noun forensic is college cant for 
debate or forensic contest. 

Forget. See under Misremember. 

Forgo — Forego. These words are different in derivation 
and meaning. Forgo, from for + go, means to abstain from, 
relinquish, give up, resign, or renounce, as “I shall forgo the 
pleasure of that trip.’’ Forego, from fore -j- go, means to go 
before, as “He will foUow if you forego”; “See the fore- 
going example.” 

Forgot — Forgotten. Forgot was once interchangeable 
with forgotten as a past participle of forget, as “He has for- 
got to come,” but is not now in good use as such. It is cor- 
rectly used as a preterit, as “He forgot to come.” 

Form. See under Shape. 

Former — First- Mentioned. Former is correctly used m 
reference to the first of two persons or things previously 
named. It is not correct when more than two have been 
mentioned. In such a case use first, first-mentioned, or first- 
named, Such labels are seldom used by careful writers. 
These words often result in awkwardness of construction and 
vagueness of meaning. As a rule prefer repetition of the 
words concerned or reconstruction that avoids the need of 
these labels. When used at all these terms should be as near 
as possible to their antecedents. 

Fort — ^Fortress. In the military sense of a fortified place 
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occupied hj troops these names are intercliangeable. For- 
tress sometimes implies greater size and more permanence 
than fort. It has also been said that a fortress is harder to 
silence. Frontier trading posts are called forts but not for- 
tresses. Figuratively positions of defense and security are 
called fortresses but not forts. 

Forwards — Forward. Forward is generally preferred to 
forwards in the adverbial sense, as '^He took ten steps for- 
ward.’^ Forward is the only correct adjective form, as ^‘a 
forward ship, movement, purchase, price, child, or spring.’’ 
Foreward is an obsolete variant. 

Fraud — Deceiver. Fraud is synonymous with deceitful- 
ness and trickery but it is not in good use to name a person 
who commits these. Deceiver and trickster are correct names 
for such a person. 

Freak. See under Peculiar Freak, 

Free. See under No Admission. 

Free For Nothing — ^Without Cost. The expression free 
for nothing is illiterately tautological when used to mean 
without cost. It is sometimes used humorously in this sense. 
It may be used correctly in another sense, as ^^He is so busy 
nowadays that he is free for nothing.” 

Free Gratis — Gratis. Free gratis is an inexcusable in- 
stance of tautology. Gratis means free. 

Freeman — Freedman. Any man who has political liberty 
or economic liberty may correctly be called a freeman, A 
woman who has such liberty is correctly called a freewoman. 
Only a male slave who has been given his liberty is correctly 
called a freedman. A female slave who has been given her 
liberty is correctly called a freedwoman. 

Free Thinker — Freethinker. A free thinker is a thought- 
ful person who is independent. A freethinker is a radical 
in religion, in the opinion of his critics usually an infidel or an 
atheist. 

Frequent — Common. Frequent is obsolete in the sense 
of common. ^^Mispronounciation was frequent in the talks” 
should be *Vas common.” Frequent applies to separable in- 
stances as “Cases of mispronunciation were frequent.” 

Friendlily — In a Friendly Manner. The adverb friendlily 
although grammatically correct is so awkward that it has 
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never found much favor. The adverbial phrase in a friendly 
manner is usually preferred. 

Friendly — In a Friendly Manner. Friendly is an adjec- 
tive witlL the form of an adverb. Hence it is sometimes used 
awkwardly, as “He acts friendly.^’ This should be “He acts 
in a friendly manner.’’ 

Friend Of John — Friend Of John’s. A distinction is 
made between the objective case and the genitive case. “A 
friend of John” means “friendly toward John,” “A friend of 
John’s” means “John’s friend.” 

Frightens — Is Frightened. Frightens is not in good use 
as an intransitive verb, as “He frightens easily,” meaning 
“He is frightened easily.” 

From Hence — Hence. Omit the superfluous from, Renee 
means from this place or from this time, as “He went hence” 
and “He will return a week hence.” 

From Thence — ^Thence. Omit the superfluous from. 
Thence means from that place or from that time, as “He went 
thence when the war began and returned three years thence.” 

From Whence — ^Whence. Omit the superfluous from. 
Whence means from what place or from what source. It is 
used interrogatively, as “Whence come youf’ or relatively, as 
“We know not whence these tribulations come.” 

Front — ^Beginning. “In the front of the book” is a crude 
but common error. We may say correctly “in the beg innin g 
of the book,” or “early in the book.” 

Froth. See under Foam. 

Froze — Frozen. Froze is often misused for frozen^ as “I 
was almost froze.” Froze is the preterit and frozen is the past 
participle of freeze, “He froze his ears.” “He has frozen his 
ears.” 

Frustrate. See under Flustrate. 

Function — ^Act. “The committee declined to function.” 
This use of function as a verb applied to groups of people 
or to organizations is incorrect. Act or serve should be used. 

Function — Gathering. Function is acceptable in the noun 
sense of a formal meeting or a public ceremony but is not 
in good use to name any and every social gathering or enter- 
tainment. 

Funds — Money. Funds are pecuniary resources, especially 
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STims of money set aside and available for specific purposes. 
It is incorrect to use funds as a general equivalent of money ^ 
as ^^His funds are running low.^^ 

Funeral Obsequies — Obsequies. The expression funeral 
obsequies is tautological since obsequies means funeral rites. 

Funereal — Funeral. Funereal is adjective only and means 
sad, solemn, mournful, as ^^a funereal face,” ^Tunereal dress,” 
^'funereal atmosphere.” Funereal applies to that which would 
suit a funeral. Funeral used as an adjective applies to that 
which is actually used at a funeral, as ^^funeral service, ser- 
mon, or honor.” Funeral is used primarily as a noun. 

Fungous — ^Fungus. Fungous is an adjective meaning 
^^like a fungus,” and by extension ^'not durable.” Fungus is 
a noun meaning a kind of plant such as the toadstool and the 
mushroom. 

Funny — Strange. Funny is colloquial in the sense of 
strange, puzzling, or hard to understand, as ^Tt is funny 
that he does not call on us any more.” Funny properly means 
amusing, comical, or humorous. 

Further. See under Farther. 

Furthermore. See under Farthermore. 

Future — Subsequent. "The report is silent concerning his 
future actions when he learned the bad news.” Future is 
properly used in referring to time after the present. The 
writer probably meant subsequent, which refers to time after 
any other time that has been designated. Whatever follows in 
time is subsequent. One past action or event may be correctly 
spoken of as subsequent to another but not as future. 


G 

Gamble — Gambol. Gamble is properly a verb meaning to 
wager, hazard, chance, or play for stakes. It is colloquial as 
a noun meaning a risky transaction. Gambol as a verb means 
to skip, hop, leap, frisk, play, and frolic. As a noun it means 
a playing, skipping, or froKcMng. To "gambol on the 
green” and to "gamble on the green” are very different 
matters. 

Gaming — Gambling. These words have the same meaning, 
playing for a wager or a stake. The verb game is incorrect 
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■with reference to non»gambHng games. In order to be cor- 
rect we must say ^^play a game.” 

Gantlet — Gauntlet. Everyone knows the expression ^^run 
the gantlet” but there is much confusion in writing it. 
Gantlet meant literally a running down a street. Men on 
each side struck the oj^ender who ran between them as a form 
of punishment. Gauntlet is a variant spelling in this sense. 
Gauntlet means either a glove or the part of a glove that 
covers the wrist. Gantlet is a variant spelling in this sense. 

Gaol — ^Jail. Gaol is an obsolete form of jaU, Gaoler is 
obsolete for jailer. 

Gap — Gape. Gap is primarily a noun meaning an open- 
ing, as ^^a gap in the wall,” gap in the story.” To gap is 
to make an opening in something. Gape is primarily a verb 
meaning to yawn or to stare in surprise. A gape is a yawn or 
a stare. The words are pronounced gap and gape. 

Garnish — Garnishee. The verb garnish means primarily to 
decorate or embellish. The noun means a decoration or an 
ornament. Both as verb and as noun garnish applies chiefly 
to cookery. Garnishee is a legal verb meaning to attach prop- 
erty and to serve notice to appear in court. Garnish is cor- 
rect but less used in this sense. Garnishee is also a noun 
meaning one who has received warning to appear in court. 

Gas — Gasoline. Gas as a colloquial shortening of gasoline 
is not in good use. Gas is vulgar slang for empty or boastful 
talk, as ^^That speech was nothing but gas.” Gassing is a 
slang variant. Gas is also used as a slang verb meaning to 
indulge in boastful, empty, or idle talk, as “He gasses too 
much.” 

Gathering. See under Function. 

Gather Together — Gather. The expression gather to- 
gether is redundant since the first word implies the second. 
Say “I have gathered the flowers”; “Many people gathered.” 
Omit together. 

Geese. See under Gooses. 

Gender — Sex. Gender is a grammatical distinction and 
applies only to words. Sex is a natural distinction and 
applies only to living beings. In some languages, for ex- 
ample German, there is little or no relationship between sex 
and gender, but in English this relationship is consistently 
maintained. Human beings of the male sex are named by 
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words of the masculine gender, and human beings of the 
female sex are named by words of the feminine gender. 

General. See under Universal. 

Generally — Usually. ^^He generally comes home on Sun- 
days.” In this sentence and numerous similar ones the ad- 
verb generally is misused for usually. “It is generally hot and 
dry in August.” This is ambiguous. If the writer means 
universally or nearly so, generally is acceptable. If he means 
usually, he should say so. 

Genial. See under Congenial. 

Genius — ^Talent. Genius is often misused for talent 
Correctly used genius means exalted native endowment and 
origiaal creative power that is seemingly inspired. Talent 
names a high degree of aptitude that njay be acquired by 
imitation and training. The difference is not merely in de- 
gree. It is a difference in Hnd. Genius has two plurals, dis- 
tinguished as to meaning. Genii means tutelar spirits or 
deities. Geniuses is the correct plural for persons or faculties. 
“Geniuses are commonly supposed to be guided by genii.” 

Genteel — Gentle — Gentile. These words derive from the 
same source, Latin gentilis, meaning of the same clan, tribe, or 
race. The adjective genteel has lost its high standing in the 
sense of well-bred, elegant, gentlemanly, and polite. It is now 
nsually depreciatory, implying affectation of these qualities. 
The adjective gentle is in good standing in the sense of well- 
hom and well-bred hut is used chiefly in the sense of quiet, 
kind, tender, and meek. The noun gentile retains the original 
meaning, a person not of our nationality or our faith. 

Gentleman — Man. Gentleman is often used when man 
would be more appropriate. Man is the generic term, de- 
noting a human being of the male sex. Gentleman has spe- 
cialized meanings in aristocracies; in a democracy it denotes 
a refined or cultured man. False politeness is the only ex- 
cuse for avoiding the use of man. 

Gentlemen. See under Messrs. 

Gents — Gentlemen. Gents is vulgar for gentlemen. The 
singular form gent is just as vulgar. GenUsh and gentish- 
ness are vulgar forms made from gent 

Ctenus Homo — ^Man. Genus Homo is an affectation when 
nsed for man in ordinary speech or writing, as “A poor 
dilapidated specimen of the genus homo was arrested last 
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niglit/’ Genus Momo is properly used as a scientific term of 
classification meaning the human race. In this use both 
words are capitalized. 

German. See under Dutch. 

Gerrymander. See under Jerrymander. 

Gest. See under Jest. 

Get. See under Glean. 

Get a Degree. See under Take a Degree. 

Get the Best Of — Get the Better Of. Get the best of is 
sometimes used in the sense of conquer or defeat but is of 
questionable standing. Get the better of is the established 
idiom in this sense. 

Gigantic — ^Titanic. These adjectives are often inter- 
changeable in figurative applications. Both mean enormous, 
immense, and tremendous. But gigantic relates almost ex- 
clusively to size while titanic relates chiefly to power. A cor- 
poration is called gigantic because it is very large and titanic 
because it has great influence for good or evil. 

Gilt — Gilded. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
gild, meaning to overlay, adorn, or embellish. Gilded is gen- 
erally preferred. 

Given Name — Christian Name. Given name is colloquial 
for Christian name as distinguished from surname. In the 
name Michard Boe the first word is the Christian name and 
the second is the surname. 

Glassfuls — Glasses Full. Glassfuls is the correct plural 
of glassful, a measure of quantity. ^^Two glassfuls of water” 
should be distinguished from ^^two glasses full of water.” 
The first means a glass filled twice; the second means two 
separate glasses, each one full. 

Glean — Get. Glean is often used incorrectly in the gen- 
eral sense of get, obtain, or acquire, as “I did not glean your 
meaning’’'; ^‘He seems to glean very little from his studies.” 
To glean is to gather or coILect remaining odds and ends from 
a field or a subject that has been rather thoroughly covered 
before. 

Gloomy. See under Pessimistic. 

Glorious — ^Delightful. Glorious is colloquial in the sense 
of delightful or pleasant, as ^We had a glorious time.” The 
true meaning is illustrious, noble, or praiseworthy, that is, 
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deserving of glory, as '^tiie glorious poems of Milton, 
glorious deeds of a hero.” 

Good Benefit— Benefit. The expression good benefit is 
redundant since the second word implies the first. A benefit 
is always something advantageous, profitable, or useful. The 
words benefit and good are often synonymous. 

Good Goods — Excellent Goods. The awkward combina- 
tion good goods should be avoided. Prefer some other ad' 
jective, such as excellent, superior, usable, or well-made. 

Good Will — Goodwill. The forms good will, good-will, 
and goodwill are being used with little consistency. In the 
general sense of favor or benevolence good will seems to be 
preferred. In the special sense of commercial advantage 
goodwill seems now to be preferred. 

Gooses — Geese. Gooses is the correct plural form of 
goose in the special sense of a tailor’s smoothing iron. In all 
other senses the correct plural is geese. 

Go To Bed. See under Retire. 

Gotten — Got. Gotten is an obsolescent past participle of 
get ^They have gotten what they went after” should read 
^They have got what they went after.” Got is the correct 
and preferred past participle. 

Governor’s. See under Gubernatorial. 

Graduate. See under Alumnus. 

Graduated — ^Was Graduated. Grad/aate is correct both as 
a transitive and as an intransitive verb. Thus we may say 
^'He was graduated from college” or ^^He graduated from col- 
lege.” ^^Was graduated” is recommended by most critics. 

Grammatical Error — ^Ungrammatical Error. The ex- 
pression grammatical error is condemned by some critics on 
ike groimd that an error cannot be grammatical. These critics 
prefer ungrammatical error, an error in grammar, or incor- 
rect English. 

Grammatic — Grammatical. The adjective grammatical is 
generally preferred to grammatic, as ^^a grammatical rule, 
problem, or sentence.” 

Grand — ^Noble. Grand is a colloquial word of all work 
applied to days, dinners, drives, and divers other things. 
TMs indiscriminate use has almost spoiled the word for its 
best use, which is to designate things that are imposing by 
virtue of their magnitude, majesty, or nobility, as ^The view 
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from Long’s peak is grand”; ^^Eliot is tke grand old man of 
Harvard.” 

Ghrand Father — Grandfather. A father who is regarded as 
admirable, splendid, and highly satisfactory is eoUoqmally 
known as a grand father. A grandfather is a father’s father 
or a mother’s father. 

Grandiloquent — ^Eloquent. A person who is eloquent has 
force and persuasiveness; he is a master of the art of oral 
discourse. A person who is grandiloquent affects a lofty 
manner and indulges in extravagances of language. Elo-^ 
quent connotes desirable and pleasing qualities in a speaker 
or a speech. Grandiloquent does not connote an intensified 
degree of these qualities, as the word is often misused. It 
connotes a pompous and bombastic style that is not looked 
upon with favor in modem public speaking. 

Grandiose — Grand. These synonymous adjectives are not 
interchangeable. Grand is the general word meaning pre- 
eminent, principal, magnificent, noble and sublime. Gran- 
diose applies only to maimer or style and is usually used in a 
depreciatory sense meaning afiected or overdone, as “a 
grandiose speech, poem, musical composition, or building.” 

Gratified — Grateful. ^^Any information concerning my lost 
dog will be gratified.” Gratify is a transitive verb meaning 
to give satisfaction or pleasure. Gratified is the past tense 
of this verb. Grateful is an adjective meaning thankful. 
The information referred to could be neither gratified nor 
grateful. The owner might be grateful. The return of his 
property might gratify him. 

Gratis. See under Free Gratis. 

Graven — Graved, Graven as past participle of the verb 
grave is now archaic or poetic. Graved is the regular prose 
form. These forms have been replaced in most uses by en- 
grave and engraved. 

Graveyard. See under Cemetery. 

Great. See under Every, Infinite, and Large. 

Great Britain — ^United Kingdom — ^British Empire. Great 
Britain, or The Island of Great Britain, is the island con- 
taining England, Scotland, and Wales. The United Kingdom 
includes these three and also Northern Ireland. The official 
name is The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The British Empire includes all these and also The 
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Irisli Free State and all British colonies, dependencies, and 
protectorates. 

Greater Part. See under Major Portion. 

Great Event. See under Event. 

Greatly. See under Materially. 

Green Grocer — Greengrocer. A green grocer is an nn- 
trained or ignorant grocer. A greengrocer is a person who 
retails fresh vegetables and fresh fruit. 

Green House — Greenhouse. A green house is a house that 
is painted green. A greenhouse is a house of glass, or with 
a glass roof, in which plants are grown. 

Grilling. See under Gruelling. 

Grisly — Grizzly. These adjectives are distinguished as fol- 
lows. Grisly means gruesome or ghastly, as ^^The hasty 
burial of the slain was a grisly sight.’^ Grizzly means grayish 
in color, as ^His grizzly hair was uncombed.” Grizzled also 
means grayish. 

Group. See under Aggregation, Bunch, and Crowd. 

Grow Smaller — ^Become Smaller. In the strict sense 
grow smaller is illogical since grow means to enlarge, expand, 
increase, and the like. It is true that grow often means no 
more than hecomej as in ^'it grows late,” ^^it grows dark,” 
^'I grow cold.” But even here the idea of increase is present. 
In connection with small and its s3nionyms it is better to use 
become. 

Gruelling — Grilling. ^^The prisoner was subjected to a 
gruelling.” Was he fed gruel f ^^The prisoner was subjected 
to a grilling.” Was he broiled? Gruelling has no standing 
in this sense. Grilling may be used figuratively in the sense 
of tormenting. Neither is recommended for cross examina- 
tions. 

Guarantee — Guaranty. In the verb sense guarantee is 
preferable to guaranty^ as ‘We guarantee these goods.” In 
the noun sense guaranty is preferable to guarantee^ as “This 
guaranty is good for one year.” Both words have been used 
as noun and as verb. See under Warranty. 

Gubernatorial — Governor’s. Gubernatorial has been called 
“a clumsy piece of verbal pomposity.” The possessive form 
is generally preferred, as “the governor’s office, position, 
house, or views.” When an adjective is demanded and gov- 
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ernmental does not fit we may Tbe excused for dragging in 
gubernatorial. 

Guess — ^Believe. Guess is colloquial in the sense of be- 
lieve, think, suppose, expect, intend, or mean, as 'U guess 
he will soon come” ; “I guess it will be hot to-morrow.” It is 
especially had when there is no question or uncertainty, as 
'^I guess I am tired.” Guess should he used only when the 
evidence is very slight or ambiguous. When the evidence is 
better but stiU inadequate use surmise or conjecture. 

Guest. See under Company. 


H 

Habiliments — Clothing. The use of habiliments as a gen- 
eral substitute for clothing or dress is a mark of affectation. 

Habit — Custom. Kabit is often misused for custom^ as 
'The newspapers have a habit of printing a large paper on 
Sunday.” B.ahit applies chiefly to individuals and means 
a tendency to repeat an action, as "He has a habit of reading 
the paper on Sunday morning.” Custom applies chiefly to 
groups and institutions and stresses the actual repetition of 
an act. 

Had. See under Would Have. 

Had Best. See under Would Best. 

Had Better. See under Would Better. 

Had Ought — Ought. Had is superfluous in all such ex- 
pressions as "You had ought to try it”; "He had ought to 
come.” Hadn/t ought is crude and incorrect, leading to such 
monstrosities as "We hadn^t ought to have gone, had wef^ 
Omit had and say "We ought not to have gone, had we?” 
or preferably "We should not have gone, should we?” 

Had Rather. See under Would Rather. 

Hail — ^Hale. "He was haled into court.” Is iMs correct? 
Sail is a verb meaning to greet, salute, and accost. We also 
hail a person when we call out loudly to him in an effort to 
attract Ms attention. Hale is a verb meaning to pull, haul, 
or drag. The person who is haled into court is not simply 
called, he is dragged. Hail is also a noun meaning frozen 
rain and a verb meaning to precipitate this or sometMng 
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resembling it. Male is also an adjective meaning bealtby, 
robust, and vigorous, as in ^^bale fellow well met.’’ 

Hale. See under Hail. 

Half. See under Semi. 

Half a Dozen, See under A Half Dozen. 

Half After — Half Past. Ralf after is good English in 
expressions relating to time, as ^^alf aften ten o’clock.” But 
half 'past is equally good and more generally used, as ^lialf 
past two.” 

Halfs — Halves. ^'Tbe melon was cut into balfs.’^ This 
plural form of half is incorrect. Tbe only correct form is 
halves. 

Hallelujah- See under Alleluia. 

Halves. See under Two Halves. 

Hand — ^Worker. Hand is not in good use as a general 
substitute for worker. It is correct and idiomatic in tbe 
limited sense of one wbo works with bis bands, especially 
in tbe combinations farm handy factory handy and deck 
hand. 

Hand. See under Fist. 

Handicap — Hindrance. Handicap is loosely used to mean 
any restraint, bindrance, or difficulty, as ^^Poor spelling is a 
handicap,” and ^^He is handicapped by bis appearance.” One 
of these words, or one of their synonyms, wiU usually be 
more correct. A handicap is either an artificial advantage 
or an artificial disadvantage. It is a device used to equalize 
the chances of competitors. It always implies a contest of 
some kind. In a figurative sense a crippled leg may be a 
handicap in the race of life. 

Handle — Manage. Some critics object to the use of 
handle with reference to persons as objects, as ^^He knows 
how to handle men.” Many other words are available, in- 
cluding managoy directy control, and govern. Handle means 
primarily to hold, move, or manipulate something with the 
hands. 

Handle — Sell. Handle is commercial jargon in the sense 
of deal in, trade in, or sell, as ^^Tbey handle groceries” and 
'We handle only the best brands.” 

Hands Full — Handfuls. "Two bands full of wheat” means 
two hands, each one full. "Two handfuls of wheat” means a 
quantity sufficient to fill a band two times. There is no such 
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words as handsfuL The only correct plural of handful^ a 
measure of quantity, is handfuls. 

Hanged — Hung. The preterit and past participial form 
hanged is now considered correct only in the sense of the 
death penalty, as ^^The criminal was hanged/’ In this special 
sense hung is not in good nse. In all other senses hung is the 
correct form, as ^^She hung out the clothes”; ^^The picture 
hung on the wall.” 

Hanger — Hangar. Any suspended device may be called a 
hanger. But the shelter used for aircraft is correctly called 
a hangar, pronounced in English hdng^ gar. 

Haply — Happily- These adverbs were once interchange- 
able in the sense of by chance but are not so now. Maply 
still means by chance, perchance, peradventure, or perhaps. 
Happily means in a happy manner, fortunately, or success- 
fully. ^^Haply he is more happily situated than he was when 
I last saw him.” 

Happen. See under Transpire. 

Happening. See under Coincidence. 

Happiness — Pleasure. These nouns overlap but should 
be distinguished. Pleasure usually means sensual gratification 
and often nothing more than temporary amusement. Happi^ 
ness has deeper philosophical meaning and includes the ideas 
of well-being, good fortune, and a contented state of mind 
with some degree of permanence. A, show, a game, or a 
ride may give one pleasure but hardly happiness. 

Hard. See under Tough. 

Hardly. See under Not Hardly. 

Hardly Ever. See under Almost Never. 

Hardly None — Hardly Any. Hardly none is incorrect. 
Instead of ^'There is hardly none left” say “There is hardly 
any left.” Hardly should never he used with a negative 
word. 

Hardly Than — ^Hardly When. Hardly than is incorrect 
for hardly when, as “He had hardly gone to sleep than he 
was awakened by a shot.” Substitute when for than. 

Hardly Until — Hardly When. Hardly until is incorrect 
for hardly when, as “I had hardly begun my work until I was 
called away.” Substitute when for until. 

Hard Wood — Hardwood. Any wood that is unusually 
solid and compact and difficult to cut is called hard wood. A 
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hardwood is a broad-leafed tree or the wood of such a tree 
as distinguished from a conifer. 

Hastefully — Hastily. The adverbial form hastily is gen- 
erally preferred to hastefully, as ^^He did the task hastily.^^ 
Hastely and hccstly are obsolete adverbial forms. Hasty is 
obsolete as an adverb. It is now used as adjective only. 

Haste — Hasten. Haste is properly used as a noun, as 
^^He was in great haste.’^ As a verb it has literary connota- 
tions out of place in ordinary speech. Hasten is the verb for 
everyday use, as hasten as much as I can” and “He 
hastened to his destination.^^ 

Hast — Have. Hast is an archaic form of have in the 
second person singular present, as “Thou hast thy fill of woe/^ 
It is not appropriate in ordinary prose. 

Hate — Dislike. Hate is often misused for dislike, which 
is the proper word for minor degrees of aversion, as “I dislike 
cold coffee.” Hate implies extreme averson and is often 
coupled with enmity and malice, as “France hates Germany.” 

Hath — ^Have. Hath is an archaic form of have in the 
third person singular present, as “He hath found happiness.” 
It is not appropriate in ordinary prose. 

Have. See under Enjoy, Of, and Possess. 

Have Dinner. See under Dinner. 

Have Got — ^Have. The use of have got for have is one 
of the most common errors in English. “I have got a cold.” 
“I have got a job.” “I have got a watch,” In these and 
similar statements concerning possessions omit the redundant 
got and use have alone. “I have got to go.” “I have got to 
finish.” In these and similar statements concerning compul- 
sion omit got. Have got is correctly used to indicate the 
result of a special effort, as “I went after the book and I 
have got it.” 

Haven’t Only — Have Only- Haven’t only is a double 
negative and is not pennitted in modern English. Instead of 
“I haven^t only a few minutes” say “I have only a few 
minutes.” 

He. See under They. 

Head Over Heels — Heels Over Head. Both of these ex- 
pressions are used colloquially to mean topsy turvy or rashly, 
as “He plunges into any argument heels over head.” Those 
who test these expressions by logic prefer heels over head. 
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Healthy — Healthful. Mealthy is often misnsed for health- 
ful* Healthy applies to that -which is in a state of health or 
tdgor, as "a healthy child/^ ^^a healthy tree,” ^‘a healthy state.” 
Healthful applies to that -which conduces to health, as ^Tiealth- 
ful food, exercise, or climate.” They are occasionally 
interchangeable but the tendency is toward a clear-cut differen- 
tiation on the basis just indicated. Wholesome is often more 
appropriate than healthful* 

Heap— Much. Heap is properly used of material objects 
that are thrown together in an unorganized way, as "a heap of 
stones” and “a heap of old shoes.” It is incorrect in the 
general sense of much or many, as ^^a heap of reading’^ and 
heap of pictures on the wall.” ^^Heaps of time” and 
similar expressions are -vulgar errors. 

Hear. See under Listen. 

Heaven — Heavens. To name the dwelling place of the 
Deity or the place of supreme happiness the singular form 
heaven is used. To name the sky, the firmament, the empy- 
rean, or the regions where clouds fly heavens is used. 

Heavenwards — Heavenward. Heavenward is generally 
preferred to heavenwards although both are considered cor- 
rect as adverbs, as “He raised his eyes heavenward (or heav- 
enwards).” In the adjective sense heavenward is the only 
correct form, as heavenward flight.” 

Hebrew. See under Yiddish. 

Hectic — Trying. Hectic is properly a medical term relat- 
ing to a certain kind of fever. It is not in good use in the 
general sense of trying or difficult, as in “a hectic occasion” 
or hectic day.” 

Heels Over Head. See under Head Over Heels. 

Hello — ^How Are You? Hello is an informal exclamation 
of greeting. Hallo y hillOy hollo y hollow y hullo are obsolete 
variants. How are you? and How do you dof are more for- 
mal greetings. These are properly interrogative in form 
but are often uttered without the rising inflection when no 
answer is expected. They may be exclamatory. Greetings! 
is also used. 

Help — Servant. Help is a localism in the sense of a hired 
assistant or force. It is usually applied to domestic servants 
and farm laborers, as “She can^t keep any help more than a 
month”; ^^is help left when he needed them most.” 
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Help But — Help. The combination help hut is not in good 
use. Instead of “He could not help but follow them’’ say 
“He could not help following them.” In general, when help 
is used in the sense of avoid it should be followed by a gerund 
as in the example just given. 

Helpmeet — Helpmate. Helpmate is now preferred to the 
older helpmeet. Both are used specifically to mean wife and 
sometimes more generally to mean a companion or a helper. 

Hence. See under From Hence. 

Henceforth — Hereafter. These adverbs must be distin- 
guished. Henceforth means continually from this time on, 
that is, forever from now on. Hereafter means at some time 
after this, that is, any indefinite future time. “Henceforth 
this country will be a republic. A constitution will be adopted 
hereafter.” 

Henceforth — ^Thenceforth. These adverbs are distin- 
guished as follows. Henceforth begins with the present and 
means from this time on, as “Henceforth I shall avoid such 
mistakes.” Thenceforth means from that time on and may 
be used either in the past or in the future, as “Thenceforth 
he scorned his old friends”; “Thenceforth the nations will be 
at peace.” Henceforward and thenceforward are less-used 
variants distinguished in the same manner. 

Hence Until — Hence. Hence is often used redundantly 
in such sentences as ^Tt will be a long time hence before I 
help him again” ; “It is only an hour hence until he will ar- 
rive.” Omit hence. Hence is correctly used without from, 
as “When did he go hence?” 

Her — She. Her, the objective and possessive case of she, 
is often misused for she, especially as a predicate nominative, 
as “Is that her?” for “Is that she?” and “This is her” for 
“This is she.” 

Hereabout — Hereabouts. Both forms are considered cor- 
rect in the adverbial sense of in this vicinity. Present usage 
seems to prefer hereabouts. 

Heretofore — ^Theretofore. The adverb heretofore prop- 
erly means “up to this time,” that is, up to the present time. 
It is often incorrectly used for theretofore, which means “up 
to that time,” that is, up to a specified time in the past. Both 
words are considered bookish. 

Heroical — Heroic. Heroic is the correct form of the ad- 
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jective in all uses, as ^lieroie poetry/^ ^^a Heroic action, 
Heroic man.” Heroical is almost obsolete. 

Hewed — Hewn. Hewed is tbe correct past tense of the 
verb hewy as ^^Tbey Hewed many trees.” Hewed is sometimes 
used as tHe past participle but Jiewn is preferred, as ^^WHen 
they Had Hewn tHe trees tHey went Home.” Hewn is the only 
correct form of the participial adjectiye, as ^^Hewn logs were 
used in building the House.” 

Hid — Hidden. Both forms Have been used as tHe past 
participle of the verb hide. In modern usage hidden is gen- 
erally preferred, as ^^I wonder where those books are Hidden.” 

Hide. See under Cache. 

Hiding Seek — Hide and Seek. THe correct name of the 
game played by all children is hide and seeJc. Careless pro- 
nunciation Has led to the erroneous form hiding seek. 

High. See under Tall. 

High-Toned — Stylish. THe adjective high-toned is cor- 
rectly appHed to sounds that are High in pitch. It is incor- 
rect and slangy in the sense of stylish, modish, or fashionable. 

High Way — Highway. Any road, street, path, or track 
that has a higher elevation than something else with which 
it is compared may be called a High way. Any course or 
method that is exalted, advanced, noble, or superior may be 
called a high way. A Highway is a thoroughfare, a main road 
for public travel. 

Himself — Him. The reflexive pronoun himself is some- 
times incorrectly used for Mm^ as delivered the package 
to himself.” If emphasis is desired we may say the 
owner Himself” or ^^to Mr. Blank himself.” 

Hindrance. Seen under Handicap. 

Hindsight — Experience. The noun hindsight is established 
as the name of the rear sight of a gun. In the figurative 
sense of knowledge based on experience it is a humorous 
coinage by analogy with the established word foresight. Hind- 
sight often implies knowledge gained too late to be of prac- 
tical value. 

Hire — ^Rent. Hire is sometimes misused for let or rent 
in such expressions as “He hired me a house.” “He hired 
out Ms house” means that he let or leased it. The primary 
meaning of hire is to purchase the labor or services of a 
person, as “to hire a stenographer.” By extension it is ap- 
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plied to tluBgs, as Mre an automobile or a farm/’ In 
this sense rent is now more common. 

Historic — ^Historical. These adjectives overlap but the 

tendency of modern usage is to distinguish as follows. His- 
toric applies primarily to that which is famous in history, as 
historic battle, voyage, village, or character.” Historical 
applies primarily to that which is of the nature of history, 
as ^^a historical novel, investigation, or fact.” The article 
a is correctly used before these words. 

History. See under Past History. 

Hoard — Horde. Hoard is a verb meaning to collect, to 
lay up, and to store. It is a noun meaning a supply or a 
store, often of money and usually hidden. Horde is a noun 
meaning a tribal group of nomads, and by extension a crowd 
or a pack. 

Hoist Up — ^Hoist. The expression hoist up is redundant 
since hoist means to lift or to raise. 

Hold Up— Uphold. In the correct senses of raise, sustain, 
and maintain hold up and uphold are often interchangeable. 
Hold up is more common in literal senses, as ^^The walls hold 
up the roof,” and uphold is more common in figurative senses 
as ^^Citizens should uphold the government.” Hold up is 
colloquial in the senses of rob, cheat, and overcharge. 

Holiday — ^Holyday — Vacation. Holiday origmally meant 
a holyday but in present use means chiefly a day of celebra- 
tion and recreation. Holyday is now used to designate a day 
consecrated to some special religious purpose. A holiday is 
strictly one day. ^^The Christmas holiday” means “Christmas 
Day.” To include more time it is better to use holidays or 
vacation. 

Holiday — Spend a Holiday. Holiday is correctly a noun 
and an adjective but not a verb. “They holidayed at the 
beach.” This use of holiday as a verb has no recognized 
standing. In order to be correct we must say “spend a holi- 
day,” “pass a holiday,” or “enjoy a holiday.” 

HoKly — In a Holy Manner. Holily is the correct ad- 
verbial form corresponding to the adjective holy. Many 
writers avoid holily as awkward and prefer in a holy manner. 

Holocaust — ^Disaster. Likers of big words sometimes call 
any Mnd of disaster a holocaust. This is erroneous. A holo- 
caust is a complete destruction by fire, especially when human 
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beings are burnt to death. Holocaust is technically a religious 
term meaning a burnt sacrificial offering. 

Home — House. Home is a much misused word. The 
realtors have long lists of homes for sale and we are offered 
numerous opportunities to own our own homes and to pay 
for them in easy installments. The house can be bought, sold, 
and exchanged, but hardly so the home. 

Home. See under Domicile. 

Homester — More Honest. The adjective honest is usually 
compared more honest and most honest. The forms honester 
and honestest are seen occasionally but are so rare as to seem 
queer to most people. 

Honorable — Honorary. An honorable act is one that is 
commendable, respectable, upright, noble, that is, worthy of 
honor. An honorary act is one that is performed as a mark 
of honor, as in the conferring of honorary titles, degrees, and 
positions. 

Honorarium — Salary. Honorarium is sometimes misused 
to mean ordinary salary, wages, or stipend. Correctly an 
honorarium is an honorary reward. It may be given in addi- 
tion to regular payment but more commonly takes the place 
of a fixed return. 

Hopeful. See under Optimistic. 

Horde. See under Hoard. 

Horrible — Disagreeable. Through colloquial overuse hor- 
rible has largely lost its true meaning of dreadful, awful, 
hideous. It is not in good use as a general term of dislike 
or aversion, as ^^a horrible pile of work,’’ horrible cold,” 
and horribly long book.” Use the specific adjective or 
adverb. 

Hospital — Hospitable. Hospital is a noun meaning an 
institution in which the sick are treated. Hospitable is an 
adjective meaning generous, kindly, and liberal, especially in 
the entertainment of guests. 

Hostess — Host. The noun hostess is correct as the name 
of a female host. But host is as correctly applied to a woman 
as to a man. ' One who receives or entertains another is a 
host, regardless of sex. 

Hotchpot — Hotchpotch. These terms are not interehange- 
ahle. Hotchpot is a technical law term meaning a blending 
of property into a common lot for purposes of an equable 
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division. Hotchpotch is the general term meaning a confused 
mixture, a jumhle, a stew, or a medley. Hodgepodge is a 
variant of hotchpotch. 

Hot Cup — Hot Coffee. hot cup of coffee” is condemned 
by some critics on the ground that hot should modify coffee 
and not cup. Others defend this expression on the ground 
that cup refers to a certain quantity of coffee and not to the 
container. ^^A cup of hot coffee” will avoid ambiguity. No 
defenders have been found for ^^a ripe load of grain,” ^^a 
sMmmed pail of milk,” or “b. dirty tub of water.” 

House. See under Edifice, Home, and Residence. 

Houseclean — Clean House. Although the verb houseclean 
has not yet been recognized by dictionaries housewives are 
finding it very useful. It is a back formation based on house 
cleaning, which conveys such a distinct idea that it might 
well be written as one word even though present editions of 
our dictionaries do not include it. 

Housekeep — Keep House. The verb househeep is a collo- 
quial back formation from the noun housekeeper. It is not in 
good use. Keep house is the established form. 

How Are You? See under Hello. 

How — That. How is not now in good use as a conjunc- 
tion meaning that. ^He promised how he would come on 
time” should be ^ffhat he would come on time.” 

How That — ^How. The expression how that is not now 
in good use. We may use either how or that, according to 
the sense, but not both. saw how he did the work”; ^He 
told me that I was wrong.” 

Humane — ^Human, These adjectives were once mere vari- 
ants but they are not interchangeable now. Humane means 
benevolent, sympathetic, forgiving, tenderhearted, as ^dmmane 
treatment of prisoners,” ^Hhe Humane Society.” Human is 
often used in connection with these moral qualities but its 
application is much wider. Primarily it denotes that which 
characterizes man as man and distinguishes him from other 
animals, as ^diuman form,” ^%uman society,” '%uman emo- 
tions.” 

Human — ^Person. Human is an adjective and is not in 
good use as a noun substitute for human heing or person, as 
^He is the most peculiar human I ever saw.” 
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Humilitude — Humility. Humilitude is obsolete. Tbe cor- 
rect word is humility^ meaning bnmbleness and modesty. 

Humoristic — Humorous. Humoristic means like or re- 
sembling a humorist^ as ^Bis bnmoristie manner makes Mm 
popular.^’ Humorous means jocular or funny, as bumorous 
person, story, or situation.” 

Hung. See under Hanged. 

Hurling — Hurdling — Hurtling, These participial forms 
are often confused. Hurling is from hurl, meaning to throw, 
cast, or fling violently. Hurdling is from hurdle, meaning to 
leap over, or to clear a harrier or an obstacle. Hurtling is 
from hurtle, meaning to clash, jostle, or rush. Hurtle also 
means to fling. ^When one of the hurdlers hurtled into a 
hurdle the spectators hurled hurting remarks at him.” 

Hymenal — Hymenial — H 5 rmeneaL The first two of these 
adjectives are technical scientific words. Hymenal is an ana- 
tomical term relating to the virginal membrane. Hymenial 
is a botanical term relating to the membrane of spore-bearing 
cells in certain fungi. Hymeneal relates to marriage, as 
^^hymeneal rites, ceremonies, festivities, or songs.” 

H 3 ?percritical — Hypocritical. Hypercritical means unduly 
or unreasonably critical, as ^^encken is considered hyper- 
critical by many readers.” Hypocritical comes from hypo- 
erite and means deceiving, dissembling, or pretending, as ‘^He 
has a hypocritical look” ; ^^He is the most hypocritical person 
in town.” 

Hyphenization — ^Hyphenation. Both forms of the noun 
meaning the act of joining with hyphens have been used. 
Present usage prefers hyphenation, 

Hyphenize — Hyphenate — Hyphen. All three forms of the 
verb meaning to join words or syllables with hyphens have 
been used. Present usage seems to prefer hyphen. 


I 

I. See under Author, Myself, Present Writer, Self, The 
Author, Undersigned, We, and Writer. 

I Am, See under Am. 

Ibidem — Idem. Ibidem is an adverb meaning in the same 
place. It is usually written in the abbreviated form ibid. It 
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is most eommonly used in citing references to mean the work 
previously referred to, as “ibid. 298.” Both the full word and 
the abbreviation should be italicized. Idem is an adjective 
and a pronoun meaning the same person as has been pre- 
viously referred to. It is most eommonly used in citing 
references to mean an author previously cited. The abbrevia- 
tion id. is sometimes used but is considered objectionable and 
unnecessary by many writers. Both the full word and the 
abbreviation should be italicized. 

Ice Tea — Iced Tea. lee tea is incorrect, for the tea is 
not made from ice. Iced tea is the correct name for tea to 
which pieces of ice have been added. 

Ice Water — ^Iced Water. Ice water is formed by melting 
ice. Iced water is water containing pieces of ice. The dis- 
tinetion is temporary at best, for as the ice in iced water 
melts it produces ice water. 

Identic — Identical. The adjective identic is now limited 
to the language of diplomacy, where it means an action in 
which two or more governments follow precisely the same 
course, or an expression in which they follow precisely the 
same form. An identic action or expression is distinguished 
from a joint action or expression. In aE other uses identical 
is the preferred adjective form. 

Identical. See under Synonym,ous. 

Identified — Connected. has been identified with local 

polities for many years.” Has he been proved to be the same 
thing as local politics? Have they been established as iden- 
tical? Having membership in a church or a lodge does not 
identify a person with that organization. Usually connected 
is the right word to substitute for the erroneous identified. 

Identity — Identification. Identity is often misused for 
identification, as ^The body was so mutilated as to make its 
identity difficult.” The identity of a person is his individ- 
uality and personality. To identify a person is to establish 
his identity. The act of doing this is identification. 

I. E. See under E. G. 

If — ^Whether. If is not now in good use as a synonym of 
whether. go if I can” is correct, but not "I don^t know 

if I can” Some correct forms are: ^^See whether he is 
there”; ^^Ask him whether he will come”; "Try to learn 
whether this is satisfactory.” 
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If And When — ^When, The formula if and when may "be 
necessary in certain legal and commercial documents but it 
is out of place in ordinary speech and writing. Usually one 
or the other will suffice, as ^We will deliver the goods when 
you make payment.” If emphasis on the time is desirable, 
this can be secured by saying ^When you make payment we 
will deliver the goods at once.” 

Ignorant. See under Artless and Illiterate. 

I Haven’t — ^I’ve Not. If either of these contractions is to 
be used, prefer Vve not, "When the verb precedes, havenH I 
is the contracted form. In formal writing prefer the fuU 
forms I have not and have 1 not. 

Ilk — Same. Ilk is an obsolete adjective and pronoun mean- 
ing same. It survives in the phrase ‘^of that ilk,” in which it 
means of the same name, surname, place, or territorial desig- 
nation. It is erroneously used to mean breed, class, family, or 
kind. 

Illegible. See under Unreadable. 

Ill — Sick. As predicate adjectives sick and ill are usually 
interchangeable, as “He is sick” and “He is ill.” But as an 
attributive preceding a noun iU usually means had or evilj as 
“ill treatment, wind, ways, neighbors, or words.” In many 
phrases ill has special uses, as “ill blood, breeding, grace, 
humor, nature, temper, or will.” Sick applies especially to a 
condition attended by nausea, as “a sick headache,” “sick at 
the stomach.” Both as an adjective and as an adverb ill is 
compared ill, worsen worst. 

Ill Of — 111 With. Ill of was used frequently by earlier 
writers but in modem usage ill with is preferred, as “The 
child is ill with measles.” 

Illiterate — Ignorant. Illiterate is often used loosely as a 
synonym of ignorant^ which is a more general term. Illiterate 
means specifically in the United States Census Reports unable 
to read. By extension it is used to mean unable to read or 
write (either or both). By further extension it is used to 
mean ignorant of letters, and still further, ignorant of knowl- 
edge acquired by reading or study. Several synonyms are 
available, such as untaught ^ unlearned^ unletter ed, untutored^ 
unscholarly. 

lUude — ^Elude. The verb Ulude is an obsolete synonym of 
elude and also of deride. When used at all in modern English 
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it means to deceive or to cheat. Elude means to avoid, evade, 
or escape from. 

lUumine — Illuminate. Both of these verbs mean to throw 
light upon, either in the literal sense of supplying additional 
light to make an object brighter or in the figurative sense of 
elucidating an idea to make it clearer. In present prose use 
illuminate is usually preferred. 

Illusion — Delusion. Illusion is obsolete as a synonym of 
delusion in the general sense of deception, especially by false 
appearances. Delusion is the stronger word. It implies being 
deceived, imposed on, or misled. It implies a false impression, 
and often a harmful one. It applies usually to things that 
are real. Illusion applies to that which exists only in the 
fancy and is usually pleasant, as ^^the illusion of hope.” 

Illusion. See under Allusion and Elusion. 

Illustrate. See under Instance. 

Ill With. See under HI Of. 

Imaginary — Imaginative. These words are often confused, 
as ^^The story is highly imaginary.” Imaginary applies to 
that which exists only in the imagination, as ''Most of our 
troubles are imaginary.” Imaginati've applies to the person 
or product that is characterized by lively power of imagina- 
tion, as "an imaginative author, novel, poem, plot.” "Don 
Quixote was so imaginative that he fought many imaginary 
battles.” 

Imagine — Suppose. Imagine is colloquial as a general 
substitute for suppose^ as "I imagine you are pretty busy.” 

Imbody — Embody. Imbody is a variant of embody in the 
primary literal sense of investing with a body, but not in 
other senses. We embody an idea in words or in a painting. 

Immeasurable. See under Unmeasurable. 

Immediately — ^Immediately After. The eUiptical use of 
immediately for immediately after, as "The play started im- 
mediately I arrived,” is not considered the best. The full form 
is preferable. 

Immense — ^Enjoyable. Immense is slang as a general ad- 
jective of approval, as "Your party was immense”; "That 
show is immense.” It properly means vast, unbounded, and 
measureless, as "the immensity of space” and "the immense 
power of a ruler.” 

Immerge — ^Emerge. Immerge is used chiefly as a transi- 
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tive verb meaning to plunge into or immerse, as “The chemist 
immerged the metal in acid.” It is sometimes used intransi- 
tively, as “The diver was immerged for several seconds*’^ 
Emerge is an intransitive verb meaning to come out or into 
view after being immersed, enveloped, or concealed, as “The 
metal emerged from the acid” and “The diver emerged from 
the water.” 

Immigrant. See under Emigrant. 

Imminent — Immanent — ^Eminent. Imminent means 

threatening, near, at hand. It applies especially to danger 
or misfortune that threatens to happen immediately, as “He 
was saved from imminent death.^^ , Immanent means inherent, 
intrinsic, and often subjective, as “The world is immanent 
in consciousness.” Eminent means prominent, lofty, towering, 
as “an eminent mountain, author, or quality.” 

Immoral. See under Amoral and Unmoral. 

Immunity — Impunity. These words, both synonyms of 
exemption, are closely related but not identical in meaning. 
Immunity may mean a state of freedom from liability of 
any kind but is most commonly applied to pain and disease, as 
“immunity from measles.” Impunity is more limited, meaning 
freedom from punishment or loss, ^^ven a man with im- 
munity from military service cannot with impunity display his 
pacificism,” 

Impassable — Impassible. These adjectives are very dif- 
ferent in meaning. An impassable road is one that cannot 
be traveled. An impassable barrier is one that cannot be 
crossed. A body or a body part that is impassible is not 
subject to injury or is incapable of feeling pain. A person 
who is noticeably lacking in feeling or emotion is sometimes 
called impassible. Passable and passible are similarly distin- 
guished. 

Impecunious — Unthrifty. The adjective impecunious is 
often misused as if it meant unthrifty or wasteful. Properly 
it means without money. This condition may or may not be 
cansed by lack of thrift. A poor person is impecunions. 
Perhaps he is unthrifty. 

Imperative — ^Imperious. These adjectives are synonymous 
but often are not interchangeable. Imperative is of wide ap- 
plication, meaning authoritative, commanding, binding, or 
obligatory. Imperious is of limited application, usually to 
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persons, meaning primarily arrogant, domineering, or over- 
bearing. An imperious ruler would naturally give imperative 
orders. An imperative duty skould not be called imperious. 

Impetus — Impetuous, Impetus is a noun meaning momen- 
tum, impulse, incentive, stimulus, as '^Tbat prize gave bim tbe 
impetus to work barder.^^ Impetuous is an adjective meaning 
eager, basty, headlong, precipitate, as '^Her impetuous manner 
of speech made her many enemies.’’ 

Implication — ^Imprecation. An implication is that which 
is involved or implied. An imprecation is a curse in which 
evil is involved. 

Imply. See under Indicate and Infer. 

Impolitical — ^Impolitic. The adjective impolitic has driven 
impoUtical into the list of obsoletes. The adverb impoliticly 
has driven out impolitieally. ^^An impolitic governor con- 
ducts himself impoliticly on many occasions.” 

Import— Bring In. The verb import means to bring in 
from a foreign country, as import oil from Mexico.” It 
is not in good use in the general sense of bringing in from 
another locality in the same country. 

Important Essential— Essential. The expression impor- 
tant essential is redundant since the second word implies the 
first. In fact, an essential is important in the highest degree; 
it is something indispensable. 

Impostor — Imposture. An impostor is a person who 
poses as someone else and thus imposes on others. An im- 
posture is the deceptiop or fraud perpetrated by an impostor. 

Impracticable. See under Unpracticable. 

Impractical— Unpractical. These adjectives have the 
same meaning of not practical. Present usage seems to favor 
unpractical, especially as applied to persons. 

Impressive. See under Arresting. 

Impromptu— Extempore. As an adjective impromptu 
means offhand. As a noun it means that which is com- 
posed or spoken on the spur of the moment. An impromptu 
speech is one for which no preparation has been made and 
is usually one made unexpectedly. As an adjective extempore 
means spoken without the use of manuscript and is generally 
preferred to the other adjective forms extemporcd, extem- 
porary, and extemporaneous. Extempore is not a noun. An 
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extempore speeeli may have been prepared for bnt has not 
been written out in full or committed to memory. 

In. 8ee under Along and At. 

In Accordance With. See under As Per. 

In a Friendly Manner. See under Friendlily, 

In a Friendly Manner. See under Friendly. 

In a Holy Manner. See under Holily. 

In a Juvenile Manner. See under Juvenilely. 

In a Lovely Manner. See under Lovelily. 

In an Ugly Manner. See under Uglily. 

Inapt — Unapt — Inept. There seems to be little need of 
inapt. In the sense of unsuitable or inappropriate unapt is 
preferred, as “The verses he cited seemed very unapt.” In 
the sense of devoid of aptitude inept is preferred, as “He is 
inept for public speaking.” 

In a Silly Manner, See under Sillily. 

In As Much As — Inasmuch As. Both forms are correct 
and have the same meaning. The phrase is commonly equiva- 
lent to since or because or in consideration fhat, as “Inasmuch 
as you are not ready I shall postpone my action.” Insomuch 
is a less-used equivalent 

Inaugurate — Begin. Inaugurate means properly to induct 
into office with formal or dignified ceremony. It should not 
be used indiscriminately for begin in connection with ordi- 
nary affairs. We may inaugurate a new political regime as 
well as new officials but not a meal or a day’s work. 

In Back 0£ — Behind. The phrase in bach of is not in good 
use for behind. It is condemned as a barbarism by some 
writers. ,Say Rebind the house,” behind the tree,” behind 
the waU.” 

In Behalf Of— On Behalf Of. In behalf of means for the 
benefit of, as “He made a plea in bebalf of tbe downtrodden.” 
It should be distinguished from on behalf of, which means 
in the name of or on the part of, as “The assistant presented 
a report on behalf of his superior, who could not he present.” 

In Between — ^Between. In between is redundant. Omit 
in and say “He lives between the two towns.” 

Incapable — ^Unable. “He was incapable of lifting, the 
trunk.” It is better to say “He was unable to lift the trunk” 
and “He was incapable of holding a position as baggage- 
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man/^ applying unable to a specific instance and incapable to 
a permanent lack- 

Incertain — Uncertain. Incertain is an obsolete variant of 
uncertain, Incertainly and incertainty are also obsolete. 

Incessant — Everlasting. In present usage incessant means 
unceasing, but not everlasting, as ^^ineessant pain, rain, or 
noise,” TMs adjective has no comparative or superlative 
degree. 

Inchangeable — Unchangeable. Inchangeable is an obsolete 
variant of unchangeable. 

Incident — Instance. An incident is a happening of what- 
ever kind, as "A humorous incident occurred yesterday.” An 
instance is an example, as "Let me give you an instance.” An 
incident is often related as an instance of a truth. 

Incidental— Incident These adjectives should be dis- 
tinguished as follows. Incidental applies to that which hap- 
pens casually or by chance as a subordinate feature of some- 
thing else, as "Our discussion was incidental to the main 
purpose of the meeting.” Incident applies to that which 
depends upon and naturally accompanies something else, as 
^Beading is incident to education.’^ Certain initial expenses 
are incident to the project and doubtless incidental expenses 
will follow.” 

Inclose. See under Enclose. 

Inconsequential— Unimportant. The primary meaning of 
inconsequential is "irrelevant because not regularly following 
from the premises, not logically inferred.” In the general 
sense of unimportant it is rare. 

Incontrollable — Uncontrollable. Both forms are correct 
and have the same meaning, not controllable. Oeneral usage 
seems to prefer uncontrollable. 

Incorrected — Uncorrected. Ineorrected is rare even 
though we use incorrect, incorrectly, and incorrectness. Un- 
corrected is the commonly used form. 

Increase. See under Promote. 

Incredible — Incredulous. These adjectives are not inter- 
changeable. A tale or an object may he incredible, that is, 
beyond belief, as "Your report of the fish you caught is in- 
eredihle.” Only a person can be incredulous, that is, un- 
believing, doubtful, or skeptical, as "When I told Mm about 
the trout up there he seemed incredulous.” 
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Incumbent, ffee under Eecumbent. 

Independent — Independently. Independent is an adjec- 
tive sometimes ineorreetly used for the adverb independently ^ 
as is going ahead with the work independent of his part- 
ner.^^ This should be independently^ showing manner. 

Indicate — Imply. ^^Bathing indicates a bathtub and soap.” 
To indicate is to denote, explain, or reveal. Is that the mean- 
ing intended? Imply means to involve, include, or suggest. 
This is probably what the writer meant. 

Indices — Indexes. Indices^ the Latin plural form of in- 
dex^ is always used in the mathematical sense of exponents^ 
the jSgures or letters showing the power or root of a quantity. 
In other uses indexes is the preferred plural form. Indies is 
obsolete. 

Indict — Indite. These verbs have the same pronunciation 
but are very different in meaning. Indiet means to charge 
with an offense or a crime, as ^^The cashier was indicted for 
forgery.” Indite means to compose or to write, as “The 
poet is inditing some verses.” Indict belongs to legal vocab- 
ulary and indite to literary vocabulary. 

Indigested — Undigested. The adjective undigested is 
generally preferred to indigested. But indigestion is the cor- 
rect noim. 

Indiscreet — Indiscrete. These adjectives must be dis- 
tinguished. Indiscreet means injudicious, rash, imprudent, as 
“Hia indiscreet remarks have made many enemies.” Indis- 
crete means compact, undifferentiated, or homogeneous, as 
“an indiscrete mass of matter.” 

Individual — Person. Individual is a coUoquial vulgarism 
for man^ womans or person, as “A ragged individual went by^^; 
“He is a disagreeable individual.” It is properly used for a 
single or particular being in contrast with a class or group, 
as ^^The individual changes less than the community.” 

Indoors — ^Indoor, The adverb indoors is often confused 
with the adjective indoor, which applies to the interior of a 
building or what is done there, as “an indoor scene, occupa- 
tion, life.” Indoors is adverbial only and means in or into 
the house, as ^^e went indoors” ; spends too much time 
indoors.” 

Indorse — ^Approve. These verbs are distinguished as fol- 
lows, To approve an action or an idea is to regard it favor- 
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ably or to believe in it. Approval is chiefly a mental attitude. 
To indorse anything is to give it aid or support. Indorse- 
ment implies approval plus some kind of favorable action. 
We may approve of a candidate’s platform without indorsing 
him for an office. 

Indorse. See under Endorse. 

Indorse On the Back — ^Indorse. The expression indorse 
on the hack is redundant since indorse in the legal and com- 
mercial sense means to write one’s name on the back of. Say 
^Tndorse the check.” Indorse is preferred to endorse. 

Indulge In — Engage In. Indulge in is often misused for 
engage in, as "He indulges in bookkeeping” for "He is en- 
gaged in bookkeeping.” Indulgence implies unrestrained 
gratiflcation of desires, often those of questionable nature. 

Industrial — ^Industrious. These adjectives are not inter- 
changeable. An industrial worker is one who is engaged in 
industry, especially in manufacturing. An industrious worker 
is one who is active, diligent, and devoted to his task, what- 
ever it may be. An industrial worker may be industrious or 
may be slothful. 

Inelastic. See under Unelastic. 

Inept. See under Inapt and Unapt. 

Inequal — Unequal. Inequal is archaic as a synonym of 
unequal, meaning not equal. It is now used to mean uneven, 
as "The surface of the road is inequal.” 

Inestimable. See under Unestimable. 

Inexecrable — Execrable. Dictionaries list inexecrahle as 
an obsolete synonym of inexorable, meaning inflexible, un- 
yielding, and relentless. It is sometimes misused for ex- 
ecrable, which means detestable, abominable, and damnable. 

Inexplicable — Inexplainable. Inexplainable is just as 
correct, if not so learned, as inexplicable. Both mean in- 
capable of being explained, interpreted, or accounted for, as 
"The inexplainable mystery of his disappearance.” 

Infant — Child. Dictionaries define an infant as a child 
and a child as an infant, giving babe or baby as a synonym 
of each word. According to legal definitions a child is a 
legitimate offspring and an infant is a minor, that is, a person 
less than twenty-one years old. Steamship companies classify 
as infants children less than one year old. 

Infant. See under Young Infant. 
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In Fault — ^At Fault. In fault means in error. It sliould 
not be eonfused with at faulty wbicb means puzzled or per- 
plexed. ^^The careless bookkeeper is often in fault and as a 
result the auditor is often at fault.” See under At Fault. 

Infectious — Contagious. These adjectives are not inter- 
changeable. An infectious disease is one that is caused by 
germs. Some infectious diseases are contagious, that is, 
transmitted by contact with a diseased person. Some in-* 
fectious diseases are not contagious but are transmitted by 
air and water. Infectious is thus a much more inclusive term 
than contagious. 

Infer — Imply. Infer is often misused for imply^ as ^^Do 
you mean to iiifer that I am to blame Infer means prop- 
erly to derive by reasoning from premises, as ^^From all 
evidence presented I infer that the accused man is guilty.” 
Colloquially infer means little more than to surmise or guess, 
as infer that youll be home for dinner.” The speaker im- 
plies and the hearer infers. The writer implies and the 
reader infers. 

Inferior. See under More Inferior. 

Inferior Than — Inferior To. Inferior than is a violation 
of idiom that is never excusable. One thing is inferior to 
another. This means that the JSrst is lower than or poorer 
than the second. 

Infertile. See under Unfertile. 

Infinite — Great. The adjective infinite has been much 
weakened by excessive use on occasions when great, vast, or 
immense would be more appropriate, as can’t envy him 
his infinite worries.” Infinitely has likewise been weakened 
by being used when considerably would have been better, as 
^'Nebraska winters are infinitely colder than California win- 
ters.” Infinite is an uncompared adjective, that is, no com- 
parative or superlative form is logically possible. 

Infinitely Small — Infinitesmally Small. Some critics hold 
that infinitely small is an absurd contradiction of terms. In- 
finitesmally small evades the logical objection but may be 
criticized as tautological since the first word implies the second. 

Inflamable— Inflammable. Inflamable is an error for in- 
flammable, which means literally combustible or easily 
enkindled, and figuratively irritable or easily excited. "In- 
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flam, Triable rubbish should be destroyed, for the fire inspector 
is inflammable/^ 

Inflammable. See under Flammable. 

Inflammatory — Inflammable. Inflammatory is often con- 
fused with inflammable y especially in figurative senses. Inr- 
flammatory means tending to Mndle, irritate, or excite, as 
agitator delivered an inflammatory speeeh.^^ Inflammable 
means easily enkindled, irritated, or excited, as ^'Strikers con- 
stitute an inflammable audience.” 

Informant — Informer. These nouns are now distinguished 
as follows. Informant is the general name for one who gives 
information. Informer is the more specific name for one who 
informs against another, especially concerning violations of 
law, and especially in the form of legal accusation. ^^My in- 
formant denounced his neighbor as an informer.” 

Informed. See under Posted. 

Infrequent. See under Unfrequent. 

Ingenuous — Ingenious. Ingenuous is often confused 
with ingeniouSy which is the more common word. Ingenious 
means dexterous, skillful, inventive, as “It takes an ingenious 
man to repair his own car on the road.” Ingenuous means 
artless, candid, plain, sincere, unreserved, as “The ingenuous 
child told the whole story in an ingenuous manner.” 

Ingine — Engine. Ingine is an obsolete variant of engine. 
It is also obsolete in the sense of genius or ingenuity. 

Inhabitable — ^Uninhabitable. The adjective inhabitable 
looks like a negative form and is often misused as such. It 
means the same as JiabitabUy capable of being lived in or 
occupied. The correct negative form meaning the opposite is 
uninhabitable. 

In Half — In Halves. “He cut the apple in half.” Many 
grammarians have called this use of in half incorrect. Ee- 
cently some have defended it on the ground that half is a 
numeral adjective used substantively, that is, as a numeral 
pronoun, and that such words are always uninflected. No 
one would prefer in twos. But many prefer in halves. 

Inharmonious. See under Unharmonious. 

Inhibit — Prohibit. These closely related synonyms are 
often interchangeable. In the common use of the words an 
authority outside of the person prohibits, as “The statutes 
prohibit theft,” and a physical or mental condition within a 
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person inMbits, as ^^The habit of honesty inhibits a man from 
stealing.'^ 

Inhospitable. See under Unhospitable. 

Inhuman. See under Unhuman. 

Initiate — Begin. Initiate is often used when lyegin, open, 
or introduce would be more appropriate, as ^^We initiate the 
dinner with soup.” Initiate usually implies something mys- 
terious or occult and applies properly to secret organizations, 
rights, ceremonies, doctrines, and knowledge. 

Inland Town — Isolated Town. The expression inland 
town has various meanings. Sometimes it means a town away 
from the sea and sometimes a town away from a boundary 
or a frontier of whatever kind. In a special colloquial sense 
not Msted in our dictionaries it means a town that is off the 
railroad. The use of isolated town will often avoid ambiguity. 

In Many Instances. See under Often. 

Inmates — Patients. The noun inmates is broad enough to 
include dwellers in any institution but is hardly appro- 
priate as a name for persons in health resorts or sanatoriums 
and is certainly not appropriate as a name for persons who 
are temporarily in hospitals undergoing medical or surgical 
treatment. Patients is a better name for such persons. 

Innermost — Inmost. Innermost is a corruption of in- 
most, which is itself a double superlative. Inmost is usually 
preferable, as ^^the inmost part of the earth,” and ^his inmost 
being.” Innermostly is rare. 

Innervate. See under Enervate. 

Innumerable. See under Endless and Enumerable. 

Inquire, See under Enquire. 

Inquiry. See under Query. 

Inquisition — ^Disquisition. Both of these nouns mean ex- 
amination but they are differentiated in use. An inquisition 
is usually a judicial examination or an official investigation, 
often characterized by severity and sometimes by cruelty. A 
disquisition is usually a report and discussion based upon a 
thorough examination and study of a matter. ^'The speaker 
presented a disquisition on the Spanish Inquisition.” 

Inquisitor — Inquirer. An inquisitor is one who examines 
others, usually as an official duty. An inquirer is one who 
asks questions, seeks information, or investigates a matter. 
For all general purposes inquirer is the correct word. 
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Insanitary. See under Unsanitary. 

In Search For — In Search Of. The correct idiom is in 
search of^ as are in search of rooms/’ Other correct 

forms are “We made a search for rooms” and “We are search- 
ing after rooms.” 

Insensible Of — Insensible To. Modern usage prefers 
insensible to, as “He seems insensible to pain.” 

Insert Into — Insert In. Insert into is an error. Insert in 
is the correct idiom, as “We inserted an advertisement in the 
paper”; “The printer inserted a com m a in the sentence.” 

Insidious — Invidious. The adjective insidious means in- 
snaring, entrapping, treacherous, deceitful, and crafty, as 
“the insidious propaganda of the Communists.” The adjective 
invidious means hateful, odious, offensive, arousing envy or 
ill will, as “an invidious comparison.” 

Inside Of — ^Within. Inside of is colloquial when applied 
to time, as “He came inside of an hour.” Use within, in less 
than, or before the end of. Of is usually superfluous with 
inside. Say “It is very hot inside the house.” 

Insignificant — Small. The adjective insignificant is often 
misused as if it meant merely small in size. Correctly used it 
means unimportant, immaterial, meaningless, and by extension 
inferior and contemptible. The standard of measurement 
is not one of size. Large things may be insignificant; small 
ones may be significant. 

Insinuate — Suggest. In modern usage insinuate means to 
hint indirectly at something evil or undesirable and almost 
always carries the idea of spite or malice on the part of the 
insinuator, as “Do you mean to insinuate that I lied?” In- 
sinuate should not be used as a general substitute for suggest 
or hint. 

In So Far As — So Far As. In is usually superfluous in 
this phrase. Say “There is no need to hurry so far as I can 
see,” or “as far as I can see.” The phrase cannot be used as 
a preposition, as “There is no more to be said in so far as this 
case.” “Is concerned” would complete the construction. 

Insolate — ^Insulate. Insolate is often confused with in- 
sulate, which is the more common word. Insolate means to 
expose to sunlight for the purpose of drying or maturing, as 
“The tomatoes were insolated for three days.” Insulate means 
to isolate, especially for the purpose of preventing the trans- 
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fer of electricity or heat, as ^^All electric wires must be in- 
sulated.’^ 

Insoluble — Insolvable. These adjectives are often used 
interchangeably. Insoluble is preferable in reference to actual 
substances that cannot be dissolved. Insolmhie is preferable 
in reference to problems that cannot be solved or mysteries 
that cannot be explained. 

Inspect — See. Lovers of big words often use inspect when 
they mean secj as ‘^Many visitors have come to inspect our 
new park.’’ Inspection implies close and careful examination 
such as is made by officials or critics. 

In Spite Of. See under Despite Of. 

Instance — Illustrate. Instance is now rare as a verb mean- 
ing to illustrate by means of an example, as ^^Let me in- 
stance.” It is archaic in the noun sense of insistence, as ^^The 
instances of his family led him to make the change.” It is 
properly used as a synonym of example when the sense is 
that of a case in point, an illustrative fact or occurrence, as 
^Tjet me cite an instance from my own experience.” See 
under Example. 

Instance. See under Incident. 

Instance Where — Instance In Which. Instance where is 
often misused for instance in which. Say ^^This is an instance 
in which honesty proved to be profitable.” 

Instant — ^This Month. Instant is not in good nse in the 
sense of the current month, as ^^the 10th instant.” Say “the 
tenth of this month” or ^^ay tenth.” 

Instanter — Instantly. The adverb instanter^ meaning at 
once or immediately, is used chiefly in legal writing. For all 
general purposes instantly is preferred. 

Instil — ^Inspire. Instil is sometimes incorrectly used for 
inspire, as “The sermon instilled every hearer with new 
courage.” Instil should he followed by into. Courage may 
be instilled into the hearers or the hearers may be inspired 
with courage. Instill is a variant spelling. 

Instructional — ^Instructive. “This is the most instructional 
course I ever took.” The reeommender probably meant in- 
structive. Anything relating even remotely to the process 
of instruction is called instructional. The adjective may be 
applied to a staffi, schedule, program, method, period of 
time, room, or building. Only that which serves to convey 
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information or develop skill is properly called instructive^ as 
a lecture, lesson, or exercise. 

Instructress — Instructor. Instructress should be used 
only when there is some special reason for stressing the 
female sex of one who instructs. Instructor is correct for a 
person of either sex. 

Insuifferable. See under Unsufferable. 

Insurance. See under Assurance. 

Insure. See under Ensure. 

Intelligent — Intelligible. These adjectives are related but 
by no means interchangeable. An intelligent statement is one 
that contains good sense and reveals intelligence on the part 
of the speaker. An intelligible statement is one that is clear 
and understandable. Both qualities characterize the state- 
ments of a truly intelligent person. 

Intension — Intention. Intension is synonymous with in- 
tentness and intensity. It means energy and strength. In 
logic intension means ^^the collective attributes that make up a 
complex general notion.” Intention means import, purpose, 
design, aim, object, or end. In logic intention means a con- 
cept or a notion, especially “b. concept considered as a product 
of attention directed to the object conceived.” 

Intentionally. See under Advisedly. 

Interest. See under Intrigue. 

Inter — Intra. These prefixes have very different meanings. 
Inter means between or among, as international^ interaction, 
Intra means within or in, as intracellulary intramollecular, 
^TntercoUegiate games are played between colleges. Intra- 
mural sports are conducted within one college.” 

Interred — Interned. ^^The recruits were interred in Camp 
Devens for several months.” Interred means buried in a grave 
or a tomb. Interned means kept or confined. 

Interpellate — Interpolate. Interpellate is confused with 
interpolate, which is the more common word. Interpellate 
means to question formally. It applies usually to the ques- 
tioning of an executive officer by a member in a legislative 
body. "The ministerial poHey has been much interpellated 
recently.” Interpolate means to insert, especially new or 
foreign matter in a text, often in the sense of corrupting the 
original. "Has anyone a right to interpolate Shakespeare?” 

Interpretive — ^Interpretative. The adjective interpretive 
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is a little-used variant of interpretative^ wMeli is the estab- 
lished form. 

Interstate — Intrastate. These adjectives are often con- 
fused by those "who fail to recognize the prefix inter ^ meaning 
between or among, and the prefix intray meaning within or 
inside. Interstate traffic is that which crosses state bound- 
aries. Intrastate traffic is that which is wholly within the 
boundaries of one state. The same distinction applies to in- 
terstate and intrastate railroads, highways, contests, games, 
and many other things. 

In the Street — On the Street. An Englishman lives in 
the street. An American lives on the street. '^'He lives on 
Sixteenth Street” is the established American idiom. 

In Time. See under On Time. 

Into — ^In To. The preposition into is properly used with 
verbs denoting motion to express entrance or a passing from 
the outside of a thing to its interior parts, as “He went into 
the house”; “We packed the goods into boxes”; “I threw the 
fish into the water.” We can stay in the house but not cor- 
rectly come in the house or go in the house. Come in and 
go in are idiomatic as complete expressions. When we go in 
to see a friend in and to are two separate words. They should 
be so written when the sense demands it. 

Intolerable — Intolerant. These adjectives must be dis- 
tinguished. Intolerable usually applies to things and con- 
ditions in the sense of unbearable, as “intolerable cold, delay, 
or waste.” Intolerant usually applies to persons in the sense 
of illiberal or narrow-minded, as “He is intolerant of any 
opinions that differ from his own.” 

Intoxicated — Drunk. These adjectives have the *same 
primary meaning and are usually interchangeable. When any 
distinction is made intoodcated means somewhat under the in- 
fluence of liquor and drunh means fully under such influence. 

Intra. See under Inter. 

Intrigue — Interest. In the best English usage intrigue is 
a verb meaning to cheat, to trick, or to scheme and a noun 
meaning a plot or a conspiracy. It is not in good use as a 
general synonym of mterest, either as verb or as noun. A 
picture, play, poem, or musical composition may interest us 
but not intrigue us. 

Intrust. See under Entrust. 
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Invalided — Invalidated. Invalided is the preterit of the 
verb invalid, meaning to become infirm, to cause one to be- 
come infir m, to retire because infirm, or to dismiss because 
infirm. It applies to persons. "The war invalided many men.” 
"The government is invaliding many men to veterans’ hos- 
pitals.” Invalidated is the preterit of the verb invalidate, 
meaning to make inefeetive, null, and void. It applies to 
agreements and contracts. "The treaty was invalidated by 
Oermany.” 

Invaluable — ^Valueless. In present use invaluable almost 
invariably means valuable to a high degree. It is a synonym 
of precious and priceless. To express the absence of value 
use valueless, worthless, or not valuable. "A book that he 
considered valueless proved invaluable to the library.” 

Invent, See under Discover. 

Invoice — ^Inventory. "I take an invoice of my stock each 
year in January,” Invoice is frequently misused for inven- 
tory as in this example. An invoice is an itemized list of 
goods in a particular lot or consignment, including prices, 
sent to the purchaser as a bill. An inventory is an itemized 
list of goods on hand, usually including the estimated worth, 
made by the owner or his agent as a matter of record. 

Inwards — ^Inward. The adverb inward is now generally 
preferred to inwards, as "The pole leaned inward.” Inward 
is the only correct adjective. As a noun the plural form 
inwards is the only one in good use. 

In Which. See under Where. 

Irregular. See under Unregular. 

Irrelative — Irrelevant, In the sense of extraneous or not 
pertinent to a subject under discussion irrelevant is the pre- 
ferred adjective. Irrelative may be used as a synonym of 
unrelated in other contexts. 

Irreligious. See under Unreligious. 

Irrespectively Of — Irrespective Of. The form irrespec- 
tive of is now generally preferred to irrespectively of, as "He 
prefers his present position irrespective of its many disad- 
vantages.” Irrespectively is correct for other adverbial uses 
without of, as ^Tle makes his own decisions, irrespectively.” 

Irresponsive — Unresponsive. The form unresponsive is 

generally preferred to irresponsive. 

Irretentive. See under Unretentive. 
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Irruption— Eruption. The meanings of these nouns are 
opposite. An irruption is a ’violent breaking, bursting, or 
rushing in, often in the sense of an invasion, as ^^the German 
irruption into Belgium/^ The motion is inward. An eruption 
is a violent breaking, bursting, or rushing out, as of a volcano, 
geyser, passion, or disease. It is rare in the sense of a sud- 
den movement of armed troops. The motion is outward. 

Is Frightened. See under Frightens. 

I Shall Thank You. See under Thanking You in Advance. 

Is Home — Is At Home. Is Jiome is incorrectly used for 
is at home. is at home^^ means simply that he is there 
now. ^^He is home” means correctly that he has arrived there 
after being away; it is equivalent to ^^e has come home.” 

Ism — ^Theory. Ism is a term of disparagement applied 
to a theory, doctrine, or practice, as ^^What ism is he preach- 
ing now?” It is not in good use in this sense. It is properly 
a sufSx. It usually means a characteristic or a peculiarity 
as in Americanism^ harloarism, localism. 

Isolated Town. See under Inland Town. 

Issue. See under Emerge. 

Issued — Supplied. In one verb sense issue means to deliver 
or give out for use, as ^^to issue uniforms to soldiers.” But 
the form issued with is not in good use. Instead of ^The men 
were issued with uniforms” say supplied with or provided with. 

Is When — Is. Is when is correct in some references to 
time, as ^^That is when he needs help,” but it is not correct in 
definitions. We should never begin a definition by saying 
that the thing to be defined when,” for this is crude and 
illogical. This statement applies also to is where, which is a 
reference to place. 

It — ^Personality. B is a current slang name for person- 
ality, especially for those qualities that make a successful 
actress in motion pictures. 

It See under Same. 

Its — ^Itis. The possessive adjective its is correctly written 
without the apostrophe, as “The book has lost its cover.” Ifs 
is a colloquial contraction of it is, as “It^s a long way to go.” 

It Was. See under Twas. 

Fve Not See under I Haven^t. 
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Jail. See under (xaoL 

James^ — ^James’s. The form James’s is generally preferred 
to James’ as the possessive of James. 

Jars Full — ^Jarfuls. ^^Two jarfuls of honey” means a 
quantity sufficient to fill a jar twice. Jarfuls is the only cor- 
rect plural of jarful^ a measure of quantity. 

Jeopardize — ^Jeopard. Both forms are correct and both 
mean to expose, imperil, endanger, hazard, and risk. Some 
critics prefer jeopard but popular usage prefers jeopardise. 
One of the synonyms is usually preferable to either of these. 

Jerrymander — Gerrymander. Jerrymander is an error 
for gerrymander y which is a coined verb used as political cant 
meaning to manipulate unfairly for political advantage, and 
a coined noun meaning an unfair manipulation or the result. 

Jest — Gest. Jest is a mispronuneiation of just. As a 
noun jest means a joke or that which is said or done jokingly. 
As a verb it means to joke. Gest means an adventure or a 
tale of adventure, especially in tbe form of a metrical ro- 
mance. Geste is a variant. Jest is obsolete in this sense. 

Job — Position. eT’ob is colloquial in the general sense of 
any task or accomplishment, as ^^That rain did the job.’’ It is 
a colloquial substitute for position or situation j as has a 
better job now.^’ It is properly applied to a specific and 
limited undertaking, as ^TU do this job for ten dollars” \ ^‘We 
do job printing.” A position is a relatively permanent place, 
rank, or status. 

John Doe — Richard Roe. John Doe is properly used in 
legal actions as the name of a fictitious plaintiff. Eichard Eoe 
is the corresponding name of a fictitious defendant. By ex- 
tension these names are used loosely as substitutes for real 
names in other affairs. 

John He — ^John. The use of a superfluous pronoun im- 
mediately following a noun, either proper or common, is an 
illiterate error, as ^^John he works hard”; ^^A man he needs to 
be careful.’^ 

John Hopkins — ^Johns Hopkins, The famous American 
university at Baltimore, Maryland, is named Johns Hop- 
kins after its founder, who lived from 1795 to 1873. The 
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first word is Johns, It is not John, It is not the possessive 
form. 

Join. See under Enjoin. 

Joint Cooperation — Cooperation. The expression joints 
cooperation is redundant since cooperation implies joint en- 
deavor or action. Say ^^The enterprise succeeded tkrongh the 
cooperation of all concerned.” 

Join Together — ^Join. The expression join together is re- 
dundant since the first word implies the second. To join 
things is to connect, fasten, or unite one to another. 

Jones’ — Jones’s. The form Joneses is generally preferred 
to Jones^ as the possessive of Jones, Per the possessive plural 
Joneses’s is generally preferred to Joneses^ 

Judicial — Judicious. Judicial is often used when judicious 
would he more appropriate. Judicial applies primarily to 
judges and formal judgments, especially of a legal nature, as 
Judicial decisions all favor our side.” Judicious is a word 
of wider application and applies to the mental faculty of 
judgment, as made a judicious selection of a home site.” 

Judiciary — ^Justiciary. Judiciary is the collective name of 
the judges or the courts in a eoimtry. It is also an adjective 
meaning related to the judges or the courts. Justiciary means 
a high officer of the courts, especially in England, 

Junior. See under Second. 

Juror. See under Talesman. 

Juroress — Juror. Juroress is a recently coined word not 
yet recognized in good usage. It may serve some purpose as 
a correlative of juryman when special distinction is desired. 
Juror is the correct name of any member of a jury regard- 
less of sex. 

Just. See under First. 

Just Exactly — ^Exactly. The tautological phrase just ex- 
actly is hardly more excusable than would be ^^just just” or 
^^exaetly exactly.” 

Justify— Rectify. are always glad to justify any 

error that we have made.” Justify means to defend, vindi- 
cate, exonerate, or support. The adjuster who wrote this 
sentence probably meant rectify^ that is, to correct, amend, 
redress, or adjust. 

Just Going To — ^Just About To. The expression just 
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going to lias been mncli mtleized. Just about to is preferable, 
as am just about to leave for bome.’^ 

Just Merely — Merely. Tie phrase just merely is usually 
if not always redundant, as “I just merely want to say a 
few words.’^ One of tkese depreciating words is often too 
many. The combination is inexcusable. 

Just Recently — Recently- Tbe expression just recently 
is obviously redundant. Use one or tbe other of these words 
but not both, as “I just: bad a letter from bim”; beard 
from him recently.^^ 

Juvenilely — In a Juvenile Manner. Juvenilely is tbe 
correct adverbial form of juvenile but it is rather awkward 
both in speech and in writing. In a juvenile manner is 
usually preferable. 

Juxtaposition — Out Of Place. Juxtaposition is often 
misused to mean out of place or incoherent. It means simply 
side by side or contiguous. Words iu juxtaposition are words 
next to each other. Such words may be out of place but are 
not necessarily so. 


K 

Keep — Stay. Keep is colloquial in tbe sense of stay, lodge, 
or reside, as keeps in tbe bouse all day.^^ It is colloquial 
in tbe special sense of to be in session, as ^^Scbool keeps five 
days a week.” 

Keep House, See Housekeep. 

Kerb — Curb. The British forms herb and herbstone are 
imitated by a few Americans but this use is generally re- 
garded as afieetation. C^rh is the established American form 
in all senses, including a stock exchange and tbe border of a 
street. 

Kerosene. See under Coal Oil. 

Ketchup — Catsup — Catchup. All of these words are used 
to name the spiced tomato sauce used on meats. Catchup is 
usually regarded as tbe primary form, with tbe others as 
variants. 

Kind. See under Sort. 

Kindly — ^Please. Kindly is often misused for please, es- 
pecially in business correspondence. Kindly means in a kmd 
manner. It is hardly appropriate to ask one^s correspondent 
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to answer, investigate, or pay in a kind manner. Say ^Tlease 
look into this” ; 'Tlease answer at once.” 

Kind 0£ — Rather. Kind of is crude and usually meaning- 
less as an adverb, as '^He kind of lost his way”; feel kind 
of weak.” Use rather^ somewhat^ somehow^ after a fashion^ 
or for some reason. In the adjective sense hind of is cor- 
rectly preceded by a singular demonstrative whether the 
following noun is singular or plural, as “this kind of table,” 
“that kind of pictures.” Do not use these or those with 
hind of, 

Eand Of a — Kind Of. The article a is superfluous with hind 
of, as ^What kind of a house do you havef^ “What kind 
of a ear do you drive?” Omit a in these sentences. The same 
rule applies to sort of, 

Kitty-Cornered— Cater-Cornered. Kitty-cornered is a 
dialectal corruption of the adjective eater-cornered, meaning 
diagonal. 

Kneeled — Knelt. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
hneel. In present usage hnelt is generally preferred. 

Knickers — Knickerbockers. Knickers is a colloquial 
shortening of knickerbockers in the sense of loose-fitting 
knee-breeches such as were worn by the Dutchmen portrayed 
in Irving’s History of New York, * 

Knitted — Knit. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
knit. Present usage favors knit, as “She knit many sweaters 
for the soldiers.” 

Know — Knowledge. Know is slang as a noun meaning 
knowledge or information, especially in the phrase “in the 
know,” as ^TTou can’t keep a secret from her; she is always 
in the know.” In reference to persons know means under- 
stand thoroughly, as “He can’t fool me; I know him too 
wen.” Do not use know to indicate mere acquaintance. Say 
“I am acquainted with him.” 

E^ow. See under Wis. 

Ejiow As — Know That. Know as is dialectal and un- 
sanctioned for know that, as ‘T don’t know as you have any- 
thing coming.” ^^ot as I know of” is dialectal for “Not that 
I know.” In all such expressions substitute that for as. 

Kodak — Camera. Kodak is a special trade-mark name 
often incorrectly used for ecmera, which is the general class 
name of the apparatus that reproduces images. 
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Ladened — ^Laden — ^Loaded. Ladened is sometimes incor- 
rectly used for laden^ wMcb. is the only correct form, as ^^The 
ship was laden with valuable goods/^ Laden is now chiefly 
poetic. The common prose word is loaded. 

Lady — ^Woman, The euphemistic use of lady has become 
so perverted as to nauseate most grammarians and critics. 
The indiscriminate substitution of lady for woman is almost 
as vulgar as the use of female for this purpose. Female 
stresses sex. Lady stresses social position and refinement. 
Woman is the proper word at least nine times out of ten. 
Lady is not in good use with words indicating vocation or 
position, as lady harher^ lady cooh, lady doctor^ and lady 
nurse. Scruhlady and washlady are considered especially 
bad vulgarisms. Lady is not in good use as a term of direct 
address, although the plural ladies is correctly so used. In 
addressing one woman use madam. 

Ladyly — Ladylike. Ladyly and the variant ladily are ob- 
solete adverbs. Ladylike is the modern adjective but this 
form is also obsolete as an adverb. Instead of ^^She acted 
ladyly’^ modern English has "She acted in a ladylike man- 
neri^ and "She acted like a lady.^^ 

Lain — Laid. Lain is the correct past participle of the 
intransitive verb lie, meaning to be prostrate. It must be 
distinguished from laid, the preterit and past participle of 
the transitive verb lay. The correct parts are: lie, lay, lain 
and lay, laid, laid. 

Lama — ^Llama. A lama is a Tibetan priest famed for 
saintliness and wisdom; a leader in the religion Lamaism, 
which is a form of Buddhism. A llama is a South American 
animal related to the camel that is used as a beast of burden. 

Landscaper — ^Landscapist. A landscaper is a landscape 
architect or a landscape gardener, that is, one who plans and 
arranges natural scenery with a view to practical and pleasing 
effects. A landscapist is a painter who specializes in pic- 
turing natural scenery either real or imaginary. 

Lapse. See under Elapse. 

Large — Great. Large is often misused for great in con- 
nection with linear dimensions or extent. Great is the correct 
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adjective to accompany words like breadtlh^ depth, distance, 
height, and length. In a large room the ^stance from one 
end to another is great. A large building nsnally has great 
height. A large field nsnally has great breadth. 

Large-Size — ^Large-Sized. ^'A large-size apple.^^ This is 
an error for large-sized apple” Large-si^ed is the correct 
form of this compound adjective. 

Larger Than Any— Larger Than Any Other. ^The 
Pacific is larger than any ocean.” ^This June is hotter than 
any we ever had.” These statements are illogical on account 
of the omission of the word other. In any comparison be- 
tween members of one class we must use this restricting word, 
as “larger than any other ocean” and ^fiiotter than any other 
June.^^ 

Largish — Somewhat Large. Largish is a recognized ad- 
jective meaning somewhat large but it is seldom used. 

Last — End. Last is often misused for end, as “toward the 
last of the week” and “toward the last of the book.” To 
indicate that which comes or stands last in a period of time, 
a literary composition, or any undertaking prefer end, as 
“the end of a week, a book, a song, or a concert.” 

Last — ^Latest. In the sense of most recent, nearest to the 
present, latest is preferable to last, as “the latest news,” “the 
latest arrival,” “the latest edition of the paper.” 

Last — Past. Last means primarily following all the rest 
but is now established also in the sense of most recent, next 
before the present, especially as applied to a period of time, 
as ^fiast week, month, or year.^^ In the sense of just preceding 
past is also correct and is preferred by some authorities. 
Past in this sense often follows the noun, while last in this 
sense always precedes it, as “the last year,” “the year past.” 

Late President. See under Ex-President. 

Later — ^Latter. Later is the regular comparative of the 
adjective and adverb late and means coming after something 
else in time. Latter is an irregular comparative of the ad- 
jective late now used in the special sense of the second of 
two things just mentioned and in the special sense of near 
the end of a period of time, ^^e came to work later than John 
in the latter part of the week. The latter is seldom later than 
I am.” 

Latter — ^Last-Mentioned. Latter means the second of 
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two tMngs just mentioned as ^^Bread and meat are both 
nourishing but the latter is too expensive.” It is opposed to 
former. Latter is obsolete in the sense of last or final. To 
refer to the final member of a series containing three or more 
use lastj last-mentioned, or last-named, as “June, July, and 
August are all hot but the last is hottest.” Careful writers 
avoid all such labels because they often result in awkwardness 
of construction and vagueness of meaning. As a rule repeti- 
tion is preferable. Often reconstruction will avoid the need 
of either. When used at all these terms should be as near 
as possible to their antecedents. 

Latterly — Lately. The adverb latterly, meaning recently 
or of late, is now rarely used. The common adverb in present 
use is lately. 

Laundried — ^Laundered. The correct verb meaning to 
wash clothes is launder. The correct preterit is laundered. 
Laundry is a noun meaning the place where laundering is 
done or the articles that are laundered. The correct plural 
is laundries. Laundried is an erroneous confusion of verb and 
noun. 

Lawyer. See under Attorney. 

Lay — Lie. Lay is often used incorrectly for lie, as “The 
books lays on the table.” Lay is primarily a transitive verb 
and requires an object. The principal parts are Idy, laid, 
laid. Lie is primarily an intransitive verb and takes no ob- 
ject. The principal parts are lie, lay, lain. 

Lea — ^Lee. Lea is a noun meaning a pasture, a meadow, 
a measure of yam, and a set of warp threads in weaving. 
Lee is a noun meaning shelter, a sheltered place, and the 
direction in which the wind blows. It is an adjective used in 
many nautical terms. Lees is a noun meaning dregs or sedi- 
ment. 

Lead. See under Carry, 

Leader. See under Dean. 

Leading. See under Big. 

Leading Article. See under Editorial. 

Leading Question — Unfair Question. Leading question 
is often misused as if it meant a display of hostility or an 
effort to take unfair advantage. In reality a leading question 
is one that aids the person questioned in making his reply 
by giving him a clue or a hint, that is, a lead, as to what he 
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should say. Objections to such a question may logically come 
from others but usually not from the person receiving such 
aid. 

Lean. See under Poor. 

Leant — ^Leaned. Leant is sometimes used as preterit of 
the verb lean but leaned is the generally preferred form. 

Leapt — ^Leaped. Leapt is correct as preterit of the verb 
leap but leaped is equally correct and more widely used. 

Learn — ^Teach, Learn is a vulgar error for teach, as ^‘She 
learned me how to read.” 

Learned — ^Learn-ed. Learned, preterit of the verb learn, 
is pronounced lurnd. Learnt, pronounced lurnt, is equally 
correct as preterit. The adjective learned, meaning well- 
informed and erudite, is pronounced as two syllables Inr'ned. 
See under Bookish. 

Least — ^Lesser. Least is often misused for lesser, which 
is the correct form when two persons or things are compared, 
as ^^The moon is the lesser light as compared with the sun.” 
Least is correctly used for one of three or more, as have 
the least money of any one in the crowd.” Little, less, least 
are the regular forms. Lesser is a double comparative of 
very limited use. 

Leave — ^Let. Leave is often misused for let, especially in 
the expression leave alone. To leave a person alone is to leave 
him in solitude; to let him alone is to desist from bothering 
him or to refrain from having anything to do with hiTvi. 
^Leave me be” and “leave go of” are incorrect. Leave off 
means cease, desist, or stop. Leave out in the cold is a col- 
loquialism for neglect, as ^^ven his old friends now leave 
him out in the cold.” 

Leave. See under Lief. 

Lecturess — ^Lecturer. Lecturess is not in good use except 
in instances in which there is some special reason for stressing 
the female sexiK)f one who lectures. Lecturer is correct for 
both sexes. 

Lee. See under Lea. 

Leg. See under Limb and Shank. 

Legionary — ^Legionnaire. Legionary is the correct adjec- 
tive relating to a legion. As a noun it means a member of a 
legion, especially a member of the Roman Legions. Contem- 
porary^ usage prefers the French word legionnaire as the 
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name of a member of a legion. Members of tbe American 
Legion are called legionnaires. 

Legislature — Legislator. A legislature is tbe law making 
body of a state, consisting usually of a bouse of representa- 
tives and a senate. A legislator is a member of sucb a body, 
and in a more general sense anyone wbo makes or helps to 
make laws. 

Lend. See under Borrow and Loan. 

Lend Out — Lend. Tbe expression lend out is redundant. 
Use lend alone, as ^^He lends money^’; ^^Have you lent any 
money ^^Tbey are lending very little now.^^ Tbe principal 
parts are lend^ lent, lent. 

Lengthways — ^Lengthwise. Lengthways is a little-used 
variant of tbe adjective and adverb lengthwise ^ wbicb is tbe 
preferred form. 

Less — Fewer. Less is often misused for fewer, as "He bas 
less books than I." Less applies to amount, quantity, value, 
or degree. It is opposed to greater. We may bave less land, 
education, trouble, money, or anything else considered in 
bulk. But we bave fewer acres of land, years of schooling, 
ailments, dollars, or anything else considered distributively. 
"Fewer cars make less traffic.’^ 

Lesser. See under Least. 

Lesser Cost — ^Less Cost. ^Tou can buy this article at 
lesser cost than that one,^^ This construction is correct but 
present usage prefers "less cost.^’ 

Let. See under Leave and Bent. 

Let’s Not. See under Don^t Let’s. 

Let’s Us — Let Us. Lefs is a vulgarism for let us or 
lefs, tbe equivalent contraction. "Let us go” and ^Let’s 
burry” are correct forms. 

Letter. See under Esteemed Favor, Favor, and Valued 
Favor. 

Liable — ^Likely. Liable is a synonym of likely that im- 
plies not only probability but also consequences that are bur- 
densome or disastrous. Whereas likely is neutral in this 
respect, liable always refers to something injurious, disadvan- 
tageous, unpleasant, or undesirable. "He is liable to fall and 
break bis neck.’’ "He is liable to be run over.” Likely al- 
ways implies probability, which may arise from tbe nature 
of things or from a special set of conditions, as "Clouds are 
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likely to bring rain”; ‘‘He is likely to succeed^ for be bas 
all Ibe essential qualities.” It is often interebangeable with 
apt but not with liable. It is not in good use for likable. 

Liaison — ^Alliance. It is probably a love of big words 
that leads to tbe misuse of tbe French noun liaison in the 
general sense of an alliance or a combination. In cookery 
liaison means a tbiekening for soups. In phonetics it means 
the running together of words in pronunciation. In popular 
newspaper usage it means dlieit intimacy between a man and 
a woman. From this meaning the word is erroneously ex- 
tended to include all evil relationships and then all associa- 
tions, coalitions, and combinations. 

Liar — ^Lier. A liar is one who lies. So is a lier. A liar 
is one who falsifies or who tells what is not true, A lier is 
one who lies down, reclines, or rests. 

Libation — Drink. Lovers of big words sometimes substi- 
tute the specialized word libation, which means a drink ofier- 
ing in which the liquid is poured on the ground or on a 
sacrifice, for the common word drink. This adds affectation 
to misuse, 

LibeL Bee under Slander. 

Libelant — Libelous. Libelant is a noun meaning one who 
institutes a lawsuit by a libel. Libelous is an adjective mean- 
ing defamatory, or of the nature of libel. 

Lie. See under Lay. 

Lief — ^Leave. Lief is sometimes misused for leave in tiie 
noun sense of permission, as “If you will give me lief, Pll 
go.” This old adjective and adverb survives only in the ex- 
pressions “had as lief” and “would as lief,” in which it 
means gladly or willmgly. “He would as Hef sleep on the floor 
as in a bed.” 

Lifelong — ^Livelong. These adjectives are not interchange- 
able. Lifelong has the literal meaning of lasting through 
life, as “a lifelong illness” and “a lifelong fear.” Livelong 
means entire as applied to any period of time and implies 
slow, dragged out, and tedious, as “We worked in the field 
the livelong day’^ and ^‘The depression lasted the livelong 
year.” 

Lift — ^Elevator. A few Americans are substituting the 
British term lift for the American term elevator, but most of 
them regard this as affectation. 
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Light — ^Alight. In the sense of dismount or descend alight 
is generally preferred to lights as ^^Now he alights from his 
"horse.^^ Alighted and lighted are the proper past tense forms 
in this sense. 

Lighted. See under Lit. 

Lightening — Lightning. The verb lightening is often con- 
fused with lightning, which is a noun and not a verb. Lighten 
as a transitive verb means to make less heavy, as ^^You might 
lighten your load by throwing away useless articles.” Lighten 
as an intransitive verb means to flash, gleam, glow, or 
brighten. ^^The sky is lightening” means that it is clearing 
and growing brighter. ^Tt lightens” or “It is lightening” 
means that flashes of lightning are being displayed. 

Like — ^As If. Lihe is incorrectly used as a conjunction 
meaning as or as if, “He does like he pleases” is a gross error 
for “He does as he pleases.” ^^ou look like you was tired” 
is incorrect and vulgar for “You look as if you were tired.” 
Like is correctly used as an adverb and as a preposition. It 
should be followed by a substantive without a verb, as “He 
acts like a fool”; “This looks like silk”; “That sounds like 
a whistle”; “He writes like a novice.” ^ 

Like — Likely. “This is like to become the general prac- 
tice.” ^Us he like to come to-day?” It is not likely that this 
use of like in the sense of likely will become the general 
practice, for it is on the wane and survives only in occasional 
colloquial instances such as these. 

Like. See under Love. 

Likely — Likable. “She is a likely girl.” Dialeetally this 
may mean that she is good looking, attractive, and promising. 
In dialectal usage likely is often substituted for likable. 
Careful speakers and writers do not use likely in these senses. 

Likely. See under Apt and Liable. 

Likeness — Liking. Likeness is sometimes misused for 
liking, as “He has a likeness for study.” Likeness means 
similarity. Liking means desire or preference. 

Liking. See under Flair. 

Limb — ^Leg. Limb is an affected euphemism for leg, 

Limitate — ^Limit. The verb form Umitate is obsolete. 
Limit is the correct form, as “If we don^t limit the time he 
will never get through.” 

Limited — Small. Limited is not in good use as a suhsti- 
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tute for small or one of its synonyms. >man of limited 
(meager) education and limited (inadequate) capital is likely 
to be limited to a limited (scant) income.” 

Linage — ^Lineage. Confusion between these nouns is in- 
creased by the fact that each is a variant spelling of the 
other. Linage is a printer’s term for measuring printed 
matter by the number of lines. Lineage means family, race, 
common descent, or common ancestry. These are the pre- 
ferred spellings in present use. 

Line — ^Activity. One meaning of line is a department or 
branch of business or other activity. But the word has been 
so overworked in this sense that it is now avoided by careful 
writers and speakers. ^^He is no good in the dancing Hne”; 
^What have you in the line of vegetables to-day?” ^^She gets 
along well in the music line.” These examples show the 
absurd extremes to which this word has been carried. Along 
this line is so hackneyed that a substitute is always preferable. 

Line-Up — ^List. Line-up is colloquial in the general sense 
of a list, an array, or an organization, as “the Democratic 
line-up”; and in the sense of the status of aJKairs, as “What 
is the line-up to-day?” It is properly used for the formation 
of football players. It is also written lineup. 

Liniment — ^Lineament. Uearly aU persons know liniTnent, 
meaning a medicated liquid that is rubbed on the skin to 
relieve pain. Sometimes this familiar word is misused for 
the less familiar lineament, meaning the outline of a body or 
a face. The lineaments of a person are the distinctive fea- 
tures in his face and jSgure. 

Link Together — ^Link. The expression link together is 
redundant since the first word implies the second. To link 
things is to attach, couple, or join one to another. 

Liquefy — ^Liquidate. In present use liquefy has the literal 
meaning of reducing or becoming reduced to the liquid state. 
Liquidate is obsolete in tbis sense and is now used only as a 
i^al and banking word meaning to determine the exact 
amount of damages or indebtedness, or to pay off a debt. 

List. See under Line-Up. 

Listen — ^Hear. These words are sometimes interchange- 
able but not necessarily so, as listened carefully but did 
not hear Ms name.” Listen means primarily to give close 
attention and to make a special effort to hear. One may 
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listen without hearing. On the other hand, one may hear 
without listening, that is, without any special effort or appli- 
cation. 

Listen At — Listen To. Listen at is incorrect for listen to. 
^^Just listen at that” should he ^^Just listen to that.” 

Lit — Lighted. Lit and lighted are equally correct as 
preterits and past participles of the verb to light, as '^He lit 
the lamp” or “He lighted the lamp.” As an attributive ad- 
jective lighted is commonly used, as “a lighted cigar, match, 
stove, lamp.” 

Literal — ^Littoral. These adjectives have no relation except 
in the similarity of sound. Literal means exact, strict, and 
according to the letter, as ^'a literal translation” and ^Iiis 
literal meaning.” Littoral means relating to the seashore, as 
“littoral flora and fauna” and “littoral rocks.” As a noun 
littoral means a region bordering on the sea. 

Literally — ^Actually. Literally is erroneous as a mere in- 
tensive when there is no reference to words or their interpre- 
tation, as “He is literally six feet tall”; “This is literally 
Saturday.” 

Literature — ^Advertisements. ^Let us send you full litera- 
ture explaining this marvelous new store.” “The candidate’s 
expenditure for campaign literature was in excess of the legal 
amount.” This loose colloquial use of literature to mean 
advertisements or printed matter of any kind is rapidly de- 
grading the word and spoiling its true meaning. 

Little — ^A Little. The presence or absence of the article 
a has an important bearing on the meaning. “He has a 
little money left” is a mere statement of fact; whereas ^^He 
has little money left” implies depreciation and an effort to 
minimize the amount. 

Little — Few. Little applies to quantity or degree, as “a 
little reading, pleasure, and profit.” Few applies to separable 
units, as “a few books, joys, and profits.” Little clothes is 
incorrect for few clothes or little clothing. 

Little Birring — ^Birdling. The expression little hirdling 
is tautological since hireling means a small bird. 

Littoral, See under Literal. 

Live — ^Alert. Lim is a favorite Americanism in the ad- 
jective sense of full alertness, energy, and vigor, as “a live 
game, debate, meeling, person, organization, town, or cam- 
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paign.^^ It is also used in the sense of current interest, as 
live subjeeV^ live issue/' This is one of our good 
words that is in danger of being worn out by excessive use. 

Live. See under Located and Reside. 

Lively. See under Breezy and Pert. 

Living. See under Quick. 

Llama. See under Lama. 

Loaded. See under Ladened. 

Loan — ^Lend. Loan is often misused for lend, as ^Tlease 
loan me your book.” In financial language when loans are 
involved loan is often used as a verb but lend is in better 
use. Loan is primarily a noun. 

Loath — Loathe. These words are distinguished as follows. 
Loath is an adjective meaning averse or reluctant, as ^^The 
mother was loath to leave her child.” Loth is a variant spell- 
ing of the adjective. Loathe is a verb meaning to abhor or 
hate with extreme disgust, as ^^An honest man loathes a thief” ; 
^Most people loathe war.” 

Locality — ^Location. 'Within a mile of town there is an 
excellent locality for an airport” Does the writer mean a 
locality or a location? Both words mean a place. A locality 
is a place viewed in reference to its geographical situation or 
its surroundings. It is often equivalent to a neighborhood. 
A location is a place selected for a certain purpose. Land 
set aside for use as an airport or considered for this purpose 
would properly be called a location. 

Locate — Find. Locate is correct in the sense of hunt for 
and find the source or place of something, as "to locate a noise 
or a light.” It is not in good use as a general substitute for 
find. Say "I can't find the book”; "Did you find the man?” 

Locate — Settle. Locate is colloquial in the intransitive 
sense of settle or take up residence, as "Where do you expect 
to locate?” It is properly used transitively to mean to set 
or establish something in a particular place, as "We located 
our house as far as possible from the road.” 

Located — ^Live. "Where are you located now?” This 
misuse of located is one of the most frequent errors in Eng- 
lish. The speaker means "Where do you live now?” 

Located— Situated. In the adjective sense of permanently 
fixed prefer situated^ as "Chicago is situated on the shores of 
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Lake MicMgan” and “He is situated in Portland.” Located 
is not in tke best use in this sense. 

Locution — Circumlocution. Locution is not now in good 
use in tke general sense of discourse or speeck. In present 
usage a locution is a particular pkrase or expression, usually 
one characterized by some idiomatic or other peculiarity, as 
^^o one understands his figurative locutions.” A circum- 
locution is an indirect or roundabout expression, usually one 
that uses more words than are necessary to convey the mean- 
ing. With regard to and in respect of are circumlocutions 
for about. 

Lonely — ^Alone. A person who is by himself, without 
companions, is alone but he is not necessarily lonely. A 
person may be in a crowd and still be lonely. Lonely indi- 
cates a state of mind in which a person feels keenly his 
isolation and longs for companionship. 

Long — ^Along. The use of long for along in adverbial 
or prepositional senses is dialectal and not in good standing, 
as “Gk) long !” and “He was waMng long with me.” 

Look — See. To look is to direct the eyes in order to see. 
Look implies volition but not necessarily result. We can look 
without seeing what we are looking for. To see is to per- 
ceive with the eyes, with or without voluntary attention. We 
see what is before us without looMng for it. 

Looker-Ons — ^Lookers-On. Looher-ons is an error for 
loohers-onj which is the correct plural of looJcer-on^ meaning 
a spectator or an observer. 

Look Over. See under Overlook. 

Looks Good — Looks Well. “That apple looks good” 
means “That looks like a good apple.” “He looks good” 
means “He appears to be a good man.” Good is an adjective 
and not an adverb. Looks well is the correct constraetion 
in references to health, looks well” means “He looks 

heaJthy^^ or “He seems to be in good health.” Looks well is 
the correct construction in other references to appearance. 
^^She looks well in that hat” means “She makes a favorable 
impression.” Looks good is incorrect in these senses. 

Lookout — Outlook. Lookout is colloquial in the sense of 
a concern, something to be watched or guarded against, as 
“That is his lookout.” It properly means an observation 
point or an observer. Outlook means the view or prospect 
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seen by an observer. These words are sometimes interchanged 
but the definitions just given represent the best American 
nsage. 

Loose — ^Lose. These words are often confused. Loose is 
adjective, adverb, and verb. It is obsolete as a noun. As a 
verb loose means to unfasten, release, disengage, discharge, or 
relax, as ‘^to loose a knot, a horse, or an arrow.^^ Lose is a 
verb only and means in general to part with something, to 
suffer deprivation of something, as ^^Don’t lose your hat’^; 
^^He loses his temper.’^ 

Loose — ^Loosen. Loose is generally preferred in the literal 
sense of undo or unbind, as ^®e loosed the knot”; ^Loose the 
cow.” Loosen is preferred in the more figurative senses of 
release and set free, as “The council loosened him from his 
responsibilities,” and in the sense of relax, as “Discipline has 
been loosened.” 

Lot — ^Many. Lot is colloquial and overworked in the sense 
of a considerable number, a considerable quantity, or a great 
deal. “A lot of (or lots of) books” is commonly misused to 
mean many, “A lot of (or lots of) reading” is commonly 
misused to mean much. Correctly used “a lot of books” 
means a certain package, box, order, or grouping of books, 
whether many or few. 

Loud — Showy. Loud is colloquial in the sense of showy, 
flashy, ostentatious, and in general offensive to good taste, as 
^fioud colors, clothes, and manners.” Loud is properly limited 
to sounds. 

Loud Speaker — ^Loudspeaker. A loud speaker is a person 
who speaks with such volume and intensity that he can be 
heard. A loudspeaker is a reproducing device that amplifies 
sounds received by wire or by wireless. 

Lovable — ^Lovely. These adjectives overlap but are not 
interchangeable. Lovable applies primarily to persons and 
means worthy of love or inspiring love. Lovely means beau- 
tiful or charming and applies primarily to things. “The 
lovable lass sang a lovely song.” 

Love — Like. Love is often misused for lihej as “I just 
love strawberries.” Love implies deep or strong attachment, 
usually for persons, and is vulgar when used indiscriminately 
with reference to trivial objects. 

Lovelily — ^In a Lovely Manner. The adverbial form 
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lovelily is correct but is seldom used. Most writers consider 
lovelUy awkward and prefer in a lovely manner. 

Low — ^Lowly. ^^The preacher speaks too lowly,’' This 
sentence is correct if the author means meeMy, modestly, or 
humbly. It is incorrect if he means not loudly. In this sense 
low should be used. 

Low. See under Conservative and Nominal. 

Lowering — Lowering, The participial adjective should be 
distinguished from the present participle of lower, meaning 
to let down. The former means dark and threatening, or 
frowning, gloomy, or sullen, and applies usually to the sky 
or to a person’s countenance, as ^Towering clouds” and ^Tow- 
ering looks.” This form is pronounced lou'ering. Louring is 
a variant spelling. 

Low Price. See under Cheap. 

Luggage. See under Baggage. 

Lunch — ^Luncheon. Both of these nouns mean a light 
repast taken between heavier meals or at irregular times. As 
the name of the regular mid-day repast luncheon is more for- 
mal than lunch, A purist once said, '^Gents who wear pants 
eat lunch.” Lunch is now in much better standing than it was 
then. 

Lure. See under Allure. 

Lustly — ^Lustily — ^Lustfully. Lustly is an obsolete adjec- 
tive meaning lustful and an obsolete adverb meaning lustfully. 
Lustily is an adverb meaning vigorously, as ^^The boys yelled 
lustily.” Lustfully is an adverb meaning in a sensual, carnal, 
licentious manner. 

Luxuriant — ^Luxurious. These adjectives are often con- 
fused. They should be distinguished as follows. Luxuriant 
applies primarily to fertility and plant growth produced by 
fertility, as ^Tuxuriant soil, grass, or foliage.” By extension 
it applies to exuberant fancy, invention, speech, decoration, 
and the like. Luxurious applies to that which is conducive 
to luxury or which characterizes luxury, as “a luxurious 
room,” ^luxurious furnishings,” ^^a luxurious life.” 

Lyrist — Lyricist. Both words are used in the literal sense 
of one who plays on the lyre and in the extended sense of a 
composer of lyrical poetry. In general, lyrist is preferred 
as the name of the musician and lyricist as the name of the 
poet. lAr%st and Ur'isist are the preferred pronunciations. 
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Ma’am — ^Madam. The contraction of madam is used orally 
in direct address, either within a sentence, as “I wish, ma’am, 
that yon would explain,” or at the end of a sentence, as '“What 
do yon mean, ma’am?” It is not in good use in writing. 

Mad — Angry. Mad properly means insane. It is not in 
good use as a substitute for angry^ enraged, exasperated, 
hostile, irate, indignant, irritated, and tbe like. 

Madam — Madame. Madam is tbe correct form of the 
word for all uses in English. Madame is a foreign title. 

Madams — Mesdames. Madams is an erroneous plural. 
Mesdames, which is strictly the plural of madame, is now es- 
tablished also as the plural of madam. In letter salutations 
some writers prefer the English word ladies. Bear should not 
be used with either word. But in addressing a firm composed 
of women Mesdames or the abbreviation Mmes. is commonly 
used. 

Madding — Maddening. Madding is the participle and 
participial adjective of the verb mad, meaning to make mad or 
to go mad. Madded is the past tense. These forms are now 
rare. Maddening is the participle of the verb madden, mean- 
ing to drive to madness or, rarely, to become mad. Maddened is 
the past tense. ^^Ear from the madding crowd” is the correct 
form as this is a quotation from G-ray^s poem in which he 
uses the line “Ear from the madding crowd^s ignoble strife.” 
Madding here means wild, furious, or raving. 

Maelstorm — ^Maelstrom. There is no such word as maeZ- 
storm. This is an error for maelstrom, which means as a com- 
mon noun any evil or destructive influence, as “the maelstrom 
of politics.” The word is primarily a proper noun, the name 
of a certain whirlpool off the northwest coast of Norway. 

MaiL See under Post. 

Mailing Matter — Mail Matter. MaU matter is the form 
used in the United States Official Postal Guide. One may 
speak of mailed matter in referring to some speciflc thing 
that has been mailed but not in the sense of all matter that 
can be mailed. Mailing matter is not correct in this general 
sense. 

Maintain. See under Claim. 
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Maititainance — Maintenance. There is only one correct 
form of the noun meaning the act of maintaining or that 
which maintains. Maintainance is incorrect. The correct form 
is maintenance. 

Majority — Plurality. An absolute majority is more than 
half of any total, as ^^Six people constitute a majority in a 
group of ten." The word is often used to mean the excess 
of the greater number over the remainder of the total, as 
^^Six votes out of ten give us a majority of two." In this 
sense plurality is the strictly correct w'ord. 

Major Portion — Greater Part. Major portion is often 
used when greater part would be more appropriate, as 
spends the major portion of his time in the office." 

Make — ^Earn. ^^He makes a hundred dollars a month." 
This use of make is incorrect although very common. Earn 
is correct. Some precisians use earn in the sense of merit 
rather than acquire; holding that one may earn a hundred 
dollars without getting it. To avoid any ambiguity we may 
say ^^He gets, draws, or is paid a hundred dollars a month." 

Make a Remittance. See under Send a Remittance. 

Male. See under Masculine. 

Man. See under Gentleman and Genus Homo. 

Manage. See under Handle. 

Mandatary — Mandatory. Mandatory is the only correct 
form for the adjective. ‘‘A mandatory order was delivered 
to the mandatary." Mandatary is preferred to mandatory 
for the noun, meaning one to whom a mandate, an authorita- 
tive command, is given. 

Manner. See under Fashion. 

Mannish — Manlike — Manly. Mannish is a disparaging ad- 
jective applied to affected masculine qualities or manners. It 
is usually applied to women who imitate men in some respect, 
as mannish walk" and “b, mannish coat." Manlike is ap- 
plied to those distinctive characteristics that men have and 
women do not. It is often used disparagingly, as ‘his usual 
manlike selfishness." Manly is a commendatory adjective ap- 
plied to those qualities in man that are admired and respected, 
as “manly courage" and “manly strength." 

Mantle — Mantel. Mantle is a noun meaning a cloak, a 
cover, or a hood, and a verb meaning to cover, envelop, spread 
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out, or blusli. Mantel is a noun meaning a shell or an arch 
above a fireplace. 

Many. See under Lot, Much, Numerous, and Too Numerous 
To Mention. 

Many Goods. See under Much Goods. 

Map — Chart. In the most careful usage a map is a graphic 
representation of a part of the earth^s land surface and a 
chart is a graphic representation of a part of the earth^s water 
surface. 

Marionette. See under Puppet. 

Mart — Market. Mart is entirely correct as the name of a 
market, a place in which or an occasion on which goods are 
bought and sold. But it has a literary flavor that makes it 
more appropriate in written discussions than in everyday 
conversation. Market is the familiar word. 

Martyr — ^Victim. Martyr is often misused to mean 'oie- 
tim, as ^^This accident adds another to the long list of mar- 
tyrs to the automobile.^^ A martyr is one who voluntarily 
sacrifices himself for a cause. A victim is one who is in- 
jured or killed by another. 

Marvel — ^Miracle. In present usage these nouns are not 
synonyms. Marvel is used to name anything that causes a 
high degree of astonishment or wonder. Miracle means an 
occurrence that cannot be accounted for by natural laws. 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris was a marvel but not a miracle. 

Mary She — Mary. The use of a superfluous pronoun im- 
mediately following a noun, either proper or common, is an 
illiterate error, as ^^Mary she is a good girl”; "A woman she 
told me this.” 

Masculine — ^Male. Masculine is sometimes used when 
male would be more appropriate, as ^^a masculine child, 
chorus, or animal.” Male refers especially to sex and is 
opposed to female. It applies to animals and plants as well 
as to human beings. Masculine refers especially to gender 
and is opposed to feminine. It denotes that which is char- 
acteristic of men, as ^^masculine strength, virtue, and con- 
duct.” 

Mass. See under Mess. 

Masseur — Masseuse. A man who practices massage, 

usually in connection with a sanitarium or a bathing estab- 
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iisimient, is called a masseur. A woman doing similar work 
is called a masseuse. Both words are borrowed from the 
French language and are still regarded as foreign. 

Masterful — Masterly. Masterful is often misused for 
masterly. In present usage masterful means haughty^ im- 
perious, and dictatorial; whereas masterly has the favorable 
connotations of expert and skillful. A masterly game, plan, 
attack, book, or campaign is one that shows the superior 
skill of a master. 

Materialize — ^Take Place. Materialize is often misused 
for appear, come, happen, or take place, as ^^The paper 
didn^t materialize this morning”; ^^Your party didn^t mate- 
rialize, did it?” Materialize is properly a philosophical and 
spiritualistic term meaning to invest thought or spirit with 
objective form. 

Materially — Greatly. Materially is often used when 
greatly or essentially would be more appropriate. '^He helped 
me out materially” should mean ^^in a material or physical 
manner” and not ^^to a great extent.” 

Matroness — Matron. Some writers are so eager to use 
feminine endings that they add them to words that, like 
matron, are already feminine. A matron is a wife, a widow, 
or a female housekeeper. Matroness is an absurd form. 

May — Might. As a modal auxiliary may expresses a 
higher degree of possibility than might. ^^They might come” 
indicates greater doubt than ^^They may come.” 

May. See under Can. 

May Be — Maybe. These forms must be distinguished. 
'Tt may be that he will come” shows may as a verb. ^^May- 
be he will come” shows mayhe as an adverb. 

May Of — May Have. May of is an illiterate error for 
may have. 

Meal. See under Eepast. 

Mean Time — Meantime. Mean time means "time as meas- 
ured by the apparent westward motion of the imaginary mean 
sun, but actually due to the uniform turning of the earth on 
its axis.” Meantime is a noun meaning the intervening time 
and an adverb meaning at the same time or during the in- 
terval. "The astronomer measures mean time and meantime 
watches several instruments.^^ 

Medium-Size — Medium-Sized. ^‘We have a medium-size 
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apartment.” This is an error for medium-sized^ which is the 
only correct form of this compound adjective. 

Mediums — Media. The Latin plural media is more com- 
mon than the English form mediums in all senses except 
‘^spiritualistic mediums.” 

Meet — Meeting. Meet is properly a verb meaning to come 
into connection, contact, or proximity. Meeting is a noun 
meaning a gathering or an assembly. The use of meet as a 
noun is sports jargon, as “a track meet” and “a race meet.” 

Meet Together — Meet. The expression meet together is 
redundant since the first word implies the second. To meet 
is to come together, either literally or figuratively. 

Memoranda — Memorandum. The plural form memoranda 
is more familiar than the singular memorandum and is often 
erroneously used in its stead, as “m make a memoranda of 
that.” Memorandums is a correct but less-used plural. 

Mendacity — Mendicity. Mendacity means lying, uttering 
falsehoods. Mendicity means begging, asking for charity. 
A mendicant is one who practices mendicity or mendicancy. 
Some mendicants indulge in mendacity. 

Mensural — Menstrual. The adjective mensural means 
pertaining to the process or the art of measuring, espeeialLy 
to the branch of geometry known as mensuration. The ad- 
jective menstrual means recurring once a month or lasting for 
one month. 

Mention About — ^Mention, The expression mention about 
is redundant. Instead of ‘^‘The speaker mentioned about sev- 
eral subjects” say “The speaker spoke about several subjects” 
or “The speaker mentioned several subjects.” 

Mentor — Coach. Mentor is sports jargon as a substitute 
for coach, especially in football. Mentor properly means a 
wise counselor. 

Mere. See under Pure. 

Merely. See under Just Merely and Simply. 

Merge Together — Merge. The expression merge together 
is redundant since the first word implies the second. To 
merge things is to combine them so intimately that the identity 
of the constituent elements is lost. 

Mesdames — ^Women. Mesdames is a title prefixed to 
feminine proper names. It is ineorreet as a general sub- 
stitute for women, as “Fifteen mesdames partook of tea.” . 
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Mesdames. See under Madams. 

Mess — Disorder. Mess is correct but much overworked in 
the noun sense of a state of disorder or a confusing situation. 
It is questionable in tbe verb sense of causing such a con- 
dition, as "You are messing my room.” Another verb, such as 
confusBy jumble, disorder, tumble, muddle, is usually 
preferable. 

Mess — Mass. "The old apple tree is now a mess of blos- 
soms.” Did the author mean a hodgepodge, a jumble, and 
a muddled If so, mess is correct. It seems more likely that 
he meant that the blossoms were so numerous and so close 
together as to form, or appear to form, a solid body. In this 
case he should have used mass. 

Messrs. — Gentlemen. Messrs, is an abbreviation of mes- 
sieurs, and is the plural of Mr. It is properly used in titles 
and addresses but should never be used without proper names. 
Gentlemen may be used alone, as "How are you, gentlemen?” 
But "How are you, Messrs.?” is wrong. 

Met. See under Passed. 

Metal — Mettle. A metal is a heavy, malleable, fusible, 
opaque substance. Metal has sometimes been used to mean 
temper, spirit, and disposition in persons by extension of the 
idea of temper in metals. But in this sense mettle is the 
established and preferred form. 

Method, See under Eoute. 

Meticulous — Fearful- The adjective meticulous derives 
from Latin metus, meaning fear, and was introduced into 
English in this sense. It is not now in good use in the gen- 
eral sense of fearful but only in the limited sense of fearful 
that every detail be not exactly as it shoidd be and therefore 
excessively or j&nieally scrupulous. 

Metropolite — Metropolitan. Dictionaries do not recognize 
metropolite in the noun sense of one who resides in a me- 
tropolis. Metropolitan has recognized standing in this noun 
sense. 

Mid— -Amid. ^Mid is often used in poetry but is not in 
good use in ordinary prose. Amid is the full form of the 
word. 

Middle. See under Center. 

Midst ^Atnong. The noun midst means middle; the prep- 
osition midst means in the middle of. What does ^^in our 
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midst” mean? The simple form ^^among us” is correct and 
preferable. 

Midwest — Middle West. Although these terms are in 
constant use to name the central states no authority has listed 
them or ruled on them. Usage seems to favor the compound 
forms Midwest and Midwestern as adjectives and the separate 
words Middle West as the noun. But Midwest is sometimes 
used as a noun and Middle West and Middle Western are 
often used as adjectives. 

Might. See under May. 

Might Of — Might Have. Might of is an illiterate error 
for might have. 

Milady — My Lady. Milady means a woman of noble 
rank and is appropriate only in a society burdened with 
peers and peeresses. In all ordinary and American contexts 
my lady is the correct form. 

Millenary — Millinery. As a noun millenary means one 
thousand and is equivalent to millenium. As an adjective 
millenary relates to a thousand, especially a thousand years, 
and is equivalent to millenial. Millinery is a noun meaning 
headdress for women and its production and sale. 

Millenia — Milleniums. The English plural milleniums is 
more common than the Latin form millenia. Both are correct. 

Milliard — Million. Milliard is often confused with mU- 
lion. A milliard is a thousand millions and in American 
usage is equivalent to a 'billion. 

Mindful — Mind Full. The adjective mindful means atten- 
tive, remembering, and thoughtful, as ^^She is always mindful 
of the special wishes of each member of the family.” The 
expression rmnd full has the literal meaning, as ^^e has Ms 
mind full of business problems.^’ 

Mind — Remember. Mind is obsolete or dialectal in the 
sense of remember, as ^T)o you mind what day he was here?” 
It is obsolescent in the sense of remind, as ^This weather 
minds me of Alaska.” 

Mine Host — ^My Host. Mine host is an archaic survival. 
The correct modem form is my host. In present usage mine 
is correctly used after some nouns, as ^^father mine,^’ 'lister 
mine.” Before a noun use my. 

Mingle Together — Mingle. The expression mingle tO’^ 

gether is usually redundant since mingling means the assoeia- 
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ting or joining of tlimgs. Tilings that are mingled are usually 
distinguishable as separate elements, as contrasted with things 
that are merged. 

Minify — Diminish. Minify is condemned by some writers 
as a needless synonym of diminish. 

Minimize — Decrease. Minimize is often incorrectly used 
as if it meant decrease or diminish. Properly minimize 
means to reduce to the smallest possible terms. It usually 
implies depreciation, as ^^Why seek to minimize the danger?^’ 
^^Most of us minimize our own faults.’^ It should not be used 
loosely as a general synonym of diminish or decrease. 

Minute. See under Moment. 

Miracle. See under Marvel. 

Miscontent — Discontent. Miseontent is an archaic and 
dialectal adjective meaning discontented. It is obsolete as 
noun and as verb meaning discontent. 

Mismanaged. See under Unmanaged. 

Misremember — Forget- Misrememher is dialectal as a 
verb meaning to forget. It is correct as a verb meaning to re- 
member incorrectly or to make an error in remembering. 

Miss — Mrs. Miss is a title of courtesy used before the 
name of an unmarried girl or woman. It corresponds to Mrs, 
for a married woman except that Mrs, is an abbreviation and 
Miss is a complete word. The use of either title without a 
proper name is a vulgarism, as ^^The Miss (or Mrs.) is not 
here.” ^^The Misses Blank” and ^^the Miss Blanks” are both 
correct for two or more persons of the same name. The first 
form is preferred. 

Missis — Mrs. Missis and the variant Missus are condemned 
as illiterate in the written form. Mis'is and Mis'iz are correct 
pronunciations of Mrs,, the correct vsritten form of the title 
of courtesy prefixed to the name of a married woman. 

Mistaken — Misunderstood. The primary meaning of the 
verb mistake is to misunderstand. Some linguists hold that 
the participial adjective mistaken properly means noisunder- 
stood and that “1 was mistaken” means ‘‘1 was misunderstood.” 
But mistaken is thoroughly established in the sense of in 
error or wrong. was mistaken” almost invariably means 

was wrong in my judgment or opinion.” 

Mister — Mr. Mister is the spoken equivalent of Mr,, a 
title of courtesy used before the name of a man unless some 
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other title is used, such as Doctor, General, Honorable, Es- 
quire, Mr, is sometimes prefixed to a designation of office 
as ^^Mr. President,” ^'Mr. Chairman,” ^^Mr. Secretary.” It is 
seldom spelled out in writing. The use of Mister without a 
proper name is a vulgarism, as “How is the Mister to-day 
Mr, should be omitted when any other title of courtesy is 
used. Business usage sanctions Mr, before a proper name 
that is followed by a label of position or occupation, as “Mr. 
A. Brown, Secretary,” “Mr. J. Black, Druggist.” 

Mister. See under Esquire. 

Mistress — Mrs. Mistress was formerly used as a title of 
courtesy before the name of any woman whether married or 
not Di this sense Mistress has been replaced by Mrs, and 
Miss, Mistress is properly used to denote a woman having 
control, chief place, or ownership, as “the mistress of a 
school, family, or business.” It also means a skilled woman 
in comparison with master, as “She is a mistress of mathe- 
matics.” It is now rarely used to mean sweetheart because 
of the undesirable connotations acquired when used in the 
sense of consort or paramour. 

Mix Together — Mix. The expression mix together is 
usually redundant since the first word implies the second. To 
mix things is to combine them in such a way that the ele- 
ments interpenetrate. 

Mob — Crowd. “A big mob attended the picnic.” Moh 
and crowd are synonymous but moh usually means a dis- 
orderly or dangerous crowd. The connotations of moh are 
always xmfavorable. Moh is in keeping with riots and lynch- 
ings but not with picnics and parties. 

Model — Copy. Model is not in good use in the sense of a 
reproduction either exact or approximate. Prefer copy in 
this sense. A model is primarily a pattern, either material, 
as “a clay model,” or abstract, as “a model of virtue.” 

Momentary — Momentous, Momentary is sometimes in- 
correctly used for momentous, as “The signing of the armistice 
was a momentary occasion.” Momentary means lasting only a 
moment. Momentous means of great consequence. 

Moment — Minute- A minute is a definite period of time 
sixty seconds in length. A moment is an indefinite period of 
time, varying with persons and circumstances but always im- 
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plying extreme briefness, come in a momenf^ usually 

means come practically at once.” 

Moment. Bee under Trice. 

Money. Bee under Funds. 

Moneys — Sums Of Money. Moneys is the correct plural 
of money. Tlie plural is now seldom used to denote sums of 
money. It usually denotes kinds or denominations, as “tbe 
moneys of tbe United States/^ and ^^tbe moneys of the na- 
tions are all different.^^ Monies is a variant spelling, not now 
in good use. 

Monstrous — Enormous. The adjective monstrous includes 
among its synonyms enormous^ huge^ and gigantic. But it 
does not properly apply to size alone. It is likely to be am- 
biguous if so applied. ^^The new capitol is a monstrous build- 
ing’^ means not simply that it is large, but also that it de- 
parts from type, is unnatural, ugly, and hateful, and is 
abnormal to the extent of being a monstrosity. 

Moonlight — Moonlit. Both forms are in good use as ad- 
jectives, as moonlight night,” and “a moonlit journey.” 
Moonlight is the only noun. 

Moral — Morale. These words are not interchangeable. 
Moral is primarily an adjective meaning right or virtuous. 
The noun is usually plural, meaning right conduct. Morale is 
always a noun, meaning primarily a mental state of confidence 
and hope, especially in a group of people. 

More. Bee under Better, Still More Yet, and Worse. 

More Beautiful. Bee under Beautifuler. 

More Colder — Colder. Double comparatives were once 
com m on in English. Shakespeare used them freely. But 
they are considered incorrect to-day. More placed before an 
adjective or an adverb is equivalent to the termination er. 
Thus more cold is equivalent to colder. The correct modem 
form is colder. 

More ComicaL Bee under Comiealer. 

More Common. See under Commoner. 

More Easily. Bee under Easier. 

More Honest. Bee under Honester. 

More Inferior — ^Inferior. The adjective inferior has no 
comparative or superlative degree. It is incorrect to speak 
of anything as more or most or less or least inferior. 

More Often — Oftener. The adverb often may be correctly 
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compared in two ways: more ofteriy most often and oftener, 
oftenest. Present nsage prefers tlie second way. The t is 
silent. 

More Perfect — ^Perfect. More perfect is illogical since 
perfection does not admit of degrees. No comparative should 
be used with perfect. 

More Preferable — Preferable. The expression more pre- 
ferable is redundant and illogical since preferable includes 
the idea of more. Say ^^This room is preferable to that one.” 
Most preferable is equally incorrect. 

More Superior — Superior. The adjective superior has no 
comparative or superlative degree. It is incorrect to speak 
of anything as more or most or less or least superior. 

More Than. See under Above and Excess. 

More Unique — ^Unique. More unique is obviously illogical 
since unique is an absolute adjective meaning single, without 
a like or equal, and admits of no comparison. 

More Universal — Universal. More universal is obviously 
illogical since universal is an absolute adjective meaning en- 
tire, all-reaching, or unlimited, and admits of no comparison. 

More Wonderful. See under Wonderfuler. 

Morning. See under A. M, 

Moron — Stupid Person. In its proper technical use 
moron is the name of an adult person whose mental capacity 
is that of a normal child of twelve years or less. This term 
is not in good use in the general sense of a slow, dull, or 
stupid person. 

Mortal — ^Wearisome. Mortal is colloquial in the sense of 
tedious or wearisome, as ^We kept on for two mortal days.” 
It is a euphemism in the sense of confounded or cursed, as “I 
am through with his mortal foolishness.” It is slang in the 
phrase "moirtal (or mortally) drunk,” meaning very or ex- 
tremely drunk, which is equivalent to ^^dead drunk.” 

Most. See under Biggest Sbaoce and Worst. 

Most All — ^Almost All. Most all is often incorrectly used 
for almost all, as “The members were most all there.” 

Mostly — ^Most. Mostly is often incorrectly used for most, 
as “The people mostly in need of charity do not ask for it.” 
Mostly means chiefly or in the main, as “Their money is 
mostly spent for pleasure.” “His statements are mostly true” 
means mainly, chiefly, for the greater part true. “His state- 
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ments are most true’^ means to the greatest extent or in the 
highest degree true. 

Most — More. Most is often misused for more. When two 
persons or things are compared use more^ as ^^WMch side of 
the street is more desirable When three or more persons 
or things are compared use most, as ^^This is the most ex- 
pensive house in town.’^ 

Most — Nearly. Most is incorrectly used for nearly, as 
are most there’^ and “I am most through.^^ 

Most Unkindest — Unkindest. Double superlatives were 
once common in English. Shakespeare used them freely as 
in Hhe most unkindest cut of all.” But to-day this form is 
considered incorrect. Most placed before an adjective or an 
adverb is equivalent to the termination est. Thus most unkind 
is equivalent to unkindest. 

Most — ^Very. ^All of the speeches on the program were 
most interesting.” This is ambiguous to say the least. All of 
the speeches might be very interesting but only one of them 
could strictly be called most interesting. Most is not in good 
use as a mere intensive. 

Mother-in-Law — ^Mothers-in-Law. Mothers-in-law is the 
only correct plural form of mother-in-law. 

Motif — Motive. Motif means the central theme in a 
musical composition, a literary work, or other artistic produc- 
tion. It is synonymous with motive in this special sense but 
not in other senses. Motive means primarily a desire or ob- 
ject that determines one’s choice and incites one to action. 

Mouths Full — Mouthfuls. Mouths full refers to various 
mouths, each one full. Mouthfuls is the only correct plural 
of mouthful, a measure of quantity. Mouthful is slang in the 
sense of enough or a sufficiency. 

Movies — Moving Pictures — ^Motion Pictures. Movies is 
a colloquial shortening of moving pictures, meaning a series 
of pictures giving the effect of one continuous picture. These 
pictures not only move but also portray motion. On the 
ground that this portrayal is the most important feature some 
prefer the name motion pictures. The British use cinema, a 
shortened form of cinematograph. In other parts of Europe 
Tcinema is the prevailing word. 

Mown — Mowed. Mown as a past participle of the verb 
mow is now considered archaic or poetic. The regular prose 
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form is mowed, as "He lias mowed the lawn.” Mown survives 
in oompounds, especially in new-mown, 

Mr. See under Mister. 

Mrs. See under Miss, Missis, and Mistress. 

Mrs. Doctor — Mrs. Blank. In American usage such titles 
as Mrs, Doctor, Mrs, Professor, and Mrs. Reverend are vul- 
garisms. Mrs. Doctor BlanJc is no better. Mrs. BlanJc or 
Mrs. John Blank is the correct form regardless of the hus- 
band’s profession. 

Much — Many. Much is often misused for many, as "As 
much as twenty members have already dropped.” Much ap- 
plies to masses and aggregates, as "much land, money, read- 
ing, or light.” Many applies to separable units, as "many 
acres, dollars, books, or lamps.” 

Much. See under Heap and No Little. 

Much Clothes — Much Clothing. Much clothes is often 
misused for much clothing or many clothes. Say "He wears 
too much clothing to be comfortable,” or "He wears too many 
clothes for comfort.” 

Much Goods — Many Goods. Much goods is not now in 
good use. Goods is now used as a plural. We should say 
"many goods,” as "They sell many goods.” 

Muchly — Much, The adverbial form muchly is obsolete in 
good usage but is occasionally heard in slangy speech. Much 
is adverb as well as noun and adjective. 

Much — Very. Much is often misused for very. Instead 
of "The old place looks much different” say "very different.” 

Mulct — Cheat. Mulct is often used incorrectly as if it 
meant cheat or beat out of, as "He was mulcted out of a 
thousand dollars hy a dishonest banker.” Mulct is properly 
a legal verb meaning to punish hy imposing a fine or a for- 
feiture, and a legal noun meaning such a penalty. 

Mushmelon — Muskmelon. Mushmehn is an illiterate 
error for muskmelon, 

Mushrat — Muskrat. Mushrat is an ineorrect variant of 
muskrat, which is the correct name. 

Musical — Musicale. These words are not interchangeable. 
Musiccd is an adjective, meaning like music or related to 
music, as "a musical sound, instrument, or person.” Musicale 
is a noun, meaning a private musical entertainment, as "Did 
you attend the musicale this afternoon 9” 
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Muskmelon. See under Cantaloup. 

Must Of — Must Have. Must of is an illiterate error for 
must hme. 

Mutual — Common. Mutual is often misused for common, 
as ^^The crowd displayed a mutual contempt for tlie play.” 
pomTnon applies to that wMeh pertains to or is shared by 
two or more, as ^^our common country, enemy, friend, owner- 
ship, religion, or language”; ^Tain is the common experience 
of mankind.” Mutual applies to reciprocal personal action, 
as "mutual friendship, hatred, contempt, greetings, or admira- 
tion.” The use of mutual in "a mutual friend” is contrary 
to the best modern usage. 

Mutual Cooperation — Cooperation. The expression mu- 
tual cooperation is redundant since cooperation implies joint 
endeavor or action. Say "The cooperation of employees is 
essential to the success of a business.” 

My Dear Sir — Dear Sir. My dear Sir is generally re- 
garded as more formal than Dear Sir m the salutation of a 
letter. 

My Host See under Mine Host. 

My Lady. See under Milady. 

Myself — I. Myself is not now in good use for I or me. 
"John and myself were there” should be "John and I were 
there.” "He called on John and myself” should be "He called 
on John and me.” "I did it myself” shows the correct in- 
tensive use. "It is myself” is correct if emphasis is intended 
or desired. Otherwise use ^Tt is 1.” 

Mystical — Mythical. These adjectives are often applicable 
to the same thing but they are different in meaning. Mystical 
means mysterious, irnknowable, secret^ or incomprehensible. 
As applied to rites and ceremonies it means emblematical or 
allegorical. Mythical means imaginary, feigned, or fabulous, 
and not real. Mystic and mythic are correct but less-used 
adjective forms. 


N 

Naif— Naive. Naif is the masculine form of the French 
adjective and is properly used with masculine nouns. The 
feminine form naim is commonly used in English with nouns 
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of any gender, as '^a naive boy, girl, or remark,” meaning 
frank, open, artless, unaffected, and ingenuous. 

Name. See under Cognomen. 

Nary — ^Not One. Nary is a dialectal contraction of never 
a through ne^er a. It is used as an intensive to mean not one, 
which is the formally correct expression. 

Nasty — ^Disagreeable. Nasty is colloquial in the sense of 
disagreeable, as ^^a nasty day,” in the sense of mean, as ^^a 
nasty trick,” and in the sense of ill-natured, as “Why be so 
nasty about it?” Nasty means foul, filthy, or nauseous. 

Naught. See under Aught and Nought. 

Naval — ^Navel. Naval is an adjective pertaining to a 
navy. Navel is a noun meaning primarily the umbiKeus in the 
middle of the abdomen and by extension the middle of other 
things. The navel orange is so-called from a navel-like 
pit in the rind. 

Navy — Navvy. Navy is the collective name of the war 
vessels belonging to a nation. The name is sometimes made 
to include all the equipment and personnel of this depart- 
ment, whether on land or sea. Navvy is a shortened form of 
navigator, meaning a laborer, especially one who digs, on 
canals and similar projects. It also names a steam shovel 
used for excavating. 

Near. See under Nigh. 

Near-By — Near. Near-hy is colloquial for near whether 
used as adjective, adverb, or preposition, as drove to a 
near-by town” ; “A small town is near-by” ; “We lived near-by 
the town.” It is also written near by in all of these uses. 

Nearly — ^Near. Nearly is sometimes misused for near, as 
“I came nearly catehiug a fish” for “I came near catching a 
fish.” Near may be correctly used both as adjective and as 
adverb, as “He looks near like a near friend of mine.” 

Nearly. See under Most and Somewhere Near. 

^Neath — ^Beneath. ’Neath is not in good use for beneath 
in ordinary prose. It is often used in poetry. 

Necessities — ^Necessaries. Necessaries is preferred to 
necessities as the name for things that are essential, requisite, 
or indispensable, as “Food, sleep, and shelter are necessaries 
of life,” The singular form is seldom used in this sense. 

NeedfuL See under Essential. 

Negligent — Negligible. These adjectives are distinguished 
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as follows. Negligent means careless or thongMess, as ‘^a 
negligent person’^ and ^^negligent dress.^^ Negligible means so 
small or unimportant that it may be disregarded, as ‘^a 
negligible fraction’’ and negligible difference.” 

Neither — Not Any. Neither is properly applied to one 
of two persons, things, or groups. For one of three or more 
use not any. Use the verb that agrees with the substantives, 
as ^^Neither the son nor the daughter is here”; ^^Neither the 
men nor the women were present.” When the substantives 
differ in number use the verb that agrees with the nearer one, 
as ^^Neither the girls nor the boy has come.” 

Neither- Or — Neither-Nor. The combination neither-or 
is an error for neither-nor. Each of the correlatives neither-- 
nor should be followed by the same part of speech and the 
same kind of grammatical construction, as ^^He will neither 
talk nor write” ; “He will neither do the job himself nor give 
anyone else a chance.” 

Neophyte — ^Beginner. Sports writers and others who pre- 
fer big words have overworked neophyte as a general sub- 
stitute for beginner. A neophyte is primarily a religious 
convert. 

Necessary Reqiiisite — Requisite. The expression neces- 
sary requisite is redundant since requisite means necessary 
or essential and often means indispensable. 

Never — ^Did Not. “I never went” is incorrect for did 
not go.” “I never saw him yesterday” is incorrect for “I did 
not see him yesterday.” never did it” is incorrect for 
did not do it.” When the reference is to a single act or 
occasion never is incorrect. 

Never Expected — Expected Never. Never is often mis- 
placed and misused in sentences. never expected to hear 
from him” should read “I expected never to hear from him,” 
or better, “I did not expect ever to hear from him.” Avoid 
the combinations ^'never expect,” “never remember,” “never 
intend,” “never hope,” and “never plan.” 

Never Remember — Do Not Remember. Never remember 
often occurs in erroneous constructions such as “The oldest 
residents here never remember such a storm as this one.” The 
writer means “The oldest residents here do not remember ever 
having seen (or experienced) such a storm as this one.” 

Never So — ^Ever So. Never so has been superseded in 
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modem usage by ever sOy as ^Hbe it ever so bumble” and “if be 
is ever so brilliant.” 

New Beginner — ^Beginner. The expression new beginner 
is tautological. Say “He is a beginner” or “He is a new 
employee” or “He is a novice,” 

New Creation — Creation, The expression new. creation is 
redundant since tbe second word implies the first. Creation 
means tbe act of bringing something into existence or tbe 
thing tbat is caused to exist. Sucb a thing is necessarily 
new. 

New — Novel. These adjectives are not interchangeable 
although both of them may apply to the same thing. New 
has reference to time and novel to kind. Neio is opposed to 
old and novel is opposed to common. “This house is new 
but it is not novel in any way.” “His novel method of treating 
the subject was new to me.” 

New Year’s — New Year’s Day. The correct name for the 
first day of January is New Year’s Bay. Each word should 
be capitalized. New Year’s is a colloquial substitute. New 
Year is not in good use in this sense. 

New York City — ^New York, New YorTc City is an un- 
oMcial name for New York, New York, which is the correct 
and official name. If the name New YorTc City is used at all, 
it should not be followed by the name of the state. 

Next Month. See under Proximo. 

Next Wednesday. See under This Wednesday. 

Next Week. See under This Next Week. 

Nicely — Satisfactorily. Nicely is colloquial in the sense 
of very well or satisfactorily, as ^^e is doing nicely, thank 
you”; “Everything is going nicely.” This use of nicely has 
been called “the very quintessence of popinjay vulgarity.” 

Nice — ^Pleasing. Nice^ a word of all work, is colloquial in 
the sense of agreeable, satisfactory, delightful, congenial, 
good, kind, pleasing, and so forth, as “a nice dinner, day, 
person, meethag,” or almost anything else. Nice is obsolete in 
many senses. In a laudatory sense nice now means discrimi- 
nating, precise, or delicate, as “a nice distinction, balance, or 
taste.” In a derogatory sense it means overfastidious, hyper- 
critical, or finical. 

Nigh — ^Near. Nigh is chiefly poetical as an adverb mean- 
ing near or nearly. It is colloquial as an adjective meaning 
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on tlie left side, as ^^the nigli horse” in a team. It is coU 
loquial as an adjective meaning stingy, as ^Be is the nighest 
man I ever saw.” 

No. See under None. 

No Admission — ^Free. No admission is often i^ed am- 
biguously when ^^No admission charge” is meant. The positive 
form ^^Admission is free” is usually preferable. 

Noble. See under Grand. 

Noble Man — Nobleman. Any man who has high ideals 
and excellent character and who lives righteously may prop- 
erly he called a noble man. A nobleman is a member of the 
titled aristocracy in a country that recognizes class distinc- 
tions based upon heredity. 

Nobody’s Else — Nobody Else’s. The possessive form 
nobody’s else is sometimes used but is not recommended. The 
preferred form is nobody else’s. This statement applies also 
to na one else’s. 

No Little — ^Much. The negative forms no little and not a 
little mean much, as ^^This fact gives us no little encourage- 
ment” and “This work requires not a little skin.” Such 
negative statements are used for effect and are felt to be 
more emphatic than the corresponding positive statements 
would be. But the user must beware of being misunder- 
stood. Much avoids the danger of ambiguity. 

Nominal — Low. The adjective nominal is properly used 
to mean existing in name only. A nominal fee is so low that 
it is a fee in name only and not at all a compensation. Many 
who speak of a nominal charge, price, or sum use the word 
as if it meant merely low. This loose use should be avoided. 

Nominate. See under Denominate. 

No More — Not More. These expressions often convey 
very different meanings. “This book is no more interesting 
than the first one” implies that neither is interesting; the first 
was not interesting and this one is no more so. “This book 
is not more interesting than the first one” implies that the 
first one was interesting and denies that this one is any more 
so. 

None — No. According to an old distinction no was nsed 
before words beginning with a consonant and none before 
words beginning with a vowel, as man knoweth,” and 
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^^none otlier gods.’^ TMs distinction is obsolete. In modern 
English no is used in both eases. 

Nootie — No One. These are two words and must be writ- 
ten separately. They should not be joined and should not be 
hyphened. 

No Place — Nowhere. No place is a vulgar error for no- 
where. Say ^^He was nowhere to be found.’' 

Normalcy — Normality — ^Normal. Normalcy is seldom 
recommended and is sometimes severely condemned as an 
unnecessary hybrid. Normality is an established form. 
Usually the noun normal supplies the need, for it means the 
usual condition or the ordinary state of affairs. 

Northernly — Northerly. The correct modern form is 
northerly not northernly. Both as adjective and as adverb 
northerly applies chiefly to wind and is not in good use as a 
general substitute for north or northern, ^'Our prevailing 
northerly wind comes from northern Canada.” 

* North — Northward. In the adverbial sense of toward the 
north or in a northern direction north is correct but north- 
ward is generally preferred, as ^^They are traveling north- 
ward.” 

Northwards — Northward. Northward is the only cor- 
rect form of the adjective, as ^^They took a northward course.” 
The adverb may be correctly written in either way but present 
American usage prefers northward, as ^^We headed north- 
ward.” 

Nose. See under Nozzle and Snout. 

Notable — ^Noted. These synonyms overlap to a consider- 
able extent and are often interchangeable, especially in the 
sense of distinguished, famous, and eminent. Primarily 
notable means worthy of notice and noted means given 
special notice. Thus a person may be notable (in the opinion 
of some) without being noted. Whether all noted men are 
truly notable may also be questioned. 

Notable. See under Noticeable. 

Not Always — ^Not All. ‘Ttailroad division points are not 
always the same distance apart.” What makes the distance 
change from time to time? The writer meant either ^‘Not all 
railroad division points are equally distant from one an- 
other” or ^'Eailroad division points are not placed at equal 
intervals.” 
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Not Any. See under Neither. 

Not An3^ing. See under Nothing. 

Not a One — ^Not One. ^^Not a one of them has replied to 
my letter.” Omit the superfluous a and say not one. 

Notary Publics — Notaries Public. The correct plural of 
notary public^ the name of a public officer who takes legal 
acknowledgment of writings, is notaries public. 

Note — Notice. These verbs are usually interchangeable 
in the sense of observe, perceive, and heed. Both are used in 
the sense of remark upon or make special mention of. Note 
often carries the additional idea of putting down in writing 
as a memorandum or a record. In this sense it is equivalent 
to note down. 

Not Hardly — Hardly. Not hardly is a double negative 
and is always incorrect in modern English. Say hardly 
know what to do” and “I can hardly get there by noon.” 

Nothing — Not Anything. Nothing is often used ambigu- 
ously, as in the old enthymeme ^^othing is better than wis- 
dom; dry bread is better than nothing.” Here the first 
nothing means ^^of all things not one” and the second means 
^‘not anything at all.” 

Nothing — No Thing. ^‘Nothing worries him” denotes the 
absence of worry from any source. ^^No thing worries him” 
puts the stress on thing and denotes the absence of worry 
from a certain source. Nothing is the general, inclusive 
term. No thing is the distributive expression. 

Nothing Like — Not Nearly. Nothing like is not in good 
use as an adverbial substitute for not nearly, as ^^To-day is 
nothing like so warm as yesterday.” The same statement 
applies to anything like. 

Noticeable — Notable. These adjectives overlap and are 
sometimes used interchangeably. That which can be seen or 
observed is noticeable. That which is prominent or conspicu- 
ous is noticeable. That which is worthy of being noted is 
notable. Persons who are distinguished and their acts that 
are remarkable are called notable. Such persons may have 
noticeable traits and characteristics. ^Wanity is not often 
noticeable in a notable public man.” 

Not More. See under No more. 

Not Nearly. See under Nothing Like and Nowhere Near. 

Not One. See under Nary. 
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Notorious — Famous. Notorious must be distinguished 
from famous in present usage. Both mean widely known 
but famous is used in a good sense and notorious in a bad 
sense, as “a famous president” and “a notorious criminal.” 

Not Scarcely — Scarcely. The expression not scarcely is in 
effect a double negative and should be avoided, as should also 
without scarcely, nerer scarcely, and all other combinations 
of scarcely with a negative. had scarcely finished when he 
came.” 

Nought — Naught. These are two forms of the same noun 
meaning not anything. Nought is obsolete in this general 
sense but is still used by some to name the symbol, (0), also 
called cipher and zero. Naught is the correct word in both 
senses. 

No Use — Useless. ^^That bed is no use” should be ^^That 
bed is of no use” or ^^That bed is useless.” ^^There is no use 
of trying, in trying, and to try” are aU colloquial idioms. In 
general useless followed by the infinitive is preferable, as 
“It is useless to try, to worry, to weep, or to complain.” No 
use for is a colloquialism in the sense of dislike or despise, 
as “I have no use for such a fellow.” 

Novel. Bee under New. 

Novice. See under Amateur. 

Now. See under This Writing. 

Noways — Nowise. Noway and noways are correct in the 
adverbial sense of not at all, in no manner or degree, but 
nowise is generally preferred to either of these. 

Nowhere. See under No Place. 

Nowhere Near — Not Nearly. Nowhere near is often in- 
correctly used for not nearly, as ^^our answer was nowhere 
near right.” 

Nowheres — Nowhere. Nowheres is a vulgar error for 
nowhere. Say “It was nowhere to be found.” 

Now Remains — ^Remains. The expression now remains 
is usually if not always redundant. “Only one member of the 
family now remains.” “Twenty dollars now remains to be 
paid.” In these and similar sentences now adds nothing and 
should be omitted. 

Noxious — Obnoxious. These adjectives derive from the 
same Latin root meaning harm. Noxious means harmful and 
injurious. It applies especially to those things that affect 
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healtli. Obnoxious means objectionable to such a degree as 
to be batefnl and odious. The conduct of one person may 
make bim obnoxious to another but hardly noxious. Vermin 
may be both noxious and obnoxious. 

Nozzle — Nose. These nouns are interchangeable in some 
uses but not in all. Either may be used to designate the vent 
or spout at the end of a pipe, hose, bellows, or kettle. Nozde 
may be used to designate the snout of an animal but not to 
designate the nose of a person. 

Number. See under Amount, Ideal, Figure, and Quantity. 

Numerous — Many. Numerous is sometimes incorrectly 
used for manyy as ^^The city has a population of nearly a 
million, numerous of whom live in the suburbs.” Numerous 
is sometimes misused for common^ as “Mispronunciation of 
certain words was numerous in the talks.” 


O 

Obedience — Obeisance. Obedience is the general noun 
meaning the act or state of submitting to authority or con- 
trol. Obeisance is a noun limited to a gesture showing sub- 
mission; it means a bow or the homage thus shown. Obedi- 
ence was once used in this sense of a curtsy or bow but this 
use is not now considered correct. 

Obeyance — Obedience. Obeyanee is an obsolete noun. It 
was once synonymous with obeisance and later with obedience 
but is not in good use now in either sense, 

Objectional — Objectionable. The adjective ohjectional is 
occasionally used in the sense of like or relating to objection, 
as “An objectional cry arose.” It has been used as equivalent 
to objectionable but is not now in good use in this sense. 
Objectionable means open or liable to objection, that is, of- 
fensive. 

Obligate — Oblige. The verb obligate is not correct as a 
general substitute for oblige. To obligate is to bind by law 
or by moral duty, as “All citizens are obligated to support 
the government in time of war.” Oblige is also correct in this 
sense but is commonly used to mean accommodate, gratify, 
and do a favor. And oblige as a concluding phrase in letters 
is not in good use. 
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Obnoxious. See under Noxious. 

Obsequies. See under Funeral Obsequies. 

Observance — Observation. Observance is often misused 
for observation^ wMcb means the act of looking at or noting 
or studpng, as based his lecture on his own observation 
of the Indians.’^ Observance means the aet of obeying, heed- 
ing, or paying respect to, as '“'He found their observance of 
religious ceremonies to be very strict.^’ 

Obtain. See under Realize. 

Obvious. See under Apparent. 

O^Clock. See under A Clock. 

Occurrence. See under Factor. 

Odd-Number — Odd-Numbered. Odd-numbered is the 
correct form of the participial adjective, as “the odd-numbered 
houses” and “the odd-numbered sentence,” meaning the 
houses and sentences having odd numbers as distinguished 
from those having even numbers. 

Odious — Odorous. These adjectives are very di^erent 
in meaning. Odious means disgusting or detestable, as “The 
speaker made some odious remarks.” Odorous means giving 
ofE a smell, usually a pleasant one, as “Those flowers are 
odorous.” 

Offhanded — Offhand. There is little or no need for the 
adjective offhanded and the adverb offhandedly since offhand 
is correct and preferred in both senses. “He spoke offhand 
and cracked a number of offhand jokes.” Offhand means 
impromptu. 

Officer — Policeman. The use of officer as a general name 
for any policeman is loosely colloquial Among the numerous 
kinds of officers there are police officers. 

Officeress — Officer. Officer ess is an instance of usel^ 
feminization since officer applies with equal eorrectoess to 
women and to men. 

Official — Officious. These adjectives are distinguished as 
follows. Official is the general term meaning connected with, 
derived from, or appropriate to an office, as “official duti^ 
statements, and acts.” Officious is obsolete in relation to 
office and now means obtruding and meddlesome, as “His 
officious manner makes enemies for him.^’ In diplomatic 
langTiage a special distinction is sometimes made: offimal 
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means formal, authorized, and binding; officious means in- 
formal, unauthorized, and not binding. 

Off Of — Off. Of is redundant with off and should be 
omitted, as ^^The apple fell off the tree.” Off from is equally 
redundant. Omit /rom, as fell off the roof.” Off means 
from or away from. 

Of — Have. The substitution of of for have is an illiterate 
corruption arising from slovenly pronunciation. It occurs 
in such expressions as could of, would of^ should of, may of, 
might of, must of. These are incorrect always and every- 
where. Use have in each case. 

Of-Old — Of-Age. In stating ages the combination offold 
is often misused for of-age, as “a boy of twelve years old.” 
Correct forms are ^^a boy of twelve years,” ^^a boy twelve 
years old,” and boy twelve years of age.” 

Oft — Often. Oft is an archaic form appropriate in poetry 
but not in prose. Often is the full form. 

Often — In Many Instances. “A Danish house is often 
thatched with straw.” This may mean that the thatching is 
frequently renewed. But the writer intended it to mean 
that many Dani^ houses have thatched roofs. Often may 
mean many times or it may mean in many instances. There- 
fore it needs to be used with care. 

Oftener. See under More often. 

Of the Name Of. See under By the Name Of. 

Ofttimes — Oftentimes. The archaic form ofttimes is ap- 
propriate in poetry but not in prose. Oftentimes is correct 
but is falling into disuse since it means no more than often. 

Of Which. See under Whose. 

O. K. — ^AIl Right. The abbreviation 0. K. is commercial 
cant meaning all right, correct, proper, or in good condition, 
as “The goods arrived 0. K.” In loose eoUoquial usage it is 
applied to an3rthing and everything not only as an adjective 
but also as a verb meaning to approve or indorse, as “Please 
O.K. this.” Some trace 0. K. to a Choctaw word okeh, mean- 
ing ^Tt is so and not otherwise.” Some trace it to a mis- 
reading of 0. R., meaning “ordered recorded.” Others trace 
it to the misspelling of all correct as oil horrect. It is some- 
times written oJcay. 

Old — ^Advanced. “He died at an old age.” This is an 
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nuidiomatic use of old. Advanced age is tlie eorreet and 
idiomatic expression. “He died in Ms old age^^ is idiomatic. 

Old. See under Ages Of, Ancient, and Antiquated. 

Older. See under Elder. 

Old-Fashion — Old-Fashioned. The compound adjective 
old-fashion, a variant of old-fashioned, is now regarded as 
obsolete. Both forms have been used by writers of Mgh 
stand in g. In present usage old-fasMomd is the only correct 
form. “The adjective old- fashion is, to say the least, old- 
fasMoned.’^ 

Omission. See under Oversight — Supervision. 

Omnibus. See under Bus. 

Omnipotent — Omniscient. These adjectives are closely 
associated but do not have the same meaning. Omnipotent 
means all-powerful. Omniscient means all-lmowing. They 
are also used as capitalized nouns meaning God, who has 
infinite power and wisdom. 

On. See under Upon. 

On Account Of — ^That. On account of is often misused for 
that, especially in the illogical expression “the reason is on ac- 
eoimt of.” Such a construction should be completed with a 
that clause, as “The reason he is poor is that he neglected to 
save.” Or we may say “On account of his failure to save he is 
now poor.” 

On Behalf Of. See under In Behalf Of. 

One-Himself — One-One’s Self. “One should prepare 
Mmself to meet emergencies.” One^s self is preferred to him- 
self in such a construction. Say “One shoMd prepare one^s 
self.” 

One — ^One’s Self. See under One-Himsdf. 

One. See under You. 

One-His — One-One's. ^^One must look out for his own 
interests.^^ One^s is preferred to hh in such a construction. 
Say “for one’s own interests.” 

Oneself — One’s Self. The two-word form one^s self is 
generally preferred to the compound form oneself. Both 
forms are in use. 

One Another, See under Each Other. 

On Purpose. See under A Purpose, 

On the Street. See under In the Street. 

On Time — ^In Time. The phrase on time is preferred to 
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in time wlien it ends a construction, as “We were on time”; 
“He is always on time.” In time is preferred wten ex- 
planatory words follow, as “We w'ere in time for tlie meet- 
ing’^; “He is always in time for dinner.” 

Onto — On To. Onto has often been condemned as incor- 
rect. It is avoided by careful writers but it persists in col- 
loquial usage, perhaps by analogy with into. On is correct 
and sufficient in nearly all cases. When both on and to are 
needed the most careful writers write them as two words. 
But this leads to possible confusion of on to as a preposition 
meaning upon, as “He lifted the box on to the table,” with 
on to when on is an adverb, as “Let us go on to greater tasks.” 

On — Upon. In present use these prepositions are inter- 
changeable as far as grammar is concerned and usually as far 
as idiom is concerned. Vpon is the more bookish of the two 
and sometimes the more emphatic. But the choice between 
them is chiefly a matter of euphony, as “base on” and “fawn 
upon.” 

— Oh. Present usage favors 0 without any immediately 
following punctuation in the vocative, as “0 Harry!” “0 
cornel” and Oh with an immediately following comma or ex- 
clamation mark in other exclamations, as “Oh I what a blow.” 
“Oh, he is here !” 

Open Up — Open. “The burglars could not open up the 
safe.” In aU such sentences %p is redundant and should be 
omitted. 

Operative — Operator. Operative is chiefly an adjective 
meaning active, elective, or working. In the noun sense of 
one who operates it means a person who does manual or 
mechanical work, especially one who tends a machine in a 
factory. Operator is a noun meaning one who operates. It 
applies to certain classes of workers such as telegraph oper- 
ators and surgeons hut is applied chiefly to those engaged in 
speculative commercial ventures and in the buying and selling 
of stocks. 

Opossum. See under Possum. 

Opponent. See under Antagonist. 

Oppose. See under Antagonize. 

Opposite. See under Apposite. 

Optician — Optometrist. According to dictionaries and 
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statutes an optician is a person wlio manufactures or sells 
glasses and instruments used in the study of light and visiony 
and an optometrist is a person who tests and measures vision 
and adapts lenses to it. 

Optimistic — ^Hopeful. Optimistic is often used when 
cheerfuly hopeful, or sanguine would he better, as am 
optimislie about our trip tomorrow/^ Optimism is properly 
a philosophical term. It has been greatly weakened by in- 
discriminate use. 

Or. See under About. 

Oral — ^Aural. The familiar adjective oral is often mis- 
understood and misused for the less familiar adjective aural. 
Oral pertains to the mouth and the use of the mouth in speech, 
as ‘^oral examination, presentation, testimony, and contracts." 
Aurcd pertains to the ear, as “an aural passage, chamber, or 
appendage." It pertains also to the sense of hearing, as “an 
acute aural faculty." 

Oral — ^Verbal. Oral is often confused with verhcd. Oral 
applies to spoken words as distinguished from written or 
printed words. An oral contract is one made by word of 
mouth as distinguished from one in writing. Verbal is more 
inclusive and applies to both spoken and written words, often 
to emphasize the words themselves as distinguished from the 
ideas, as ^Verbal criticism," and ^Verbal translation." See 
under Verbal. 

Orate — Speak. The verb orate is a humorous hack forma- 
tion from the noun oration. It is not in good use in serious 
discourse. If deliver an oration is too clumsy, say speak. 

Order. See under Demand. 

Ordinance — Ordnance. These words are obsolete as 
synonyms. In pr^ent use ordinance means a law or r^ula- 
tion, or a decree, usually a local or municipal enactment 
Ordnance means military suppli^ and materials, specially 
the heavy guns. 

Ordinary. See under Averse. 

Oriaalate — Orient. Both of th^ verbs are used in the 
smse of getting one^s h^irings and adjusting one^s self. Orient 
is generally preferred. The corresponding noun is onmta- 
tion. The capitalized noun Orient mmm The East, especially 
Asia. 
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Original Source — Source. Tlie expression original source 
LS redundant since source means the heginningj origin, or 
eanse. 

Other. See under Another. 

Othertimes — ^At Other Times. No such word as other- 
Hmes is recognized. At other times is the correct phrase, as 
'T have seen him at other times also.” Otherwhiles is an 
archaic word. 

Otherwhere — Elsewhere. Otherwhere is a rare variant of 
elsewhere. It is not appropriate in ordinary speech. 

Qught — Should. Ought is properly used to express moral 
duty or constraint, as “We ought to obey the laV^; “We 
ought to help those who are in need.” Ought has been weak- 
ened by being used to express the obligation of expediency, 
fitness, or propriety. For these uses should is the better word, 
as “I should go to bed,” “We should use words with care,” 
and Won should have seen hhn.” 

Ought. See under Had Ought. 

Ought To Of — Ought To Have. Ought to of is a vulgar 
error for ought to have. Often should have is preferable. 

Ourself — Ourselves. Ourself is correct only in regal or 
formal style, where it corresponds to the royal we. Even 
kings have probably abandoned this use. For the rest of us 
there is no such word as ourself^ but only ourselves. 

Outdoors — Outdoor. The adverb outdoors is iueorreetly 
used for outdoor , which is the adjective. have to go 

outdoors to enjoy outdoor exercise or sports.” Outdoors is 
correct as a singular noun meaning the world out of doors, as 
“The whole outdoors welcomes you.” 

Outline — Summary. “The speaker finished with an out- 
line of his speech.” This is possible hut not probable. In 
the study and practice of composition an outline is a plan 
showing the parts of a discourse and their relationship, 
usually in skeleton form and usually as a preliminary aid to 
writing. A summary is an abridged restatement of ihe main 
ideas of a composition, usually in the order of the or%mal 
and usually occurring at the end of a discourse as a con- 
clusion. 

Outlook. See under Lookout. 

Out Loud — ^Aloud. Out loud is colloquial for aloud^ as 
“She sobbed out loud.” 
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Out Of Place. See under Juxtaposition. 

Outside. See under Foreign. 

Outeide Of — Outside. is outside of the house^^ is 

wrong because outside is here a preposition and of should be 
omitted. ^Be painted the outside of the house^’ is correct 
because outside is here a noun. 

Outskirt — Outskirts. The singular form outshirt^ al- 
though regarded as correct in the sense of a border or an 
edge, is seldom or never used. The plural form outsMrts is 
common in this sense, as ^^the outsMrts of a city^^ and 
commonly ^^the outsMrts of a country.” 

Outwards — Outward- The adverb outward is now gen- 
erally preferred to outwards, as ^ W e traveled outward.” 
Outward is the only correct adjective, as ^^an outward ap- 
pearance, apartment, road, train, or ticket.^’ 

Over — ^About are sad over the bad news.” ^We are 

happy over your success.” In these and numerous similar 
sentences over is misused for about or concerning. Over means 
above, either literally or figuratively. 

Over Again — Over. The expression over again is usually 
redundant, as ^^You will have to write that over again”; 
took the course over again.” Use either over or again but not 
both. 

Oversown — OverSowed, Overflown is often misused for 
overflowed, as ^^The river has overflown again.” Flowed is 
the past participle of flow. Flown is the past participle of 

fly- 

Overlay — Overlie. To overlay a table or a bed is to spread 
a cover over it. Figuratively, a speaker's meaning is some- 
times overlaid with words. To overlie a grassy slope is to 
rest one’s body upon it. Children are sometime suffomted 
in bed by being overlain. 

Overlook — ^Look Over. Overlook is sometimes incorrectly 
us^ for look over, as ^^ave you time to overlook that bill?” 
To look over means to examine. To overlook means to n^Ieet 
or disregard. Oversee is better than overlook in the sen^ of 
sui^rvise or superintend, as shall oversee the work from 
banning to end.” 

Overly — ^Exce^vely. Overly is ina)rrect in the sense of 
ex<^sivdy, as "She is overly careful about her food,” and 
oba>lete in other senses. Overly is incorrectly used for over 
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in sucli expressions as “He was not overly pleased^’; “The 
ehieken is not overly done.” 

Over One’s Signature. See under Under One’s Signature, 

Overseer. See under Boss. 

Oversight — Supervision — Omission. The noun oversight 
has two meanings that are nearly opposite. It means super- 
vision or superintendence, as “The personnel manager has 
general oversight of employment.” It also means an inad- 
vertent omission or something overlooked, as “This item was 
left out through an oversight on the part of our bookkeeper.” 

Over With — Over. Over with is colloquial for over^ as “I 
am glad that affair is over with.” Omit with. 

Ozone — ^Air, Ozone is incorrectly used for air^ as “He is 
taking a walk to get some ozone.” It is also incorrectly used 
for oxygen^ as ozone is only one form of oxygen with its own 
peculiar qualities. It is used for sterilizing water. 


P 

Pacifist — ^Passivist. Some writers distinguish between a 
pacifist as one who actively promotes peace movements as a 
substitute for war and a passivist as one who merely repudi- 
ates war and does nothing to provide a substitute. Both words 
are too new to have established themselves. Some linguists 
object to pacifist as an illogical form and hold that it should 
be pacificist since it is based on pacific. Others prefer padst. 

Pails Full — Pailfuls. “Ten pails full of water” means ten 
separate pails, each one full. “Ten pailfuls of wateF^ means 
a quantity suffleient to fill a pail ten times. There is no such 
word as pailsful. The only correct plural of pailful^ a meas- 
ure of quantity, is pailfuls. 

Pair Of Twins — ^Twins. The expression pair of twins is 
iautologieal since twins implies a pair. 

Palate — ^Palette — Pallet — ^Pallette. The palate is the roof 
of the mouth and by extension the sense of taste. A palette 
is a hand board on which a painter mixes his colors. A pallet 
is a straw bed, a blade used by potters, a brush used by 
gilders, and a pawl in a machine containing ratchet wheels. 
A pallette is a round plate worn in front of the shoulder as 
part of a suit of armor. 
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Paiieg3?Tic-TPraise. Panegyrie is not in good use as a 
genera! synonym of praise. Properly a panegyric is a formal 
eulogy, especially a spoken one, as on funeral and memorial 
occasions. 

Pants — Trousers. Pants is not in good use as a name for 
trousers. Tke singular pant is a vulgarism in tMs sense. It 
lias been said that pants are worn by gents and trousers by 
gentlemen. 

Papa — ^Father. In English papa is a cMd^s word for 
father. It is rare in the senses of a priest, a bishop, or a pope. 

Paramount — ^Tantamount. ^^His action was paramount to 
treason.’^ Paramount is an adjective meaning chief, prin- 
cipal, dominant, superior, preeminent, and supreme. The 
term is properly applied to that which is highest in its class. 
The writer of our sentence probably meant to use tantamount ^ 
an adjective meaning same, equivalent, and identical. This 
term is properly appKed to acts and statements but not to 
material things. 

Parasol — ^Umbrella. Parasol is often misused for umbrella. 
In present usage parasol means a carried sunshade and um- 
brella means a carried shade providing shelter from rain. 

Pardon Me, See under Excuse Me. 

Parley — Speak. Parley is correct as a noun meaning an 
oral conference, especially a peace conference, and as a verb 
meaning to confer orally, especially about peace settlements. 
But it is not in good use as a general synonym of speeds, as 
parley English’^ or parley German.” 

Part. See under Bulk, Portion, Proportion, and Share, 

Partake — Take. Partake properly means to share wiih 
others, as “All men may partake of the true joy of living.” 
It is not in good use in the mere sense of taking when no 
thought of sharing is present, especially whm appEed to 
food, rest, or refreshment. 

Partiality. See under Prejudice. 

Partially — ^Partly. In the sense of not entirely, not wholly, 
only in part, either of th^ adverbs is correct. But particMy 
means also with a predilection or likmg for something, or a 
disliking for it, ihat is, in a biased or prejudiced manner. 

only partly covered the subject and that part only par- 
tially.” 

Part — Some. ^Tart of the humers are gas and part are 
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electric.” 'Tart of the inhabitants are foreigners.” The 
use of part in such sentences is certainly awkward even if not 
entirely wrong. Some is the better word. 

Party — Person. Party is vulgar in the general sense of a 
person, as "I am waiting for a party to call.” It is properly 
used to name an individual litigant in a lawsuit or an indi- 
vidual participator in a deJSnite action, as was party to 
the contract” but is usually incorrect when applied to one 
person. It means primarily a group or company of persons. 

Passable — ^Passible. These adjectives are very different in 
meaning. Passable means capable of being passed, traveled, 
or penetrated, as “The north road is passable to-day.” Pass- 
ible is an entirely different word, meaning susceptible of feel- 
ing or suffering, or of impressions from external agents, as 
“His skin is passible to a high degree.” Impassable and im- 
passible should be similarly distinguished. 

Passed — Met. Motorists frequently say “We passed hun- 
dreds of ears on the road” when they mean “We met.” We 
pass a car that is going in the same direction as we are travel- 
ing and meet one that is going in the opposite direction. 

Passed — ^Past. Both of these forms are preterits and past 
participles of the verb pass. Passed is the common preterit 
form, as “I passed him on the street.” Past . is rare as a 
preterit. .Past is the common form of the past participle, as 
“Those conditions are past.” Passed is rare as a past par- 
ticiple. Past is the common adjective form, as “the past 
week” and “past actions,” bnt we sometimes meet with such 
expressions as “passed bffls.” 

Passer-Bys — Passers-By. The only correct plural of 
passer-by j meaning one who passes casnaUy or one who Just 
happens to pass, is passers-by. 

Passivist. See under Pacifist. 

Past. See under Last. 

Past-Due — ^Past Due, The compound adjective past-due 
is used as a modifier preceding its noun, as “yonr past-dne ae- 
count^^ In the expression past due, past is an adverb mean- 
ing beyond, modifying the adjective due, as “Your account is 
now thirty days past dne.^^ 

Past History — ^History, ^^e told the court his whole past 
history.” What other kind could he teUf History means 
past events; therefore past is superfluous. 
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Past Month. See under Ultimo. 

Pastural — Pastoral — ^Pastorale. Pastured is a little-nsed 
adjective relating to pastnres. It is an obsolete variant of 
pectoral, wMcb is an adjective pertaining to rural life, espe- 
cially to that of shepherds, and also to church pastors. Pas- 
toral is also a noun meaning a scene, picture, or literary 
composition representing rural life. Pastorale is an Italian 
noun meaning a musical composition relating to rural life. 

Pathogeny — Parthenogeny. Pathogeny is the science that 
treats of the cause and development of disease. Parthenogeny, 
more often called parthenogenesis, is a modified form of sexual 
reproduction found in lower orders of plants and animals. 

Pathos. See under Bathos. 

Patients. See under Inmates. 

Patron — Customer. Patron is commercial cant as the 
name of a regular customer. A patron is properly a guar- 
dian, proprietor, or supporter, as ^^Camegie is the patron of 
pubKc libraries.^^ 

Patronize — ^Trade With. Patronize is commercial cant 
in the sense of trade with as a customer, as patronize the 
Blank Store.” It means primarily to support, favor, or aid, 
as “Some wealthy men patronize the arts.” It is used dis- 
paragingly in the sense of treat with condescension, as ^^ou 
need not patronize me.” 

Pavement — ^Paving. Both of these nouns are used to name 
a hard surface used for travel and the material of which such 
a surface is made. They include sidewalks as well as roads. 
Pavement is preferred in these senses. Paving is most cor- 
rectly used to name the act of constructing su(i surface 

Pay. See under Settle Up. 

Pay Back. See under Eepay Back. 

Pay Up — ^Pay Down. The idiom pag up is ^uivalent to 
pay off and means pay in fulL It must be distinguished from 
pay downy which means make a partial payment. 

Peaceful — ^Peaceable. These adjectives are close synonyms 
but may be differ^tiated. Peaceful applies to places and 
conditions as well as to persons. A person or pla<^ that is 
already quiet, tranquil, and free from strife or excitement 
is peaceful. PeaeeMe applies to persons or animals but not 
to plac^ or <x)nditions. A person who seeks and contributes 
to a condition of peace is peaceable. 
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Peasant — ^Farmer. A European farmer may be called a 
peasant He is used to it. But an American farmer cannot 
safely be called a peasant even at a distance. A famous 
American noveKst learned this distinction not long ago. 

Peculiar Freak — Freak. The expression peculiar freak is 
redundant since a freak in whatever sense is a departure from 
a norm, is irregular or abnormal, and therefore peculiar. 

Peculiamess — ^Peculiarity. Both of these nouns mean the 
state of being peculiar but peculiarness is seldom used. To 
name a particular trait or habit that is odd peculiarity is the 
right word. 

Pecunious — Pecuniary, Although impecunious^ meaning 
poor, is in common use the corresponding adjective pecunious^ 
meaning rich, is seldom used in this correct sense. It is some- 
times misused for pecuniary, meaning in the form or nature 
of money. A pecuniary reward or penalty is one that is paid 
m money. 

Peer-Superior. Peer is often misused as if it meant su- 
perior, as ^He is the equal if not the peer of anyone in the 
club.” Feer means an equal or one of the same rank, as ^^He 
was tried by his peers.” 

PeU-Mdd — ^Pall MalL PeU-mell is a noun meaning a con- 
fused mixture or crowd. It is also used as an adjective and 
as an adverb. Pellmell is an accepted variant. PeU-mell must 
be distinguished from Pall Mall, a street in London, and 
pall-mall, an English game, which are pronounced the same 
as pell-mell. 

Penetrate Into — Penetrate. The expression penetrate 
into is redundant and illogical in the usual transitive sense of 
penetrate, which means enter or pass into. Prefer “They 
penetrated the forest”; “Light penetrates darkness.” 

Penmanship. 8ee under Cacography. 

Pennies — ^Pence. These two plurals of penny must be 
distinguished. Pennies, the regular plural form, indicates 
separate coins numbering two or more, as “The boy counted 
his pennies” and gave him three pennies.” Pence indicates 
a sum of money in terms of pennies, as ^^The charge was six- 
pence” and “The fare is f ourpence.” Pence is British. 

P^>ple — ^Peoples. People is regularly construed as a 
plural except in the scientific sense of a body of persons 
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united by a common ebaraeter or ctdtnre, as peopie is 
known by its Gods’^; ^Many peoples have come and gone/^ 

People. Bee under Persons. 

Perannual — ^Perennial. These words have opposite mean- 
ingSy both as adjectives and as nouns. A perannual plant is 
one that lives only one year. A perennial plant is one that 
lives more than two years. 

Percentage — ^Part, ^‘What percentage of your farm is in 
eomf” ^What percentage of the people own radios!’^ This 
loose use of percentage should be avoided. Prefer part. 
Percentage properly applies to financial and commercial 
affairs and is correctly used in expressions such as ^^a higher 
percentage” and “a lower percentages^ when no numeral is 
used. Bee under Part. 

Per Cent. — ^Percentage. Per cent, is often misused for 
percentage, and often for part or portion, as ^^What per 
cent, of the people actually vote!” Per cent, is properly used 
after a numeral, as ^'Sixty per cent, of the members were 
present.” Per cent, is properly an abbreviation of the Latin 
phrase per centum, and should be written with the period. 
It may be construed either as a singular or as a plural de- 
pending on the context, as “Ten per cent, interest is too 
much” or “Ten per cent, of the children are defective.” 

Per Day — Day- Per day has been much condemned as 
a hybrid. It is certainly more logical to use either the full 
Latin form per diem or the full English form by the day or 
a day. The same rule applies to per annum and by the year. 
But what about hour, week, month f The article a or am is 
always correct in these expressions, whOe per may sometime 
be objectionable. Prefer a pound, an ounce, a do2«n, a load, 
and so on to the coir^ponding expressions containii^ per. 
Bee under A Day. 

Peremptory — ^Preemptory. The adjective peremptory 
means arbitrary, positive, absolute, eondumve, ineonkcovert- 
ibl% and dictatorial. It applies especially to wmmands. The 
adjective preemptory means privileged, prior, and pr^^ent. 
It applies especially to the right of purchase. 

Perfect — Complete. “The building was a perfect loss.” 
speech was a perf^t bore.” made a perfect fool of 
himself.” The adjective perfect means <^mplete but appli^ 
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properly to things considered commendable or desirable. That 
is perfect wbicb is correctly and faultlessly complete. 

Perfect. See under More Perfect. 

Performance. See under Rendition. 

Period. See under Spell. 

- Permit. See under Allow. 

Perpetually — Continually, The adverb perpetually is 
often misused for continually or regularly or repeatedly^ as 
^^He is perpetually coming late to work” and ^Be is per- 
petually coughing.” Perpetually means endlessly or eternally. 

Persecute — Prosecute. These verbs are not interchange- 
able. Persecute means to harass, oppress, or punish unjustly, 
as ^^Many people have been persecuted for their religious be- 
lief.” Prosecute means to proceed with or carry out, as ^We 
expect to prosecute this plan.” Persecute is used chiefly in 
connection with religion. Prosecute is used chiefly in the 
legal sense of bringing or carrying on a lawsuit. 

Person. See under Human, Individual, and Party. 

Personality — ^Pleasing Personality. The word person- 
ality is often used as if there were only one kind. ^^She has 
personality” usually means in current colloquial usage “She 
has a pleasing and an attractive personality.” But there are 
also disagreeable, unattractive, and vulgar personalities. 
Therefore a modi^r is necessary. 

Personality. See under It. 

Personalty — ^Personality. Personalty means personal 
property, that is, movable and temporary possessions as 
opposed to real property or real estate. Personality means 
those qualities that make a person what he is, especially those 
that identify him as an individual and distinguish him from 
others. These nouns have been synon3Tnous in certain senses 
but are not now interchangeable in any sense. 

Personnel — ^Personal. Personnel is the collective name of 
a body of persons, as the employees of a company or the 
members of a committee. Personal is an adjective pertaining 
to an individual human being. 

Persons — ^People. Persons should be used with definite 
numerals, as "Sixty persons perished in the wreck.” People 
is correctly used as an indefiboite subject, as "the people of 
Prance” and "people in sorrow.” 

Perspective — ^Prospective. These words were once inter- 
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changeable in several senses both as nouns and as adjectives. 
In present usage perspective is chiefly a noun with technical 
meanings relating to physics, architecture, and painting. In 
popular use it means a scene that gives the idea of relative 
size and distance. Prospective is now chiefly an adjective 
meaning forward looMng or likely to happen in the future, as 
^^The man who wants to bnfld a fortune must be prospective” 
and “Several results are already prospective.” 

Perspicacious — ^Perspicuous. These adjectives are related 
but not interchangeable. Perspicacious means keen and dis- 
cerning. It denotes a mental quality of a person. Perspicu- 
ous means clear and lucid. It denotes a quality of thought 
or its expression. The statements of a perspicacious writer 
are usually perspicuous. Perspicacity and perspicuity are the 
corresponding nouns. 

Pert — ^Lively. The adjective pert is dialectal in the sense 
of lively, brisk, alert, or sprightly. It is correct in the sense 
of impertinent. Peart is a variant spelling. 

Peruse — Read. Peruse is often loosely used in any sense 
of read. Peruse properly means to read carefully or thor- 
oughly, as ^^ou should peruse a contract before you sign it.” 

Peruse. See under Pursue. 

Per Year — Per Annum. The expression per year is con- 
demned as a hybrid. Use the Latin form per annum or the 
English form hy the year. 

Pessimistic — Gloomy. Pessimistic is often used when 
gloomy or depressed would be better, as ^^You are too pes- 
simistic about the weather.” Pessimism is properly a philo- 
sophical term. It has been greatly weakened by indiscriminate 
use. 

Petit — ^Petite. Petit is obsolete in the general sense of 
small and insignificant. We now use petty in this sense. 
Petit survives only in legal usage, as in petit jury and petit 
larceny. The prevailing pronunciation is petty. Petite is the 
feminine form of the same French adjective. It is still re- 
garded as a foreign word and is pronounced pe-tef. It 
means small but applies only to women. 

Phantasy. See under Fantasy. 

Phenomenal — ^Unusual. Phenomenal is properly a philo- 
sophical term relating to things that are apprehended by the 
senses. It is not in good use in the general sense of won- 
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derfnl, extraordinary, or unusual. ^^There lias been a phe- 
nomenal increase in the number of auto trucks” should be 
great increase” or ^^remarkable increase.” 

Phenomenons — Phenomena. Phenomena is the only cor- 
rect plural of phenomenon. 

Phonograph. See under Victrola and Film, 

Physical — Psychical. The familiar adjective physical^ 
meaning natural, material, or bodily, is often misused for the 
less familiar adjective psychical^ meaning spiritual, mental, 
and emotional. As applied to man physical relates to the 
body and psychical to the mind and soul. 

Picture — ^Beautiful Picture. The word picture is often 
used as if it meant beautiful picture. ^^It was a picture !” Of 
course. But a picture may be ugly. 

Piece — Distance. Piece is obsolete in the sense of a short 
distance, as lives down the road a piece,” and in the 
sense of a short while, as wait here a piece.” 

Pier. See under Dock. 

Pillar — ^Pillow. Careless enunciation leads to the use of 
piller or pillar instead of pillow. A pillar is literally a ver- 
tical support in the form of a post and figuratively a person 
who supports a cause or an institution. A pillow is a head- 
rest, usually a soft cushion. 

Pinchers — Pincers. Pincers and a pair of pincers are the 
correct names of the instrument used for gripping things. 
Pinchers is a less correct variant in this sense. There is no 
singular form of pincers. The verb pincer means to grip, 
pinch, or nip. In general senses any person or thing that 
pinches is a pincher. 

Pipes Full — ^Pipefuls, ^^Three pipes full” means three 
separate pipes, each one full, ^^He smoked three pipefuls” 
means that he filled his pipe three times. Pipefuls is the 
only correct plural of pipeful^ a measure of quantity. 

Pistol — ^Pistole. A pistol is a small firearm used with one 
hand. A pistole is a Spanish gold coin that is no longer 
issued* 

Pitiable — ^Pitiful — ^Piteous. These adjectives overlap to a 
considerable extent. The primary distinctions are as fol- 
lows, Pitiable means arousing pity, as “That poor cripple 
is in a pitiable eondition.^^ Pitiful means fedfing pity, as 
**Beports of the suffering in the flooded region make us all 
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pitiful ” Titeous may mean either exciting pity or showing 
it. All of these words sometimes refer to contempt rather 
than to pity. 

Pittsburg— Pittsburgh. The United States Official Postal 
Guide lists ten cities named Pittsburg in as many states but 
only one Pittsburgh^ which is in Pennsylvania. 

Placable — ^Placeable. These adjectives are very different 
in meaning. Placable means appeasable, forgiving, or yield- 
ing, as “After the quarrel both of them were placable.” 
Placeable means able to be placed, as “Some items in the list 
are not easily placeable.” The negative forms are implacable 
and unplaceable. 

Place Where — ^Place In Which. “This is the place where 
the accident happened.” ^We found the place where the old 
house had been.” In these and similar sentences substitute 
place in which for place where. 

Place — ^Where. Place is often incorrectly substituted for 
where in such compounds as anywhere^ somewhere^ nowhere^ 
and everywhere. 

Plain — Clear. The adjective plain has so many meanings 
that it needs to be used with special care. A speaker or writer 
usually feels complimented when it is applied to his style, for 
here it means clear and direct. A woman usually feels hurt 
when it is applied to her appearance, for here it means homely. 
It may mean also simple, common, open, obvious, distinct, 
frank, candid, straightforward, blunt, artless, unaffected, 
unadorned, and so on. 

Plaint — Complaint. Plaint has been in good use in the 
general sense of complaint and also in the sense of lament but 
is now regarded as archaic and not appropriate in ordinary 
prose. 

Plan. See under Theory. 

Plan On — Plan — ^Plan To. On is superfluous and illog- 
ical since the verb plcm means to form a plan of or to form in. 
design. Say planned leaving early”; “We planned an 
early departure”; or, preferably, “We planned to leave early.” 

Platonic — ^Plutonic. These adjectives are far removed in 
meaning. Platonic means primarily pertaining to the phi- 
losopher Plato. It is used in many combinations such as 
“platonic love,” meaning spiritual comradeship without sexual 
desire. Plutomc means primarily pertaining to Pluto, the 
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mythological god of the lower world. In some uses it means 
igneous and in others infernal. 

Please — ^Will You Please? The imperative or optative 
please is now usually taken as short for “if you please,” “will 
you please,” “if it please you,” or “may it please you.” This 
use of please is informal and familiar. Before an infinitive 
please is equivalent to he pleased^ as “Please (to) come early’^ 
means ^^e pleased to come early.” 

Please. See under Kindly. 

Pleasing. See under Elegant, Pine, and Nice. 

Pleasure. See under Happiness. 

Pled — Pleaded. Some authorities condemn pled as en- 
tirely incorrect; some classify it as colloquial. The correct 
preterit of the verb plead is pleaded. The form plead has no 
standing as a preterit. 

Plenteous — Plentiful. These adjectives are synonymous in 
their primary meaning of characterized by a sufficient supply. 
Both mean abundant, ample, and full. Plenteous is now 
chiefly literary and rhetorical. The word for ordinary prose 
use is plentiful. 

Plurality. See under Majority. 

Plutonic. See under Platonic. 

P. M.^ — ^Evening. P. M. is an abbreviation of post mer-- 
idiem, meaning after noon. The abbreviation is correctly used 
with a specific time reference, as “9 :46 p. m.” or “nine forty- 
five p. m.” It is incorrect as a substitute for afternoon or 
enening^ as “Come over this p. m.” O^clock is unnecessary 
when either a, m. or p, m. is used. Do not say “ten o’clock 
p. m.” 

Poeticize — ^Poetize. Poetize is the preferred verb in the 
sense of compose original poetry. Poeticize more often means 
to change prose into poetic form or treat a subject in a poetic 
manner. 

Point of View. See under Standpoint and Viewpoint. 

Poise. See under Pose. 

Poison. See under Venom. 

Policeman. See under Officer. 

Policy — Polity, In present use these words are dis- 
tinguished as follows. Policy means a plan of action that is 
designed to secure certain definite results. Because these 
results are often material and because the end is often held to 
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justify the means, policy has come to mean procedure that is 
expedient. Polity is a nobler word, meaning the permanent 
principle upon which a government is based. ^^The United 
States is democratic in polity but each party and each ad- 
ministration has its own policy.^’ 

Polish Up— Polish. ^We must polish up the car soon/^ 
In all such sentences up is redundant and should be omitted. 

Politician — Statesman. The word politician has many 
undesirable connotations and is now commonly used to de- 
note one who uses artifice or intrigue as a means of accom- 
plishing his ends. It is distinguished from statesman, which 
has favorable connotations and means a wise public leader. 

Poor — ^Lean. Poor is colloquial in the sense of lean or 
thin and in the sympathizing sense of unhappy or deserving 
of pity, as “Poor Jim, he is so poor that he doesn^t weigh 
a hundred pounds.” 

Population — Populace. The population of any area is 
the total number of its inhabitants. The populace is “the 
common herd,” “the great majority,” “the masses,” “the hoi 
polloi/^ Population is a matter-of-fact word. Populace 
connotes some degree of derogation and contempt. 

Populous — ^Populace. Populous is an adjective meaning 
full of people, thickly inhabited, as “a populous country.” 
Populace is a noun meaning the common people, usuaEy in 
the contemptuous sense of the rabble. 

Portion — ^Part. In the best usage portion is restricted to 
a part that is more or less independent, especially a part that 
is assigned or allotted to some particular individual or pur- 
pose, as “His portion of the inheritance was soon wasted”; 
“A large portion of public money is spent on edueation.^^ 
Part is the general term applied to anything that is a con- 
stituent or fraction of a whole, as “a part of a house, coimtry, 
body, or book.” 

Pose — ^Poise. Pose is a noun meaning a position or an 
attitude, especially an artificial or assumed one. It is a 
transitive verb meaning to place in a certain position and an 
intransitive verb meaning to strike an attitude. Poise is a 
noun meaning balance, equilibrium, and stability. It is a 
transitive verb meaning to balance and an intransitive verb 
meaning to be held in balance. “An actor must have poise 
in order to pose before an audience.” 
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Position. See under Job. 

Positive — ^Thoroughgoing. Fositim is colloquial as an 
intensive adjective meaning thoroughgoing, outright, or plain, 
as is a positive fool” and ^^That attempt was a positive 
failure.” 

Possess — ^Have. ^^The article is fairly good but it pos- 
sesses a few faults.” Perhaps it is a desire to use big words 
that leads to this misuse of the specialized verb possess^ for 
the general verb have. The article does not own and control 
a few faults, it simply has a few faults. 

Possible. See under Probable. 

Possum — Opossum. Possum is a shortened form of 
opossuMy which is the correct word meaning a furred arboreal 
animal found chiefly in the southern part of the United States 
and in Mexico. 

Post — Mail. Both of these words are norms meaning the 
system of delivery, the things that are delivered, the bags in 
which they are delivered, and the vehicle that delivers them. 
Both words are also verbs meaning to transmit by mail and 
to deliver into the custody of the post office. In American 
usage the noun mail is found almost exclusively and the verb 
maU is by far more common than the verb post although post 
is by some preferred in the specific sense of ^^put in the mail 
box” or ^^drop in the post office.” 

Postal Card — ^Post Card. A postal card is a mailing card 
with a printed stamp officially printed and sold by the gov- 
ernment. A post card is a private mailing card requiring an 
adhesive postage stamp. Posted is not acceptable as a sub- 
stitute for either term. 

Posted — ^Informed. Posted is colloquial in the sense of 
infoimed, or familiar with, as ^^He posted me on the elec- 
tion” j ^^An editor must keep posted on current events.” 
Posted up is a colloquialism not in good use. 

Potential — Potent. The adjective potential is often mis- 
used for potenty as ^^He would make a potential administra- 
tor.” Potential means latent or possible. Potent means able, 
efficient, or powerful. "That boy has potential qualities and 
may be a potent leader of men some day.” 

Pother — Bother. Pother is a literary word, nearly equiv- 
alent to bother both as noun and verb but not appropriate 
in ordinary speech. 
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Potter — See under Putter. 

Practically Worthless — ^Almost Worthless. The espres- 
sion practically worthless is constantly being used as if it 
meant nearly or almost worthless.. "V^en used correctly it 
means worthless in a practical way, that is, for actual use. 
An engine, a plan, or a person may be practically worthless 
in this correct sense. 

Practical-Minded — ^Practically-Minded. Practical-minded 
is an error for practically -minded since an adverbial form 
must be used to modify the adjective minded. One who is 
practically-minded has a practical mind, that is, he tbinka in 
terms of application and use rather than in terms of theory 
and speculation. 

Practical — ^Practicable. These adjectives must be watched. 
Practical is opposed to theoretical and applies to that which 
can be actually turned to account, as “Motor trucks are 
practical for large farms.” PrcLcticable is opposed to im- 
practicable and applies to that which is capable of being 
accomplished, as “Radio com m unication has proved to be 
practicable.” That which is practicable is often not prac- 
tical* Anything that is possible of accomplishment by availa- 
ble means may be called practicable. Only that which can be 
accomplished successfully or profitably under given circum- 
stances may be called practical. The negative forms are unr- 
practical and impracticable. 

Practical Practice — ^Useful Practice. The awkward com- 
bination practical practice should be avoided. Say “praetieal 
experience,” “practical exercises,” 'fiielpful practice,” or “use- 
ful practice.” 

Practice — Practise. The older distinction between practice 
as a noun and practise as a verb has almost disappeared. In 
present American usage practice is preferred in both senses. 

Praise. See under Appraise and Panegyric. 

Precede — ^Proceed. These verbs should be distinguished 
as follows. Precede means to be, come, or go before, either 
in arrangement or in rank, as “S^tudy should precede teach- 
ing”; “A professor precedes an instructor.” Proceed means 
to go or to continue, as shall now proceed to my next 
point”; “Let us proceed wilh. the work.” Both precede and 
proceed may be taken to mean “go ahead,” bnt in diff^ent 
senses. 
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Precedence — ^Precedents. Precedence is a singular noun 
meaniiig the act of going before, either in the order of time 
or of rank, as ^^The Bevolntionary War has precedence of 
the CiYil War”; motion to adjourn has precedence of all 
other motions.” Precedents is a plural noun meaning 
forerunners, especially acts or decisions that are used as au- 
thoritative examples in later procedure. Precedence is pro- 
nounced pri-sed'ens. Precedents is pronounced pres'k-dents. 

Precious — ^Very. Precious is colloquial as a mere inten- 
sive meaning very^ as has done precious little work 
to-day.” In literary criticism precious means refined, fas- 
tidious, over nice, or puristic in the use of language. 

Precipitous — ^Precipitate. In modern use the adjective 
precipitous applies only to physical objects, as “a precipitous 
mountain, ledge, road, descent, or trail,” The adjective 
precipitate applies to actions and means sudden, hasty, pre- 
mature, reckless, or thoughtless, as precipitate fall, de- 
parture, or decision.” 

Precisely — ^Actually. Precisely is often misused for actu- 
ally, as '^That is precisely what happened.” Precisely means 
in a very definite or accurate manner, as defines Ms terms 
precisely.” 

Predicament. Bee under Dilemma. 

Predicated — ^Based. ^Dur prosperity is predicated on 
good service.” In all such statements predicated is misused 
for hosed. 

Predicate — ^Predict. To predicate is to affirm or assert, es- 
pecially in the form of a grammatical sentence or a logical 
proposition. To predict is to foretell or to prophesy. We 
predicate qualities and attributes; we predict future events. 

Predominate — ^Predominant. Predominate is a verb mean- 
ing to prevail or to rule or to have ascendancy, as “Selfish- 
ness predominates.^^ Predominant is an adjective meaning 
prevalent, superior, ruling, or ascendant, as “The predomi- 
nant color is brown.” 

Preemptory. See under Peremptory. 

Prefer. Bee under Favor. 

Preferable. Bee under More Preferable. 

Prefer Than — ^Prefer To. prefers loafing than work- 
ing.” This is incorrect So is prefers fisMng rather 
than hunting/^ Mather than may be used with infinitives, as 
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prefers to read rather than to walk.” The best eon* 
stmetion is prefers reading* to walking/^ 

Prejudice — ^Partiality. In present usage prejudice is al- 
most invariably used with against and implies imgronnded or 
unreasonable objection, as cannot understand his prejudice 
against me.” Prejudice is correct but is seldom used in the 
sense of extreme or unwarranted partiality for something, as 
prejudice for the Democrats is easily explained.” JPar- 
tialitg is the established word in the sense of liking for and 
inclination toward. 

Premier — ^Premiere. Premier is an adjective meaning 
first, leading, principal, and a noun meaning chief ofS.eer, 
usually prime minister, as "Premier Laval of France is at 
present visiting President Hoover.^^ Premiere, the corre- 
spondiag feminine form, is still considered to be a foreign 
word. It is commonly used as a noun meaning a first per- 
formance, as "The new Strauss opera will have its premiere 
in Dresden.” 

Prentice — ^Apprentice. Prentice is not in good use for 
apprentice either as noun or as verb. Modem usage has "an 
apprentice” and “to apprentice.” 

Prescribe — ^Proscribe. To prescribe is to designate, direct, 
or dictate. To proscribe is to condemn, prohibit, or outlaw. 
"The doctor prescribed a vegetarian diet and proscribed to- 
baeco.^^ Prescription and proscription are the corresponding 
nouns. 

Presentive — Presentative. Both of these adjective forms 
are in use. Presentative is held to be the regular form, cor- 
responding to representative. 

Present Writer — ^I. Present writer is not in good use 
as a substitute for I, as "The present writer has searched 
all the records.” It is especially inappropriate when the 
author’s name appears with his composition. 

Present Writing — ^At This Time. Most authors consider 
the phrase present writing pedantic and pretentious. It 
should he avoided in all forms of composition, including 
business letters. We may say at present, at this time, or 
now. 

Preserve. JSee under Reserve. 

President — ^president. The uncapitaHzed word president 

is a common noun used to name one who presides or controls. 
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This is the proper form in all references to the chief officer 
of an organization when the person’s name is not nsed, as 
was elected president,” “The president was in the chair,” 
and ^^The report was signed by the president and the secre- 
tary.” When the title is used with a personal name the 
capitalized word President is correct, as “In the absence 
of President Blank the vice president took the chair.” Most 
writers and printers use the capitalized word President in ail 
references to the President of the United States, as ‘iNow 
President Hoover is preparing a new note to France” and 
“Soon the President must begin his campaign.” The same 
distinction applies to the word presidency : It is nsually capi- 
talized in references to the office held by the President of the 
United States and Tineapitalized in reference to other posi- 
tions. Some publications capitalize President and Presidency 
in references to the chief national office and its occupant in 
other repnblies. 

President — ^Presidency. ^Ttnnning for president” and 
“candidates for president” are common misuses of the word 
president, which means the occupant of the chief office, for 
presidency, which means the chief office itself. We may 
correctly say “running for the presidency” or “candidates for 
the presidency.” In references to the Presidency of the 
United States presidency should be capitalized. 

Presume. See under Assume. 

Presumption. See under Assumption. 

Presumptive — Presumptuous. These adjectives are dis- 
tinguished as follows. Presumptive means probable, as “pre- 
sumptive evidence, proof, or heir.” Presumptuous is now 
always used in the undesirable sense of audacious, insolent, 
or arrogant, as “He was presumptuous to attempt that task” ; 
^Wour manner is altogether too presumptuous.” 

Pretend — Profess. “So many people pretend to have 
cures for the business depression that I do not pretend to be 
able to choose the best one.” Most if not ah of these economic 
doctors are honest and sincere in their proposals; they are 
not pretending. He pretends who feigns or falsely repre- 
sents for pmposes of deceiving, “I do not pretend,” meaning 
“I do not venture,” is less objectionable but not the best. 
Profess may also be used to mean feign but its primary 
meaning is to avow or declare openly. 
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Preventative — ^Preventive. The adjective form prevent a~ 
tive has been superseded by preventive, as ^Treventive treat- 
ment saved him from serious illness.’^ 

Previous — Previously. The adjective previous is some- 
times incorrectly used for the adverb previously. ^‘By previ- 
ous agreement we took up a previously debated question.^^ 
“Previous to 1900’^ and “previously to 1900” are both recog- 
nized as correct, with some preference for the latter form. 
Too previous is slang for too soon, too early, or too hasty, as 
“You were too previous about trying to collect that bill.” 

Principle — ^Principal. These words are often confused. 
Except for a rare use as a verb principle is always a noun 
meaning truth, law, doctrine, rule, axiom, maxim, or postu- 
late, as “the principles of law, government, or language.” 
Frinciple is never an adjective. Principal is usually an ad- 
jective, meaning chief, main, highest, or most important, as 
“the principal languages, races, or cities.” As a noun prin- 
cipal means one who is in charge, one who is at the head, or 
a leading character, as in a school, a play, a lawsuit, a 
transaction, or an investment. A sum of money is also called 
the principal as distinguished from the interest. “The prin- 
cipal, who is a man of principle, says that his principal 
reason for investing the principal is to apply the principle 
that he advocates.” 

Pro and Con — ^Pro Et Con. The full Latin form pro et 
con is by some critics preferred to the English variant pro 
and con, meaning for and against, as “The subject was dis- 
cussed pro et conP 

Probable — Possible. That is possible which can be or can 
happen. That is probable which is more likely than not to be 
or to happen. Anything that is probable is by implication 
possible but many things that are possible are not probable. 

Proceed, See under Precede, 

Proceed Onward — ^Proceed. The expression proceed on- 
ward is redundant since proceed means to move onward or 
forward. Proceed on is correct when on introduces a phrase, 
as ^Tiet us proceed on our journey’^ but is incorrect when used 
alone^ as “Let us proceed on.” 

Procession. See under Cavalcade. 

Procter — ^Proctor. Procter is the name of two well-known 
English writers, viz., Bryan Waller Procter (1787-1874), a 
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prolific poet and song writer, who used the nom de plume, 
^^Barry ComwalF^; and Ms daugMer, Adelaide Anne Procter 
(1825-1864), who was also a popular poet. Richard Anthony 
Proctor (1837-1888) was an English astronomer, who lectured 
and lived in America. 

Procure — Secure. These verbs are usually interchange- 
able in the sense of acquire, attain, or get possession of. Se- 
cure means also to protect, to insure, and to make fast, in 
wMch senses procure cannot be used. Secure is also an ad- 
jective meaning safe or confident, while procure is always a 
verb. We may procure land by purchase, secure it by a 
mortgage, and feel secure in our possession. 

Profanity. See under Blasphemy. 

Profess. See under Pretend. 

Profiteer — Profiter. Profiteer is a recently coined collo- 
quial name for one who takes excessive profits, especially in 
war time. It is always used in an evil sense, as distinguished 
from profiter^ meaning simply one who profits. Profiteer is 
also used as a verb but profiter is always a noun. 

Prohibit. See under InMbit. 

Prohibit To-^Prohibit From. The phrase prohibit to is 
not in accord with the best modem usage although it was 
formerly common. Instead of ^The law proMbits men to sell 
liquoP^ the correct modem idiom is “The law proMbits men 
from selling Kquor.^^ Another correct form is ^^The law pro- 
Mbits the selling of liquor.^^ 

Promote — ^Increase. Promote is often misused for extend 
or increase^ especially as applied to things evil or undesirable, 
as “The movies promote crime.” Promote is properly ap- 
plied to that wMeh is worthy of growth, exaltation, or pros- 
perity, as ^^Prohibition promotes the general welfare” ; 
“Science is promoted by research.” 

Pronomial — ^PronominaL Pronomial is a common error 
for pronominal^ which is the correct adjective meaning of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pronoun, as “a pronominal ad- 
jective.” 

Propaganda — ^Propagandas. The singular noun propa- 
ganda is often mistaken for a plural. The plural form, rarely 
used, is propagandas. 

Propaganda. See under Publicity. 

Propellant — ^Propellent, The noun propellant, meaning 
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a tlung tliat drives, should he distinguished from the adjec- 
tive propellent^ meaning able to drive, as ^Wind is a propel- 
lant, that is to say, a propellent ioree.” 

Properly Be — Be Properly. These combinations have dif- 
ferent meanings. Properly he is used in statements that the 
thing under consideration is proper, or that it is proper that 
the thing under consideration be done, as ^^This dress may 
properly be worn to the party.^’ Be properly is used in state- 
ments that the thing under consideration should be done in 
a proper manner, as “The letter should be properly written.” 

Prophecy — Prophesy. The noun prophecy^ meaning a 
forecast or a prediction, should be distinguished from the 
verb prophesy, meaning to foretell. A man who prophesies 
makes prophecies. 

Proponent — Supporter. Proponent is often misused as 
the name of one who supports or favors a certain plan or 
practice, as ^^the proponents of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
Proponent properly means one who lays down a proposition, 
one who makes a prosposal, or one who propounds something. 
“The proponents of modification are finding some sup- 
porters.” 

Proportion — ^Part. Proportion is often misused for por- 
tion or part, as “The greater proportion of the population 
live in cities,” for “The greater part of the population lives 
in cities.” 

Proportion — Size. Proportion is loosely used to mean 
dimensions, magnitude, or size, as “a building of large pro- 
portions.” Proportion used properly means the relation of 
one part to another or to the whole. It applies to arrange- 
ment as weR as to magnitude, quantity, or degree. “The in- 
troduction of a speech is often out of proportion to the body.” 

Propose — ^Purpose. These verbs overlap. Propose means 
primarily to set forth or ofier to others, especially something 
for consideration. Purpose means to intend, plan, or resolve 
for one^s self. Speakers and writers often use propose when 
purpose would be more appropriate. “I purpose to explain.” 
“I purpose to prove.” 

Proposition — ^Proposal Proposition is a much overworked 
word. It is colloquial in the general, loose sense of an affair 
or an undertaking, as “Earming is a hard proposition nowa- 
days.” British dictionaries call this use an Americanism. It 
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is slang when applied to persons, as ^^He is the toughest 
proposition I have met in a long time.” In grammar a 
proposition is simply a complete assertion, containing a sub- 
ject and a predicate. In rhetoric a proposition is an affirma- 
tion used for debate, discussion, or illustration. In the general 
sense of an oJSer, a scheme, or terms use proposal. 

Proprietress — ^Proprietor. Unless there is some special 
reason for stressing the female sex of an owner proprietor 
is preferred to either proprietress or proprietrix. Of these 
two, the first is the less objectionable. 

Prosaic — ^Prosy. The adjective prosaic is obsolete in the 
sense of like prose. It now means commonplace, uninterest- 
ing, or unimaginative, and applies to persons as well as to 
composition. It is always disparaging in modern use. Fro- 
saical is a less-used variant form. The adjective prosy re- 
tains the sense of like prose but is more often used in the 
sense of dull and tedious. It applies especially to talk and 
writing. prosy narrative” now usually means an unin- 
teresting narrative rather than merely one written in prose. 

Proscribe. See under Prescribe. 

Prosecute. See under Persecute. 

Prospective. See under Perspective. 

Protagonist — ^Antagonist. Protagonist is sometimes care- 
lessly misused for antagonist. A protagonist is a leader in a 
great cause, as ^Wilson was a protagonist of world-wide 
peace.” An antagonist is an opponent in a struggle or a 
combat. This word is usually but not always applied to indi- 
viduals engaged in personal conflict. 

Protestant — ^protestant. Anyone who protests is a pro- 
testant. This is not limited to religious protest. A Christian 
who is not a Catholic is usually classified as a Protestant. 
This capitalized term applies only to religious classification. 

Protrude Out — ^Protrude. The expression protrude out is 
redundant since protrude means to thrust out, as “The tree 
protrudes buds,” and to be thrust out, as “Some branches of 
this tree protrude over the property line.” 

Proven — ^Proved. Proven is not in good use as past par- 
ticiple and participial adjective of prove. The correct form 
is proved^ as “You have proved your case”; “He has proved 
himself honest.” Proven survives in legal terminology, espe- 
cially in certain technical phrases. 
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Prove — ^Test. Everyone knows the verb prove in the sense 
of establish, demonstrate, and confirm but many people seem 
Tinaware that the primary meaning of prove is test, ascertain, 
or verify by trial. ^^The exception proves the rule^’ does not 
mean that the exception demonstrates the truth of the rule. 
It does mean that the exception tests and tries out the rule. 
The Bible has ^Prove all things and hold fast to that which 
is good” and ^Pxamine me, 0 Lord, and prove me*” A 
printer’s proof is a trial copy. A proving ground is a place 
where tests are made, especially of automobiles. 

Providing — ^Provided. The participle providing is often 
misused for the conjunction provided, which introduces a 
condition or stipulation and is usually followed by that, as 
^^We shall accept your offer provided that you guarantee 
deHvery.^^ 

Proximity, See under Close Proximity. 

Proximo — ^Next Month. "Proximo is not in good use in 
the sense of next month, as “the third proximo.” Say “the 
third of next month” or “May third.” 

P. S. — ^Postscript. P. is an abbreviation of post scrip- 
turn, meaning something added to a letter or other composition 
after the main body of the work has been finished. The ab- 
breviation should not be used as a substitute for the words 
except as a prefix to the words of the postscript. It is in- 
correct to say “She always adds a P. S. to her letter,” Use 
postscript in such sentences. 

Publicity — ^Propaganda. “Our advertising is publicity; 
the other fellow’s is propaganda.” The present distinction 
between these nouns seems to be based entirely on the point 
of view. Publidty is a synonym of notoriety but advertisers 
seem to feel that it has favorable connotations. Propaganda 
is always derogatory in popular usage although the origin 
and history of the word furnish no ground for this interpre- 
tation. 

Punctual — ^Punctilious. These adjectives are synonymous 
but seldom interchangeable. Punctucd means prompt and on 
time. Punctilious means precise and careful in the observance 
of rules, forms, and customs. Punctucd always has a favor- 
able connotation but punctilious sometimes implies overem- 
phasis on forms. 

Pupil — Student. He who calls collie students pupils does 
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not compliment them. Pupils applies properly to younger 
children in elementary schools. Students applies properly to 
those enrolled in college, especially those who study. Those in 
high school are betwixt and between. Both names are applied 
to them. Pupils is usually preferred. See under Scholar. 

Puppet — Marionette. Any doll or image in human form 
may be called a puppet. So may a person who is dominated 
by another. A marionette is one kind of puppet. It is a 
complete copy of a human being, giving the illusion of real 
life, although it is operated by strings or wires. 

Purchase. See under Buy. 

Pure — Mere. The use of pure in the sense of mere is 
established in good standing. But correctness is of little value 
if ambiguity results. ^Ture politics’’ may mean polities free 
from evil or corruption, or it may mean nothing but politics, 
that is, only sham and insincerity. In the latter sense why 
not use meref 

Pure-Bred. See under Thoroughbred. 

Puritan — ^puritan. The capitalized noun Puritan is the 
name of a member of an English party that advocated sim- 
pler forms of worship. The uncapitalized noun puritan is 
used as the name of any person who is highly religious and 
who stresses purity. 

Pursue — ^Peruse. The substitution of one of these verbs 
for the other is a common typographical error. To peruse 
is to read carefully or thoroughly. To pursue is to follow, 
chase, or seek. ^^After he had perused the plan he pursued 
it diligently.” 

Putter — ^Potter. The verb putter is a dialectal variant of 
potter, meaning to spend time on trifles or to shift from one 
trifling task to another in an aimless manner. “He would 
rather potter around home than go traveling.” Potter is 
the correct word but putter is the common pronunciation of 
it in American colloquial usage. 


Q 

Quaint — Queer. Both of these adjectives mean strange 
but they are not interchangeable. A quaint person or thing 
is unusual and odd in a pleasing way. Quaint is usually 
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applied to old-fasMoned maimers, customs, or fnmisMngs 
tliat are considered attractive. A queer person or tMng is a 
distinctly peculiar one, often an abnormal one. Queer does 
not have the pleasing connotation of quaint but applies ratber 
to things disliked. 

Qualitive — Qualitative. Qualitative is the correct adjec- 
tive, as ^^The chemist made a qualitative analysis^^ and ^^A 
book should be judged by qualitative standards.’^ 

Qualitative — Quantitative. Quantative is an obsolete ad- 
jective. Quantitive is a recognized but little-used variant of 
quantitative^ which is the correct form in present use. It 
pertains to quantity, to the determination of quantity, or to 
the expression of quantity, as in ^^quantitative analysis.’^ 
^^His idea of progress is wholly quantitative.^^ 

Quantity — Number. Quantity is often improperly used 
for number^ as ^^A large quantity of children attended the 
picnic.^' Quantity has various uses but applies primarily to 
bulk, extent, and size. Amount is more often equivalent to 
quantity than is number^ which applies to things that are 
counted. ^Ut takes a large number of apples to make such 
a quantity as you have in this pile.’^ ^^He bought a large 
quantity of paper and has a number of sheets left over.^^ 

Quarrel Rarely. See under Rarely Quarrel. 

Quarterly. See under Trimonthly. 

Queer. See under Quaint. 

Query — Inquiry. These words have the same fundamental 
meaning as synonyms of question. An inquiry may be a 
question about a specific point or it may be an extensive 
investigation. A query is almost invariably a speeide and 
limited question, A doubt may be called a query, even though 
unexpressed, but not an inquiry. InJcwir^y is the preferred 
pronunciation. 

Questionary — Questionnaire. Questionary is correct as 
an adjective meaning in the form of questions, as ques- 
tionary letter.” It is obsolete as a noun meaning one who 
questions. It is sometimes used as a noun meaning a list of 
questions but in this sense questionnaire is now the estab- 
lished word. 

Quick — ^Living. Quick is archaic in the sense of living or 
animate. Instead of ^^the quick and the dead” a modem 
writer would say ^^the living and the dead.” 
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Quiescent — Quiet. Convalescent means on the way toward 
health. Why should not quiescent mean on the way toward 
quiet? Instead it means at rest, calm, placid, hushed, dor- 
mant, and has the same meaning as quiet. 

Quiet — Quite. Quiet is an adjective meaning still, calm, 
smooth, and peaceful. Quite is an advert) meaning entirely, 
wholly, and completely. ^^The lake is quite quiet to-day’^ cor- 
rectly means ^'The lake is entirely calm to-day,” not '^rather 
calm” or ^Very calm.” 

Quit — Quitted. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
quit. Present usage favors quitted in the sense of departed 
from, as ^^He quitted his old haunts,” and quit in all other 
senses. 

Quite — ^Rather. Quite is erroneously used a million times 
a day in the sense of rather, somewhat, or very, as ^^quite 
cold, far, well, short, or interesting.” Quite properly means 
completely, entirely, wholly, as was quite mistaken”; 

‘Wour statement is quite incorrect.” Ijlearly everyone uses 
quite correctly in negative statements, as am not quite 
ready^j ^^The task is not quite done”; “It is not quite noon.” 
It has the same meaning in affirmative statements. Quite a 
few and quite a little are objectionable colloquialisms because 
they ignore the true meaning of quite. 

Quote — Cite. Many speakers say that they are quoting 
authorities when in fact they are only citing them. To quote 
is to repeat what another has said, using the exact words 
of the original. To cite is to refer to a person or his state- 
ments. One may quote in order to prove something, but not 
necessarily. One nearly always cites for this purpose. Quote is 
colloquial as a noun meaning a quotation. Quotes is a col- 
loquial name for quotation marks. See under Cite. 

Quoth — Said. The archaic verb quoth , meaning said, is 
often used in poetry but is not appropriate in ordinary prose. 
Quoth was used before the noun or pronoun, as “quoth 
James,” “quoth he,^' meaning “said James,” “spoke he.” 
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Hack. See under Wrack. 

Racquet — Racket. RcLcket is correct as the name o£ tke 
bat used in tennis and a type of snowsboe as well as in tbe 
sense of noise and clamor. Baequet is acceptable in tbe sense 
of bat and snowsboe but bardly in tbe sense of noise. 

Radical — Radicle. Both of these words come from radix^ 
meaning root, and both retain tbis primary meaning. In 
chemistry a radical is a fundamental constituent of a com- 
pound. In philology a radical is a primitive letter or word. 
In phonetics a radical is an initial sound. In mathematics 
a radical is a quantity that cannot be expressed by rational 
numbers. In polities a radical is one whose views involve 
fundamental changes; so also in religion and other fields of 
thought. In botany a radicle is the root part of a seedling. 
In anatomy a radicle is the rootlike part of a nerve or a 
vessel. Radicle has been used in some of the other sciences 
but has been supplanted by radical in most cases. In the 
adjective sense only radical is now used. 

Radiobroadcast — ^Radiocast. The recently coined verb 
radiocast j meaning to send out messages by radiotelegraphy 
or radiotelephony, is preferred by many to the equivalent 
terms broadcast and radiobroadcast. Radiocast is the correct 
form in all tenses. 

Railroad — Railway. In present American usage there is 
no consistent distinction between these terms. City electrie 
traction lines are usually called railways. Steam lines for 
heavy traffic use both names. An examination of the official 
names of sixty-six principal lines in the United States reveals 
the fact that thirty-four of these use railway and thirty-two 
use railroad, British books invariably classify railroad as an 
Americanism and prefer rcdlway for aU purposes. 

Raise — Rise. Raise is a transitive verb meaning to cause 
to rise, arise, or grow, to elevate, to heighten, to advance, to 
increase. ^^Can you raise the window?” raised a large 
crop-’^ ^^The price has been raised again.” Rise is an in- 
transitive verb meaning to mount, to ascend, to emerge, to 
originate, and to increase. “The balloon rises.” “The sun 
rose.^’ ^Trices have risen.” Raise is the causative of rise. 
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As a noun meaning a promotion or an increase in wages raise 
is not even listed by most authorities and is condemned by 
the few who notice it. Bise is better but not recommended 
in this noun sense. Prefer to say ^'He has been promoted,” 
^^He has received a promotion,” ^^He has had an increase in 
wages,” ^^His wages have been increased,” or has been 
advanced in position and wages.” 

Raised — Reared. Raised is often incorrectly used for 
reared^ as was born and raised on a farm.” Bear is correct 
in the sense of cause to grow, bring to maturity, foster, and 
may be applied to plants and animals. Raise is also correct 
when applied to plants or lower animals but is vulgar when 
applied to human beings. 

Rang. See under Rung. 

Range — Ranch. The noun range has many meanings, in- 
cluding a region of indeifinite extent in which cattle or sheep 
may graze. A large part of the Western land used as range 
is government land supervised by the Forestry Service. A 
ranch is a large area of land used chiefly for grazing, together 
with equipment and animals, under private ownership. The 
loose use of ranch to mean any farm has been carried to the 
absurd extreme in which it is applied to a small surburban 
plot used for growing fruit or vegetables. 

Rapt. See under Wrapt. 

Rare — Scarce. The adjective rare is often misused for 
scarce, as ^Totatoes are rare this winter.” Bare applies prop- 
erly to things that are infrequent at all times and usually to 
things that have superior qualities, as ^^G-reat leaders are 
rare.^^ Scarce applies to ordinary things that are tempor- 
arily not plentiful, as ^^Jobs are scarce this winter.” 

Iforely Quarrel — Quarrel Rarely. When the adverb 
rarely means seldom it precedes the verb. ^'They rarely 
quarrel” means “They seldom quarrel.” When rarely means 
excellently or extremely it follows the verb. “They quarrel 
rarely” means “They do an excellent job of quarrelLig.” 

Rather. See under Kind Of, Quite, and Sooner. 

Rational — ^Rationale. Rational is primarily an adjective 
meaning characterized by reason, as “a rational man” and 
‘^tional belief.” In certain special senses rational is used as 
a noun and is confxxsed with rationale^ which is always a 
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noun meaning a certain set of principles or an explanation 
of these principles, as “the rationale of ethics." 

Raze To the Ground — ^Raze. The expression raze to the 
ground is redundant since raze alone means aH of this. “The 
building was razed" means leveled to the ground, completely 
destroyed, or entirely removed. 

Read. See under Peruse. 

Real — ^Very, Beal is an adjective often incorrectly used 
as an adverb, as “He is real busy^; “She came real soon”; 
“I am real well.” Usually mry is the proper substitute for 
real in such constructions. Sometimes much is the correct 
word. The adverb really will sometimes serve. 

Realize — Obtain. One meaning of realize is to convert 
property into money. From this meaning it is an easy step 
to the general idea of get, gain, or obtain. But this is very 
loose usage and should be avoided. 

Reality — Realty. These words are synonymous only in 
the legal sense of real estate or real property. Bealty is pre- 
ferred in this sense. In the general sense of that which is 
real or actual as distinguished from ideal or imaginary use 
reality. “The reality of realty cannot be questioned.” 

Reared. See under Raised. 

Reason. See under Cause. 

Reason Is Because — ^Reason Is That. The construction 
reason is because is always illogical, as “The reason I am late 
is because the road was muddy.” We must complete such a 
construction with a that clause, as “The reason he did not 
come is that he is sick.” Or we may say with equal correct- 
ness “I am late because the road was muddy'^; “He did not 
come because he is siek.^^ Sickness is here the cause of ab- 
sence, not the cause of the reason for absence. The same rule 
and comments apply to “the reason is due to” and “the 
reason is on account of.” 

Reason Why — ^Reason That. The expression reason why 
is often incorrectly used for reason that, as “This is the 
reason why I did not come.” When that is used, why is re- 
dundant, as “The reason why he left is that he was ilL^' Why 
is redundant also in such expressions as “I cannot give one 
good reason why.” The verb reason may be correctly fol- 
lowed by why, as “Ours not to reason why.” 
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Recall. See under Reminisce. 

Recall Back — Recall. The expression recall hack is redun- 
dant since recall means to call back or to take back. Back is 
implied in every use of recall. 

Receipt — Recipe. Leading authorities recognize receipt 
as correct in the sense of a formula of ingredients or direc- 
tions. Receipt in this sense applies especially to cookery, and 
recipe applies strictly to medicine. Because receipt is com- 
monly used in business to mean a "written acknowledgment 
recipe is coming into general use for a formula in cookery. 

Recent Date — October 19th. The hackneyed and vague 
phrase recent date has been discarded by competent corre- 
spondents. If the reference has any significance the writer 
should give a specific date. 

Recently. See under Just Recently. 

Recipient — Receptacle. Both of these words have been 
used to name a container, repository, or receiver. In present 
use receptacle is applied only to things that receive or hold 
something and recipient is applied only to persons who re- 
ceive something. The recipient of a letter may put it into 
a receptacle called a receiver. 

Recollect — ^Re-Collect. Recollect means recall to mind 
and re-’Collect means collect again. “I shall have to re-eollect 
my scattered books before I can recollect the source of that 
passage.” 

Recollect — Remember. Recollect is not correct as a gen- 
eral synonym of remember. One remembers many thiugs at 
an times but makes a conscious effort to recollect a particular 
thing on a definite occasion. remember the good times 
we had but for the life of me I can’t recollect the name of 
the game that we played.” 

Recommend — Recommendation. "Will you give me a 
recommend?” This erroneous use of the verb recommend as 
if it were a noun does not help applicants to get what they 
are after. Recommendation is the correct noun. 

Recopy — Copy. The verb recopy is often misused for 
copy^ To copy is to reproduce or to duplicate. We may 
copy an originaL We may copy a copy of a copy. And so 
on indefinitely. Hence there is little or no need for the word 
recopy y which is correct in the later stages but wrong in the 
first step of reproducing an original. 
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Recover — ^Re-Cover, The verb recover means to regain 
health and to repossess property. The hyphened verb re- 
cover has the literal meaning of cover again, as ^^to re-eover 
a mattress,” meaning to put on a new cover. 

Recreation — Re-Creation. By means of the hyphen two 
words are made to grow where only one grew before. Eecrea- 
tion means diversion and relaxation. Re-creation means the 
act of creating anew. 

Rectify. See under Justify. 

Recumbent — ^Incumbent. As applied to posture these 
adjectives have the same literal meaning of lying or reclining. 
Incumbent is also used in the sense of imposed or obligatory, 
as “It is incumbent upon you to pay this debt.” Incumbent 
is also a noun meaning the holder of a position or an office. 
Recumbent cannot be used in these senses. 

Red Bird — Redbird. Any bird that is wholly or largely 
red may be called a red bird. Yarious birds, such as the car- 
dinal, the grosbeak, the bullfinch, and the tanager, are called 
redbirds. 

Red Skin — ^Redskin. A red skiu is one that is naturally 
ruddy or artificially rouged. A redskin is a North American 
Indian. 

Reduced. See under Depleted. 

Reduce Down — ^Reduce. Down is usually superfluous 
with reduce since reduce commonly means diminish, lessen, or 
lower. Say “He reduced expenses”; “The substance was re- 
duced to its elements.” 

Refectory — Refractory. Refectory is a noun meaning a 
dining room or a room for other refreshment. Refractory is 
primarily an adjective meaniug stubborn or obstinate. As a 
noun it means an obstinate person and also an article used 
in glazing pottery. “A refractory child should not be allowed 
in the refectory.” 

Refer. See under Allude. 

Re-Form — ^Reform. Some writers distinguish between 
re-form^ meaning literally to form again, and reform, meaning 
to correct and improve. They re-form clay models and 
reform politics. 

Refuge — ^Refugee. A refuge is primarfly a place of shel- 
ter. A person who provides such a place is also called a 
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refnge. A refugee is one who seeks protection from danger 
or distress. 

Refute — ^Deny. Befute is often incorrectly used for deny 
or challengej as ^^When he was caUed a thief Mr. Blank re- 
futed the allegation.” Befute means to overthrow by argu- 
ment, to prove something false or erroneous. It involves 
actual proof and not mere assertion. 

Regards — Regard. Begards is correctly used in the es- 
pression ^^as regards,” as ^We are agreed as regards this 
matter.” It is urddiomatie in the expression ^^in regards to,” 
which should be “in regard to,” as “I agree with you in 
regard to this matter.” “With regard to” is also correct. 

Register — Registrar. A register is a record and a regis- 
trar is a keeper of records, as “The registrar keeps the 
official register of the university.” A registrant is one whose 
name is entered in a register by a registrar. 

Regular — Complete. Begular is colloquial in the sense of 
complete or entire, as “That contest was a regular fake,” and 
as a general adjective of commendation, as “He is a regular 
fellow.” 

Regulate — ^Relegate. To regulate is to adjust, control, 
direct, rule, or govern. To relegate is to banish, exile, allot, or 
assign. In its most common use relegate means to transfer 
a person or thing to a less desirable position. “Unmarried 
men are relegated to the end of employment lists.” 

Reinforce — Reenforce. Beenforce is generally preferred 
to reinforce in the sense of strengtheniug with something 
new or additional, as “to reenforce an argument or a gar- 
ment,” and as in “reenforced concrete.” Be-enforee is also 
used. 

Reiterate — ^Repeat. Bepeat is the more general verb, ap- 
plying to actions as well as to words. It may mean only one 
recurrence or it may mean more. Beiterate^ a limited 
synonym of repeat, applies to words and statements and im- 
plies many recurrences. ^Tlease repeat your question.” 
^®ow often bave I reiterated that rule^” 

Rejoinder — ^Reply. Bejoinder properly means a reply to 
a reply. It is not in good use as a general substitute for 
answer or reply. 

Relation — ^Relative. In legal writing these words are used 
interchangeably in the sense of a kinsman or a kinswoman. 
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Eor general use many people prefer relative^ as is a dis- 
tant relative” ; ^^Our relatives live in Illinois.” 

Relict — Relic. Relict is obsolete as a general synonym of 
relic. It now means tbe surviving member of a married pair, 
a widow or a widower. 

Rely On. See under Bank On. 

Remainder. See under Balance. 

Remains. See under ISTow Remains and Still Remains. 

Remediable — Remedial. These adjectives are by no means 
interchangeable. That is remediable which can be remedied. 
That is remedial which provides a remedy. ^^Eemedial treat- 
ment can succeed only in remediable eases.” 

Remember. See under Mind and Recollect. 

Remember Of — Remember. Omit the redundant o/. 
Say do not remember his coming’^; do not remember 
seeing him.” 

Remembrance — Reminder. These nouns are synonymous 
and sometimes interchangeable. Either may be used to name 
a momento or a token. Remembrance means also a souvenir 
and a greeting. Creditors send reminders to debtors. Eriends 
send remembrances to one another. Remembrance is also a 
general synonym of memory while reminder applies only to 
some specific instance of remembering. 

Reirdnisce — ^Recall. The verb reminisce^ a humorous back 
formation from the noun reminiscencey is not in good use. 
Recall is usually the correct word in this sense. Recollect and 
remember are sometimes appropriate. 

Remise — Remiss. The verb remise is a legal term mean- 
ing to grant or release title to possessions. The adjective 
remiss means tardy and negligent. ^Many men are remiss 
in the making of wills that will remise all of their property.” 

Remit — Send. Remit is incorrectly used as a general sub- 
stitute for send. Remit means to send back. In commercial 
jargon it means to send money in payment of an account. 

Renascence — Renaissance. Both words have been used as 
common nouns meaning rebirth, revival, or reawakening and 
as proper nouns meaning the historical revival of learning and 
art in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Renascence is 
preferred in the general sense of a revival. Renaissance is 
preferred as the proper name of the historical period and of 
the art of that period. 
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Rended — Rent. Bended is an error for rent^ wHeii is the 
correct preterit of the verb rend^ meaning tear, burst, or 
split. 

Render Service, See under Service. 

Rendition — Performance. Bendition properly means the 
act of rendering, that is, of yielding or surrendering. It is 
not in very good use in the sense of representation, interpre- 
tation, or performance as applied to musical or dramatic 
compositions. 

Renew Again — Renew. Benew again is redundant since 
renew contains the idea of again. 

Rent — ^Let. The owner of a house rents it to a tenant. 
The tenant rents the house of the owner. The owner may let 
the house to a tenant; but the tenant cannot let it of the 
owner. Hence there is some reason for preferring let to 
name the owner’s action. Let out and rent out are permis- 
sible when they aid the meaning. house to let” and ^^a 
house for rent” are established idioms. 

Rent. See under Hire. 

Renumerate — Remunerate. The first of these verbs is 
often erroneously substituted for the second both in speaMng 
and in writing. To renumerate is to count again, that is, to 
recount. To remunerate is to pay, compensate, reimburse, or 
recompense. Similar distinctions must be made between re- 
numeration-remuneration and renumerative-remunerative. 

Reoccurrence — Recurrence- The word reoccurrence is 
not now in good use. The correct and preferred form is 
recurrenccy meaning the act of occurring again, especially in 
a regular manner, as ^^the recurrence of winter.” 

Repairable — Reparable. Bepairable is seldom used, as 
reparable now meets all needs. If used at all, repairable 
should be restricted to material things, as “s, repairable bridge 
or house,” The negatives are irreparable and unrepairable. 

Repast — ^Meal. Journalistic lovers of big words are wear- 
ing the life out of repasty especially in the hackneyed phrase 
sumptuous repast.” For ordinary uses meal or a more 
specific word such as dinner is preferable. Occasionally feast 
may be appropriate. 

Repay Back — Repay. Bepay back is redundant since the 
first word implies the second. Say shall repay the loan as 
soon as possible.” Pay back is often redundant. Pay alone 
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is usually sufficient, as “Wlieii will you pay the money that 
I let you borrow?” 

Repeat. See under Reiterate. 

Repeat Again — Repeat, Repeat again is redundant since 
the first word implies the second. Repeat applies correctly to 
w'ords and to acts. To repeat words is to say or to use them 
again. To repeat acts is to do or perform them again. In 
every case again is implied. 

Repeat the Same — ^Repeat. ^^He has repeated the same 
story at least four times/^ Omit same from this redundant 
expression. “This story” or “that stor/’ may be substituted 
for “the story.” 

Repellent-Repulsive. Both of these adjectives mean 
causing aversion. A personas maimer may be repellent. Re- 
pulsive is much stronger and applies to that which disgusts 
or offends to a high degree. Blood, sores, and snakes are 
repulsive to most people. 

Repertoire — ^Repertory. Both words are used in the sense 
of a list of mastered and available compositions or parts, 
either of an individual or a group, as “The stock company has 
a long repertoire of plays.” Repertoire is preferred in this 
sense. Repertory is also used in other connections as the 
name of a storehouse or a stockroom. Repertoire is not so 
good in this sense. 

Replace. See under Displace and Substitute. 

Replica — Copy. Replica is not in good use as a general 
synonym of copy, A replica is properly a reproduction by 
the maker of the original, especially a facsimile of a work 
of art. 

Reply — ^Answer. Reply is slightly more formal than an- 
swer and is often used when answer would he more appro- 
priate. We may reply to a charge or a formal communication 
hut we should answer an ordinary letter or question. It is 
better also to answer objections and arguments. 

Reply. See under Rejoinder. 

Reprehend — ^Apprehend. To reprehend is to blame, re- 
prove^ and censure. To apprdiend is to perceive, understand, 
grasp, and interpret. “Any normal person can apprehend 
when he is being reprehended.” 

Representive — ^Representative, Representive is an erro- 
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neous form, Bepresentatwe is the correct form in any sense 
of this word. 

Reputation, See under Character. 

Reputed — Reported. Beputed is often misused for said or 
reported^ as “It is reputed that he tried to escape.’^ Bepute 
is now little used as a verb. As an adjective reputed implies 
supposition or doubt, as “He is the reputed owner, author, or 
inventor.” 

Request — ^Bequest. Bequest is a verb meaning to ask, 
solicit, beg, beseech, and entreat. It is a noun meaning an 
asking, a solicitation, a prayer, a petition, and an entreaty. 
Bequest is a noun meaning a legacy or a gift left by will. The 
corresponding verb is bequeath. “By special request the heir 
received his bequest at once.” 

Requirement — Requisite. Bequirement is the general 
name for anything that is demanded, claimed, or needed. 
Bequisite is more limited and means that which is essential 
and indispensable, “A college degree is a requirement for 
securing many positions.” “Good health is a requisite of 
happiness.” 

Requisite. See under Necessary Requisite. 

Research — ^Re-Search. Besearch is the established noun 
meaning careful study and investigation with a view to 
adding new knowledge. It is now rarely used as a verb. 
Besearch is a verb and a noun meaning search again, that is, go 
over groimd that has already been examined. “Much so-called 
research is nothing but re-search.” 

Reserve — Preserve. These verbs derive from the same 
Latin root, servare^ meaning to save. They overlap in many 
uses. Beserve now means chiefly to retain, hold hack, set 
apart, and defer. Preserve means chiefly to protect, guard, 
defend, shield, and maintain. “Business men reserve part of 
their income; housewives preserve part of their vegetables 
and fruit.” ^The Government preserves certain areas for 
parks but reserves the right to change these.” 

Reside — ^Live. Beside is more formal than live and has 
certain technical and legal uses. For all ordinary purposes 
Mve is preferable, as “They live in Omaha” ; “He would rather 
live in town than in the country^^; “How would you like to 
live in California?” 

Residence — House. Legally the house in which one re- 
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sides is Ms residence, regardless of its nature. In popular 
usage residence usually implies a dwelling of superior or pre- 
tentious eliaraeter. The use of residence in references to one’s 
own house or home suggests affectation. 

Residue — ^Residuum. Both of these nouns mean that which 
remains. 'Residue is the more common and general term, as 
^^the residue of an estate or of a fortune.” Residuum is 
chiefly technical, as “the residuum of matter left after evap- 
oration or' combustion.” 

Resin — Rosin. These names are not interchangeable. 
Resin is the general class name and applies to the substance 
in its natural state. Rosin is a variant used to name a com- 
mercial product made from turpentine. 

Resolve — Resolution. Resolve is primarily a verb but may 
be correctly used as a noun in the sense of a conclusion 
reached by a person and also in the sense of the determina- 
tion displayed by a person. Resolution is the correct name 
for an expression of opinion by the formal vote of an 
assembly. “His resolve enabled him to get the resolution 
passed by the legislature.” 

Resource — Recourse. These nouns are related but are not 
interchangeable. A resource is a source of aid, support, or 
supply. It may be an ability to meet a situation or an ex- 
pedient used in doing so. Recourse is access or admittance, 
a resort to some source for aid, or the source that is resorted 
to. ‘‘When our timber resource is gone we shall have to have 
recourse to other building materials.” Both words are ac- 
cented on the final syllable. 

Respectable — ^Respectful. These adjectives overlap but in 
their primary meanings may he distinguished as follows. A 
respectable man is one who is worthy of being respected, one 
of good qualities and high standing. A respectful man is one 
who feels and shows respect for a person or an idea. 

Respectively — ^Both. Respectively is often superfluous 
and is often misused for hothj as is a director of the bank 
and of the trust company respectively.” Here respectively 
serves no purpose whatever and should he omitted. If em- 
phasis on the idea of two is desired, say “He is a director 
both of the bank and of the trust company.” 

Respectively — Respectfully — Respectably. The adverb re- 
spectively means “as relating to each” or “as each belongs to 
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eacli/’ It is usually used after a series, as "John, Joe, and 
Jim are respectively twelve, ten, and eight years old.’' Be- 
spectively is obsolete and is now considered incorrect in the 
sense of respectfully^ meaning in a respectful manner. It 
must also be distinguished from respectably ^ meaning in a 
respectable manner. ^^The boy respectfully tried to prove 
that he had acted respectably.” 

Responsible — Cause. “The great heat of the past month 
is responsible for the early harvest.” The adjective respon- 
sible means answerable, accountable, and liable. It applies 
properly to human beings. Heat cannot be called to account 
or be held liable. It can be the cause of many effects, both 
desirable and undesirable. 

Restless — Restive. These adjectives are different in de- 
rivation but have been confused until they now overlap to 
some extent. Bestless means without rest, that is, uneasy, 
unquiet, discontented, and agitated. Bestive originally meant 
inactive, the very opposite of agitated. In present use it 
means stubborn, obstinate, intractable, and refractory, ^^us- 
sian farmers are restive under Soviet rule.” “We are all 
restless while awaiting word from her.” 

Restrain. See under Constrain. 

Rest Up — ^Rest. The superfluous up should be omitted. 
Say “She went home to rest a little”; “She is resting a while”; 
“She feels rested now.” 

Results. See under Accident. 

Resume — Resume. Besume is a verb meaning primarily 
to take again or begin again, as “to resume a position or a 
story.” It is correct but seldom used in the sense of sum- 
marize. Besume is a French noun, retaining the French 
spelling and pronunciation, meaning a summary or an 
abridged restatement. “The reporter gave a resume of the 
convention speeches.” 

Resurrect — ^Find. Besmrect is often used inappropriately, 
as ^ Where did you resurrect that hat?” “See if you can 
resurrect that book I lent you.” Usually f,nd would be better. 

Retiracy — ^Retiral — Retirement. The nouns retiracy and 
retiral are recognized as correct but are seldom used. The 
noun in common use in the general sense of a withdrawal and 
in the specific sense of a giving up of active service is retire- 
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ment, ^^After the retirement of the bonds and his retirement 
from office he went into retirement.” 

Retire — Go To Bed. Eetire usually suggests affectation 
when used in the sense of go to bed. 

Return Back — ^Return. Return hack is redundant since the 
verb return means to bring, put, or send back. 

Revelant — Relevant. No such word as revelant is recog- 
nized. This represents a common error of transposition both 
in pronunciation and in writing. The correct word is relevant, 
an adjective meaning pertinent. 

Revenge. See under Avenge. 

Reverence — Revere. These verbs mean to treat with re- 
spect and honor. Since reverence is primarily a noun it is 
better to reserve it for that purpose and to use revere as the 
verb. ^^The people revere the memory of Lincoln and treat his 
statue with reverence.” 

Reverend — Reverence. The ecclesiastical title Reverend is 
properly preceded by the article the and followed either by the 
full name or the surname preceded by another title, as “The 
Reverend John Blank,” “The Reverend Mr. Blank,” “The 
Reverend Dr. Blank.” Reverend should always be capital- 
ized when used as a title and should preferably be spelled out 
in full. The use of Reverend or The Reverend alone is vulgar. 
As an ecclesiastical title Reverence is properly used with Ms 
in the third person and your in the second person, as “His 
Reverence is ill”; “Your Reverence is invited.” 

Reverent — Reverend. Reverent is often incorrectly used 
for Reverend, as “The Reverent Mr. Blank.” Reverend is the 
only correct form for the ecclesiastical title. As a common 
adjective it means worthy of respect or veneration. Revert^nt 
is a common adjective meaning respectful, obeisant, or humble, 
as “a reverent disciple” and “a reverent attitude.” 

Revert Back — Revert The expression revert back is re- 
dundant since revert contains ihe idea of hack. 

Review — ^Revue. The noun review means a survey, an in- 
spection, or an examination. Revue is a stage term meaning 
an imitative burlesque review of events or plays. Diction- 
aries that include revue regard it as a f orei^ word. 

Revive Again — ^Revive. The redundant again should be 
omitted. Revive means to bring back or to come back to a 
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former state of action or use, as ^'to revive an old cnstom” 
and “to revive after iUness.” 

Rev^ard. See under Award, 

Rhyme — Rhythm. Rhyme, or rime, is the repetition at 
definite intervals of identical or similar sounds, especially in 
the last accented syllables of two or more lines of poetry. 
Rhythm is “the musical flow of language,” measured move- 
ment with regular recurrence of accents and pauses resulting 
in emphasis, balance, and harmony in both verse and prose. 

Richard Roe, See under John Doe. 

Ridded — ^Rid. Both are correct preterits of the verb rid. 
Present usage favors ridy as 'Ijast year we rid the yard of 
gophers.” 

Rights o£ Way — ^Right of Ways. Bight of wags is the 
correct plural of right of wagy meaning a passage over land 
belonging to others, as “Railroad right of ways must be kept 
open.” 

Rigorous. See under Vigorous. 

Rise. See under Arise and Raise, 

Rise Up — Rise. The expression rise up is redundant since 
the verb rise always implies upward movement, either literal 
or figurative. A man rises from his bed and rises to a better 
position. 

Rob. See under Burglarize. 

Roof. See under Ceiling. 

Rosin. See under Resin. 

Rotary — ^Rotatory — ^Rotative, These adjectives are close 
synonyms. In the literal sense of turning like a wheel rotarg 
is preferred. In the sense of following in series or succession 
rotoiorg is preferred. In the sense of causing a turniag or 
revolving motion rotative is preferred, “Rotary implements 
with rotative chains are used in the harvesting of some rota- 
tory crops.” 

Round — ^About. Bound is incorrect for about in references 
to time, as “It happened round Christmas.” Bound about is 
even worse, as “It must have been round about ten o^clock.” 
Use dbout alone. 

Round House — ^Roundhouse. Any circular structure used 
for habitation may be called a round house. A roundhouse 
is a shed in which locomotives are kept. It is usually but not 
always cirenlar. 
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Route — Method, '^Attaining position by tbe political 
route/’ “collecting money by the tax route/’ and ^^securing 
independence by the savings route” represent loose journal- 
istic and advertising uses of route. The word is properly 
used in more literal senses of road, path, or course, as “the 
route tahen by an army or a traveler.” 

Rung — Rang. Bung and rang are equally correct as pre- 
terits of the transitive verb ring, as ^®e rung the bell”; “He 
rang the beU.” Bang is usually preferred, since rung is also 
the past participle, as rang the bell twice and he has rung 
it again.” 


S 

Sabbath — Sunday. Sahhath is often used when Sundag 
would be preferable. Sunday refers to the day; Sabbath re- 
fers to an institution of rest and worship. The Christian 
Sabbath falls on Sunday, but the word Sabbath has a much 
wider application than this. Lord’s Bay, the early Christian 
name for the first day of the week is still used by many in 
preference to other names. 

Sacriligious — Sacrilegious, No such word as sacriligious 
is recognized in dictionaries. This form is an error for the ad- 
jective sacrilegious, which means of the nature of sacrilege, 
that is, the violating of sacred things. 

Sacrosanct — Sacred. These adjectives are close synonyms 
meaning religious, consecrated, hallowed, or holy. Sacrosanct 
implies a high degree of such quality. Sacrosanct is also a 
noun meaning a place, a thing, or a practice that is holy in 
the highest degree. Sacred is always an adjective. 

Said — ^This. As a participial adjective meaning aforesaid 
or before-mentioned scdd is established in legal usage but is 
not considered correct in general composition. “The said act 
was committed by the said person on the said day.” “This 
act was committed by him on October 20th.” 

Said. See under Quoth. 

Sailer — Sailor. In present use a sailer is a vessel that is 
propelled by sails and a sailor is one who earns his liveKhood 
upon the sea. “Sailing the seas without sails is the occupa- 
tion of most modem sailors.” 

Saith — Said. Saith, archaie third person singular of say, 
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is still used in some poetry bnt is not appropriate in ordi- 
nary prose. Said is the modem form. 

Sake — Sakes. The plural sahes is seldom used except to 
imply differentiation. “For our sake” implies a common con- 
cern or purpose. “For our sakes” implies a difference of 
concern or purpose. ^Tjand sakes” and “mercy sakes” are 
colloquialisms not in good use. 

Salary. See under Honorarium. 

Saleslady — Saleswoman. Saleslady is commercial cant. 
Saleswoman is a better name. 

Salesperson — Salesman. Salesperson is commercial cant 
as a name for one who sells goods or merchandise. It was 
recently coined to include both salesman and saleswoman and 
is not recognized in dictionaries. The established form sales- 
man is correct for a seller of either sex. 

Saleswoman. See under Shoplady. 

Salon — Saloon. In some senses the French word salon and 
the English derivative saloon are interchangeable. Either 
may be used to name a large reception room or an exhibition 
room for works of art but salon is preferred in these senses. 
Saloon is the proper name for a public room, especially 
on a ship. Saloon is an Americanism in the sense of a bar- 
room. 

Same — It. The adjective same is often incorrectly used as 
a pronoun, as ^HJV'e have your order and win fill same to- 
day.” Say it. This use of same is now regarded as incorrect 
in business letters as well as in all literary forms of writing. 

Same. See under Ilk. 

Same Date. See under Even Date. 

Sample — Example. Sample is often used when example, 
specimen, or instance would he better. A sample is strictly 
a part of a thing itself, designed to show the quality of the 
whole. The other words refer to typical or iUustrative cases. 
We may have a sample of cloth, wood, or printing, and an 
example of honesty, studiousness, or perseverance. 

Sanatorium — Sanitarium. A sanatorium is primarily a 
health resort or retreat, or an institution for invalids depend- 
ing largely upon altitude or other natural conditions for 
treatment. A sanitarium is primarily a hospital in which 
patients are given prophylactic or medical treatment. 

Sang. See under Sung. 
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Sanitary — Sanatory. Sanitary is the general adjective 
meaning related to health or affecting health, as “The report 
speaks highly o£ the sanitary conditions.’^ Sanatory has the 
more limited meaning of beneficial or conducive to health, as 
“Many find the higher altitude sanatory.” Sanitary condi- 
tions may be either good or bad. Sanatory conditions are al- 
ways good. “Sanitary legislation is designed to produce 
sanatory conditions.” 

Sateen — Satin. Sateen is a cotton or woolen fabric with 
a glossy surface that makes it look like satin, which is a silk 
fabric. 

Sate — Sat. Sate is an archaic preterit of the verb sit. The 
modem form is sat. Sate is a verb meaning to satisfy or to 
satiate. The preterit is sated. 

Satire — Satyr — Saeter. A satire is a literary composition 
that exposes and ridicules the shortcomings or vices of a per- 
son or an institution. A satyr is a mythological deity, part 
man and part horse or goat. A saeter is a girl or a woman 
who tends goats or cows on the summer feeding grounds in 
the mountains of Norway* 

Satisfactorily. See under Nicely. 

Sauerkraut. See under Sourkrout. 

Save — ^Unless, Save is not now in good use as a conjunc- 
tion meaning unless, as “Save you promise to be true PIL not 
give my consent.” Sa^e is correct as a preposition meaning 
except or excluding but it is rarely used in everyday speech. 

Saw. See under Seen. 

Sawn — Sawed, Sawn^ a past participle of the verb swwy 
is correct but is now rarely used. Sawed is the common form, 
as “Trees are sawed into lumber.” Neither form is related 
to see. 

Say. See under State. 

Scarce. See under Bare. 

Scarcely. See under Not Scarcely. 

Scarcely None — Scarcely Any. The combination scarcely 
none is incorrect. Instead of “They have scarcely none” say 
^^They have scarcely any.” Scarcely should never be used with 
a negative word. 

Scarcely Than — Scarcely When. The combination 
scarcely than is often incorrectly nsed for scarcely when, as 
had scarcely arrived than the storm began.” Substitute 
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when for than. The same rule applies to scarcely till and 
scarcely until. 

Scare — ^Be Scared. Scare is not in good use as an intran- 
sitive verb, as “He scares easily,” meaning “He is (or be- 
comes) seared easily.” Scare is more colloquial than frighten, 
as “The frightened soldiers seared the dog away.” Scare up 
is slang, meaning discover for use, as “If I can scare up the 
money, Pll go.” 

Scared Of — Afraid Of. Scared of is incorrect for afraid 
of or frightened hy. Say “He is afraid of his enemy”; 
is frightened by a threat.” 

Scared — Scarred. Scared is the preterit of the colloquial 
verb scare, meaning to frighten or alarm, as “The mad dog 
would not be seared away.” Scarred is the preterit of the 
verb scar, meaning to disfigure or mar, as “Those who have 
been scarred in duels seem proud of their scars.” Both words 
are commonly used in adjectival senses, as “The scarred 
veteran is not easily scared/^ 

Scholar — ^Pupil — Student. The best present usage applies 
the term scholar to learned persons, pupil to one who attends 
an elementary or a secondary school, and student to one who 
attends a college or a university. ^^Pew pupils become stu- 
dents and fewer students become scholars.” 

Scotch — Scottish. Dictionary makers and many authors 
have regarded these adjectives as intef changeable equivalents. 
Modem Scots seem to favor Scottish and cite the renaming 
of the Scottish Education Department. Some of them are 
using Scots as an adjective, as “Scots weather” and “Scots 
literature.” The Scots is preferred to the Scotch in naming 
the people of Scotland. 

Scotchman — Scotsman — Scot. Dictionaries list these 
names as equivalents and older authors used them inter- 
changeably. But Scots, or at least some of them, now insist 
that Scotchman is a glaring mistake and Scotsman is the 
correct form.” As one bit of evidence it is pointed out that 
“the leading paper of Scotland is the Scotsman.’’ The basic 
name for a native of Scotland is Scot. All other forms are 
variants of this. 

Script — Scrip. “Stockholders of this company are paid 
in script.” TMs represents a frequent misuse of script for 
scrip. Script is a style of type that imitates handwriting. 
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An original docmnent is legally called a script. A scrip is a 
certificate that entitles the holder to receive something, often 
in the form of a promise to pay later. Sneh certificates taken 
collectively are also called scrip. 

Scrublady — Scrubber. Scrublady as a name for a woman 
who scrubs is a vulgarism. Authorities do not recognize 
either scrublady or scrubwoman. We might use scrubber if 
this word had not been spoiled by the slangy sense of a vulgar 
or an inferior person. In order to be strictly correct we must 
say '^a woman who serubs.^^ 

Sculptor — Sculpture. These related nouns are often con- 
fused. A sculptor is an artist who designs and produces 
statues, usually in stone but sometimes in metal or wood. 
Sculpture is the art of producing carved figures, usually in 
hard materials. Sculpture is also used as a verb but sculptor 
is always a noun. 

Seasonal — Seasonable. Seasonal is often misused for sea- 
sonable, as “Your compliment was not very seasonal.” Sear 
sonal has the more l im ited meaning. It applies to a season 
or the seasons in a literal sense, as “Overcoats are seasonal 
goods.” Seasonable has a broader meaning and may be used 
in the sense of suitable or timely. “His visit was seasonable 
and he discussed seasonable subjects.” 

Second — Junior, ' As a suffix to proper names second 
should be distinguished from junior. James Blank, Junior 
is the son of the original James Blank, who is sometimes 
called senior. James Blank, Second has the same name as 
someone older than himself, to whom he may or may not be 
related but certainly not as a son to father. * Capitalize Jurdor, 
Secondy and Senior when they are used with personal names 
in these senses. Prefer the full form of these words. 

Secretarial — Secretariat. Although these words are dif- 
ferent parts of speech they are sometimes confused. Secre- 
tarial is an adjective meaning pertaining to a secretary, as 
“secretarial duties.” Secretaries is a noun meaning one who 
serves as a secretary. It is used chiefiy of official and gov- 
ernmental positions. Secretariate is a variant in this sense. 
Secretaryship is the common name for the office or position 
of secretary in the business world- 

Secretary — Secretory. Secretary is a noun meaning a per- 
son who holds a certain office and performs certain duti^, 
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usually involving correspondence and records. It means also 
a writing desk. Secretory is primarily an adjective meaning 
of a nature that secretes or aids secretion. As a noun it 
means an organ or a gland that secretes. This term belongs to 
the vocabulary of physiology. 

Sector — Section. Sector is a mathematical and astronom- 
ical and military term meaning a figure or an instrument. 
Section has the general meanings of part, portion, division, 
subdivision, and slice in addition to many technical meanings. 

Secure. See under Procure. 

See. See under Inspect, Look, and Witness. 

Seeded — Seedless. Seeded fruits are those from which 
seeds have been removed as part of the process of preparing 
them for the market. Seedless fruits are those that contain 
no seeds in their natural state. 

Seem Unable. See under Can’t Seem. 

Seen — Saw. Seerif is often misused for saw^ as seen him 
yesterday.” The past tense of see is saw^ and the past par- 
ticiple is seen. Seen must always be used wath an auxiliary 
such as iSj was, has, have, had. ‘‘I saw him yesterday but I 
have not seen him to-day.” 

See Where — See That. See where is often used incor- 
rectly for see that, as see where they had another flood in 
the South,” meaning see (read in the paper) that another 
flood has occurred in the South.” 

Seldom Ever — Seldom. Omit the redundant ever and say 
“1 seldom see him.” If an intensive form is desired, say ^^sel- 
dom or never,” not ^^seldom or ever.” As a rule ^Very sel- 
dom” is preferable. 

Selection — Composition. Selection properly means the act 
of selecting or a thing selected. It is incorrect when no idea 
of choosing or selecting is present, as ^‘What selection of 
Emerson’s do you like best?” When the reference is to a 
program some other word such as number, piece, composi- 
tion, or a more specific word such as waltz, poem, essay is al- 
ways preferable to selection. 

Self — I. Self is incorrectly used as a substitute for I in 
such expressions as ^^Self and family wish to thank you for 
your invitation.” 

SelL See under Handle. 

Semi — Half. Semi is correct as a prefix in various tech- 
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nical words but is not correct as a general substitute for half* 
We walk half a mile, eat balf a meal, and pay half a dol- 
lar, not semi. 

Semi. See under Demi. 

Semimonthly. See under Bimonthly. 

Seminar — Seminary. These nouns have been used inter- 
changeably in the past and are not clearly differentiated at 
present. Seminar means chiefly a group of advanced stu- 
dents in a special subject or the meetings and discussions 
held by such a group. Seminary means chiefly a college 
where theology is taught and ministers are trained. 

Semi- Yearly — Semi-AnnuaL The hybrid semi-yearly is 
not in good use. Either the English form half-yearly or the 
Latin form semi-annual may be used. Semi-annual is an ad- 
jective. Semi-annually is an adverb. Half-yearly is both ad- 
jective and adverb. “Interest payments are made half-yearly.” 

Sempstress — Seamstress. A woman who sews for a liveli- 
hood is correctly called a seamstress. The variant name 
sempstress is now seldom used. 

Send. See under Extend and Eemit. 

Send a Remittance — Make a Remittance. The expression 
send a remittance is unidiomatic. The correct idiom is “make 
a remittance.” 

Sensitivity — Sensitiveness. Sensitivity is a scientifle term, 
used chiefly in psychology, meaning “the capacity of ex- 
periencing, conveying, or occasioning sensation.” Sensitive- 
ness means a large measure of capacity for feeling, a tendency 
toward excessive emotional experience. In everyday use 
sensitiveness is the word usually wanted. 

Sensual — Sensuous. In pr^ent use these adjectives are 
distinguished as follows. Sensual is used in the derogatory 
sense of worldly, carnal, or voluptuous, as “Sensual appetites 
and pleasures are opposed to spiritual development.^^ Sensu- 
ous is used with the neutral meaning of relating to the senses, 
as “sensuous reactions” and “sensuous music.” 

Separate Apart — Separate. The expression separate 

apart is redundant since separate includes the idea of apart. 

Serious. See under Critical and Fatal. 

Servant. See under Help. 

Service — Duty. Service is a much overworked word. 

Primarily it means work or duty performed in the interest of 
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anotlier. It may be applied to any useful ofS.ce or duty but 
bas been carried to absurd extremes by commercial establish- 
ments in tbeir advertising. 

Service — Render Service. Service is a noun and not a 
verb. Its use to mean repair, supply, inspect, or render some 
other service is commercial jargon, especially in garages and 
jelling stations. 

Servitude — Service. ^'Blank is one of our oldest em- 
ployees in point of servitude.” Is this correct? As now used 
servitude almost invariably means slavery, although by defini- 
tion it covers voluntary as well as compulsory subjection to 
a master. Service in the sense of labor performed or duty 
done also covers both voluntary and compulsory eases. Serv- 
ice is the better word in all eases of hired workers. 

Session. See under Cession. 

Set — Sit. Set is often misused for sif^ as am going to 
set down a while.^^ Set is the causative of to sit and must 
always have an object. It means to place, to put, or to estab- 
lish something. The principal parts of set are set^ set^ set. 

I set the box here it will give us a place to sit.” The 
principal parts of sit are sit, sat, sat. To set a hen is to place 
her on e^s, whereupon she becomes a sitting hen and sits on 
the eggs. In this special sense set and setting are in general 
colloquial use although condemned by grammarians. As a 
noun set is often misused as a plural. Say ^^They have two 
sets of chairs and several sets of books.” Set Is colloquial 
in the noun sense of -fit, as ^^the set of a suit.^’ 

Settle. See under Locate. 

Settle Up — Pay. The verb settle means, among other 
things, to adjust, to liquidate, and to balance. Two persons 
having business dealings can settle an account. Settle is not 
in good use in the general sense of pay. Tip is redundant 
in any case. 

Several. See under Different and Yarions. 

Severe. See under Chronic. 

Sewage — Sewerage. Sewage is the preferred form of the 
name for the contents of a sewer and the refuse carried off 
by sewers. Sewerage is the preferred form of the name for 
the sewers themselves and the system of removing refuse by 
means of sewers. 

Sewn — Sewed. Sewn as a past participle of the verb sew 
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is now considered arcliaie or poetic. Tb.e regular prose form 
is sewed. 

Sex. See under Gender. 

Shaked — Shook. In modem usage the principal parts of 
the verb shake are shake, shook, shaken. Shaked is obsolete 
both as preterit and as past participle. Shook is obsolete as 
past participle. 

Shall. See under Will. 

Sham. See under Bogus. 

Shank — Leg. Shank is a good old Anglo-Saxon name 
for leg. It applies correctly to persons as well as to animals 
but it is seldom heard in polite society to-day. 

Shape — ^Form. These close synonyms are interchangeable 
for numerous purposes but not for all. Such expressions as 
^^He gets his pay in the shape of commissions^^ and ^^He gets 
his exercise in the shape of golf^' are certainly not to be 
recommended. Prefer form. ^^Good shape” and ^T)ad shape” 
relating to conditions of health, business, and so on are col- 
loquial at best. 

Shapen — Shaped. Shapen, as past participle of the 

verb shape, is archaic. The modem form is shaped. 

Share — Part. Share is not in good use as a general sub- 
stitute for part, as ‘‘A. large share of the road is graveled.” 
Share means an allotment or a dividend and implies division 
among common owners, as "Your share of the profits is one 
hundred dollars.” 

She. See under Her. 

Sheared. See under Shore. 

Shelffuls — Shelves Full. Enough books to fill a certain 
shelf Ihree times constitute three shelffuls of books. If these 
are placed on three separate shelves we have three shelves full 
of books. 

Shew — ^Show. All forms of tiie verb shew are arehaie, as 
shew, shewed, shewn. The modem forms are show, showed, 
shown or showed. 

Shined — Shone. Shined is the correct preterit of the 
transitive verb shine, meaning to polish or to make bright, 
as shined his shoes” and "She shined the stove.” Shone 
is the correct preterit and past participle of the intransitive 
verb shine, as "Tbe sun shone to-day and it has shone every- 
day this week.^’ 
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Ship. See under Export. 

Shipment. See under Cargo. 

Shone. See under Shined. 

Shook. See under Shaked. 

Shoplady — Saleswoman. Shoplady is commercial cant as 
the name of a woman who sells goods. Saleswoman is a 
better name. 

Shoppe — Shop. Seekers of novelty have revived the old 
English form shoppey which preceded the simpler modern 
form shop. This antique form may have had some adver- 
tising value in commercial names but it has already been 
overworked. 

Shore — Bank. These nouns are synonymous but should 
be differentiated. ^^The shore of the old mill stream’^ is 
hardly appropriate. Shore is properly used to name the land 
bordering an ocean or a lake. It is sometimes used in con- 
nection with large rivers. Bank is properly used to name 
land marginal to a river or a stream. 

Shore — Sheared. Shore is an archaic preterit of the verb 
shear. The modem forms are sheary sheared; sheared or 
shorn. 

Short See under Brief. 

Shortly — ^Briefly. spoke shortly.^’ Statements like 

this are ambiguous at best. This one may mean that he spoke 
soon, quickly, abruptly, curtly, or briefly. Prefer one of these 
adjectives to the ambiguous shortly. 

Short Story — Short-Story. Any tale that is brief may 
loosely be eaUed a short story. Brander Matthews and some 
other critics and authors differentiate the short-story as a 
definite species that is characterized not only by its brevity but 
also by its concentration upon one character, one crisis, and 
one emotional effect, Poe^s "The Fall of the House of TJsher,^^ 
Be Maupassant’s "The Necklace,” and Stevenson’s ^^ark- 
heim” are short-story masterpieces. 

Should. See under Ought and Would. 

Should Liked — Should Have Liked. The combination 
should liked is incorrect. The correct form is should have 
liked, as "I should have Kked to meet him while he was here.” 

Should Have Liked. See under Would Liked. 

Should Of — Shotild Have. Should o/ is an illiterate error 
for should have. 
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Show. See under Evince and Skew. 

Showed — Shown. Both of these forms are historically 
correct as past participles of the verb show. In present usage 
shown is the preferred form, as have shown yon how to 
proceed”; ^Ut has been shown many times”; ^^Some pictures 
will be shown.” 

Showy. See under Loud. 

Shrewd. See under Smart. 

Shrink Up — Shrink. Up is usually superfluous and is sel- 
dom needed as an intensive with the word shrink. Prefer 
^^That cloth shrinks” ; ^Ut has been shrunk.” 

Sick — Sickly. These words are often confused. Both are 
rare as verbs. Both are in good use as adjectives. Sick 
means temporarily indisposed; sickly means habitually ailing. 
^^He looks sick” means that he appears to be ill just now. 
^'He looks sickly” means that he appears to be disposed to 
illness, that is, unhealthy in general. 

Sick. See under 111. 

Sick Of — Sick With. Sick of is no longer used in the 
general sense of ill or affected with disease but is confined 
to the special sense of surfeited and disgusted, as 'U am sick 
of your complainmg.” Sick with is the correct form in the 
general sense of ill withy as ^iSe is sick wdth influenza.” 

Sideway — Sideways— Sidewise. Sideway has been used 
as an adjective meaning lateral and as a noun meaning side- 
walk and as an adverb meaning laterally but is nearly obso- 
lete in all of these senses. Sideways is occasionally used as 
adverb. In present usage sidewise is preferred both as ad- 
jective and as adverb, as ^^a sidewise look” and Ho sit side- 
wise.” 

Sign. See under Superscribe. 

Signature. See under Subscription and Superscription. 

Sillily — ^In a Silly Manner. Sillily is the correct adverbial 
form corresponding to the adjective silly. Most writers avoid 
siUily as awkward and prefer in a silly manner. 

Similar. See under Sudblike. 

Simply — ^Merely. Because it is frequently ambiguous the 
adverb simply needs to be used with care. is simply 

careless” may mean ^%erely careless, not more seriously at 
fault,” or it may mean ^^careless in a weak and foolish man- 
ner, as a simpleton would be.” spoke simply^’ may mean 
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a plain, straighforward, unadorned manner^’ or it may 
mean ^'foolislily, crudely, and witliout tact’’ Intensive uses 
such as ^^simply muddled/’ ^^simply wonderful,” ^^simply love,” 
^%imply dote,” are colloquial at best 

Since — ^Ago. Since is often incorrectly used for ago in 
sueh expressions as ^Ut was a long time since” and “I was 
there two weeks since.” In these eases ago should he used. 
Correct use of since is shown in these examples: ^Ut is two 
weeks since I was there” and “It is a long time since I saw 
him.” Ago refers to a point in past time and carries the 
mind back from the present Since carries the mind forward 
from a starting point in the past to the present and applies 
to the intervening period. 

Sink Down — Sink. The expression sink down is redun- 
dant since the verb sink always implies downward movement, 
either literal or figurative. 

Sinus — Sinuses. The English plural sinuses is preferred 
to the Latin plural sinus to name openings both in general 
and in technical senses. 

Sir — Sire. Both of these nouns are obsolete in the sense of 
a gentleman, a master, or a lord. To-day Sir is a title of 
respect sometimes prefixed to names of persons or profes- 
sions, as “Sir George” and “Sir Priest,” but generally used 
in direct address as a substitute for a proper name, as “I 
believe you, Sir.” The single word Sir is the most formal 
salutation for a letter addressed to an individual man. My 
dear Sir and Dear Sir are less formal. Sir is used chiefly in 
official and military communications. Sire as a salutation is 
now used only in addressing a sovereign. In its most widely 
used sense sire now means father. 

Sistren — Sisters. Sistren is a dialectal plural of sister^ 
corresponding to brethren. The correct form is sisters. 

Sit — Stand. “Three autos were sitting along the curb.” 
“An apartment house sits on the opposite corner.” Sit is 
incorrect in these and similar uses. It may be argued that 
automobiles and apartment houses do not stand any more 
than they sit but stand is established as a correct idiom in 
this use. 

Sit. See under Set. 

Situate — Situated. The adjective situate is in good legal 
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use, as ^^The property is situate as follows.” In all general 
uses situated is preferred. 

Situated. See under Located. 

Six Feet and a Half — Six and One-Half Feet, is six 
feet and a half tall.” This form is often used but is not the 
best. ^^Six and a half feet” is better. The most strictly 
correct form is “six and one-half feet.” 

Size — Sized. Size is incorrect as an adjectiye, as 
visits every size town” for ^®e visits towns of every size.” 
In compound adjectives use sized, as small-sized, large-sized. 
In comparisons use sized, as smaller-sized, larger-sized, 
has a medium-sized office in one of the larger-sized buildings.” 

Size. See under Proportion. 

Skeptic — Disbeliever. Skeptic is often misused in the 
sense of a disbeliever or an atheist. Properly, a skeptic is 
one who doubts and criticizes and withholds judgment, es- 
pecially on religious questions. Skeptical is generally pre- 
ferred to skeptic for the adjective. Sceptic and sceptical are 
variant spellings. 

Skinflint — ^Defrauder. Skinflint is established as the name 
of a miser or a niggardly person. Dictionaries do not recog- 
nize it in the sense of a dishonest person or a defrauder al- 
though this is a common colloquial use, 

Skun — Skinned. Skun is a dialectal preterit and past 
participle of the verb skin. It is not in good use. The cor- 
rect forms are skin, skinned^ skinning. 

Sky Light — Skylight. The sky Hght is the light or color 
that appears in the heavens. A skylight is a window in a 
roof. 

Slack — Slake. Slack is frequently misused for slake, espe- 
cially in the expressions “to slack one^s thirst” and slack 
hme.” To quench one’s Ihirst is to slake it. To mix water 
with lime is to slake it. In the general sense of relax or 
retard the two verbs are synonymons but slacken is more used 
than either in this sense. Slack is primarily an adjective 
meaning slow, sluggish, dull, and lax. Slake is verb only. 

Slander — ^Libel. The loose colloquial use of these words 
to name any unfavorable or depreciatory comment ^ould be 
avoided. Slander is a legal term meaning an oral statement 
that is false, malicious, and defamatory. Intel is a legal 
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term meaning a written and pul)lislied statement that is de- 
famatory. 

Slang — Slung. Slung is the correct preterit of the verb 
sling. Slang is not now in good use as a verb. The forms 
are sling j slung, slung, 

Slank — Slunk. Slank, an archaic preterit of the verb 
slink, is not now in good use. Slunk is the correct preterit 
and past participle, as “The thief slunk away as he had slunk 
away from other crimes.’’ 

Slattern. See under Sloven. 

Slave To Habit. See under Addict. 

Slayed — Slew. Slayed is often incorrectly used for slew, 
which is the only correct preterit of slay, 

Sledge — Sled. In the sense of a vehicle that runs on snow 
or ice sledge, sleigh, and sled are synonymous and usually 
interchangeable, Sledge is the least common in American 
usage, possibly because it means also a large, heavy hammer. 
Sled is the most inclusive term, covering many styles and 
sizes. 

Sleeve. See under Arm. 

Slew. See under Slayed. 

Sloven — Slattern. Slomn is properly applied to a man 
who is habitually untidy or uncleanly. In general it means 
one who is lazy and slipshod. Slattern is a correlative term 
properly applied to a woman who displays such character- 
istics. 

Slow — Slowly. Slow is in good use both as adjective and 
as adverb. Slowly is adverb only. Choice between slow and 
slowly for adverbial uses is often a matter of euphony. In 
the comparative we may choose between slower and more 
slowly, and in the superlative between slowest and most 
slowly. 

Slow Up — Slow Down. Both expressions are used in 
signs. Slow down is now generally preferred because it is 
more logical and contrasts better with speed up. 

Small. See under Insignificant and Limited. 

Smaller Number. See under Fewer Number. 

Smart — Shrewd. The adjective smart is colloquial in the 
suspicious sense of clever or shrewd, as “That fellow is a 
smart salesman”; in the sense of fashionable, as “The smart 
set wear smart clothes”; and in the sense of impudent, as 
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^Don’t get smart/^ It is dialectal in tiie sense of large, as 
‘‘a, smart clianee, crop, or price,” especially in the phrase 
^'right smart of.” To caU a person smart is to pay him 
a very doubtful compliment. 

Smell Of — Smell. Smell of is correct when smell is used 
as a noun in such constructions as ^^the smell of the hayfield,” 
and ^^the smell of the forest.” When smell is used as a verb 
of is superfluous. like to smell the new hay.” 

Smelled — Smelt. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
smell Present usage favors smelt. 

Snigger — Snicker. As noun and as verb snigger and 
snicker are colloquial substitutes for giggle, which is the es- 
tablished verb meaning to laugh in an excited and silly 
manner and the noun meaning such a laugh. 

Snout — ^Nose. The nose of an animal such as a hog or a 
dog is properly called a snout. The nose of a man has also 
been called a snout but this use is not in good standing to-day. 

So — Therefore. So is greatly overworked as a conjunctive 
adverb. Another word, such as accordingly, consequently, 
heme, or therefore, is often preferable. When used in this 
sense so should be preceded by a semicolon, not a comma, as 
did good work; so he was promoted.^’ 

So — ^Very. So is often misused for very, as Johnny is 
so bright”; ^This book is so interesting.” This use has been 
called “the feminine so,” “the appealing so,” and “the pater- 
ine so.” So is colloquial in the sense of true, as believe 
that is so.” 

So. See under That. 

So-As« See under As- As. 

Social — Sociable. These adjectives are closely related and 
sometimes interchangeable but not always. SocM is the gen- 
eral adjective meaning that which pertains to society, as 
^^social problems, instincts, phenomena, graces, obligations, 
tastes.” Sociable is much more limited, applying to individ- 
uals, and means companionable, fond of society, or agreeable 
in company, as “Sociable people usually like social affairs.” 
Sociable is colloquial in the noun sense of an informal gather- 
ing of people for amusement. 

So Far As. See rnider As Far As and In So Far As. 

Solid— StoEd. The adjective solid is applied chiefly to 
material objects that are firm, hard, compact^ stable, and un- 
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broken. In the sense of sound, reliable, substantial, and 
trustworthy solid may be applied to persons. The adjective 
stolid is applied chiefly to persons, always to living creatures, 
and never to material objects. It means unexcitable, unemo- 
tional, insensible, and impassive, and often carries the sug- 
gestion of stupidity. 

Some — About. Some is not in the best use as a modifier 
of a numeral, as “Some sixty men were present.” About is 
the correct word in such statements. 

Some — Somewhat. The adjective some is often misused 
for the adverb somewhat^ as ^OSe is some better to-day.” “He 
is farming some” should be ^TSe is farming to some extent.” 
Some is slang as a mere intensive, as ^^e had some trip,” 

Some. See under Part. 

Someday — Some Day. These are two separate words. No 
compound form is recognized. 

Somebody’s Else — Somebody Else’s. The possessive form 
somebody^s else is sometimes used but is not recommended. 
The preferred form is somebody elseh^ as “This must be 
somebody else’s book.” 

Some Few — Few. The expression some few is not in 
good use for a few. 

Someone — Some One. Some one is correctly written 
as two words but is regarded as a compound pronoun. 
Somebody is one word. 

Some One’s Else — Some One Else’s. Some one else^s is 
the preferred possessive form, as “He does not like to live in 
some one else’s house.’^ 

Some Place — Somewhere. Some place is a vulgar error 
for somewhere. Say “That book must be somewhere” and “I 
have seen him somewhere.” Tlace may be used when some 
is a correlative of other, as met him at some place or 
other.” Some place must be written as two words. 

Somerset — Somersault. Somerset is a recognized variant 
but it is not recommended. Somersault is the correct and 
preferred form of the verb meaning to turn end over end 
and the noun meaning such a turning. 

Something — Somewhat. “They are something alike.” 
This adverbial use of something to mean in some degree or 
to some extent is correct but is less familiar than somewhat 
in this sense. 
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Sometime — Some Time. In the adverbial sense of an 
unspecified time sometime should be written as a solid com- 
pound, as ^^Come over sometime.’^ Write the words sepa- 
rately when some is an adjective and time is a noun, as 
^^Please take care of this when you have some time.^^ 

Sometime — Sometimes. These adverbs were once more 
freely interchangeable than they are at present. In refer- 
ences to one indefinite time whether past or future we now 
use sometime. In the sense of occasionally or now and then 
we use sometimes. “It is sometimes said that everyone must 
experience sorrow sometime.’^ 

Some Way Or Another — Some Way Or Other. Other 
is generally preferred to another in such expressions as “for 
some reason or other,” “in some way or other,” “to some per- 
son or other.” 

Somewhat Large. See under Largish. 

Somewhere. See under Some Place. 

Somewhere Near — ^Nearly. Somewhere near is often in- 
correctly used for nearly, as ^^our answer was somewhere 
near right.” Somewhere near is correct with reference to dis- 
tance and position, as “That pen must be somewhere near,” 

Somewheres — Somewhere. Somewheres, a dialectal va- 
riant of somewhere, is not in good use. The correct form is 
somewhere, as “I hope to find the boy somewhere.” 

Son-In-Laws — Sons-In-Law. Sons-in-law is the only 
correct plural form of son-inAaw. 

Soon. See under Early and Early Date. 

Sooner — Rather. Sooner is colloquial in the s^ise of 
rather, as “Fd sooner take a walk than sit at home.” Sooner 
is a nickname of a native or a resident of Oklahoma. 

Soonest— Earliest. The adverb soonest is sometimes mis- 
used for the adjective earliest, as ^Tlease give this matter your 
soonest attention.” This should he “earliest attention,” “John 
came sooner than we expected but Joe came soonest of aH” 
shows the correct use of soonest. 

Sophisticate — Sophisticated Person. Some writers use 
sophisticate as if it were a noun meaning a sophisticated per- 
son but dictionaries do not recognize this use. A name is 
needed, for neither sophist nor sophister is broad enough to 
include this use. Sophistieccte is obsolete os an adjective. 
The present adjective is sophisticated. 
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Sort — ^Kind. To designate a group, class, or species these 
nouns are usually interchangeable. In statements of dis- 
paragement or contempt sort is more appropriate, as don’t 
like that sort of people.” Sort is noun and verb. Kind is 
noun and adjective. 

Sort of Story — Sort of Stories. Sort of is correctly pre- 
ceded by a singular demonstrative whether the following 
noun is singular or plural, as ^^this sort of story,” “that sort 
of lamps.” Do not use these or those with sort of. 

Source — Cause. “The source of his injury was a motor 
collision.” ^^The source of many failures is neglect of duty.” 
In these and numerous other instances source, which stresses 
the idea of beginning or origin, is misused for cause, which 
stresses the idea of direct cause and e:ffeet relationship. 

Source. See under Original Source. 

Sourkrout — Sauerkraut. SourTcrout is a permissible va- 
riant but the form sauerkraut is preferred. 

Southemly — Southerly. The correct modern form is 
southerly, not southemly. Both as adjective and adverb 
southerly applies chiefly to wind and is not in good use as a 
general substitute for south or southern. 

South — Southward. In the adverbial sense of toward the 
south or in a southern direction south is correct but south-- 
ward is generally preferred, as “They are traveling south- 
ward.” 

Southwards — Southward, Southward is the only correct 
form of the adjective, as “They took a southward course.” The 
adverb may be correctly written in either way but present 
American usage prefers southward, as “They rode south- 
ward.” 

Sown — Sowed. Both are correct past participles of the 
verb sow. In ordinary prose sowed is preferred. 

Spake — Spoke. Spake is an archaic preterit of the verb 
speak. The modern forms are speak, spoke, spoken. 

Span — Spun. Span is archaic as a preterit of the verb 
spin. The modem forms are spin, spun, spun. 

Spat — Spitted, Spat is an archaic preterit of the verb 
spit, meaning to eject from the mouth. The modern forms 
are spit, spit, spit. Spat is colloquial as a noun meaning a 
slap or a petty quarrel, as “They had another spat last night 
and he gave her a spat.” It is also colloquial as a verb in 
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these senses. Spitted is the correct preterit in the sense of 
impaled or pierced, as ^‘meat spitted over the fre.^^ 

Speak. See under Eloente, Orate, and Parley. 

Speak To — Speak With. "I spoke to him’’ implies that 
I did all the speaking. spoke with him” implies that we 
had a conversation and exchanged remarks. An orator 
speaks to a crowd; a person speaks with his friend. 

Special. See under Especial, 

Speciality — Specialty. These nouns have been used inter- 
changeably in several senses. Speciality is now rarely used. 
Specialty is the common form, as ‘^History is his specialty” 
and ^^Onr specialty is stationery.” 

Specie — Species. Specie is often misused as if it were the 
singular of species. Specie is a collective noun meaning 
money in the form of coin. It has no plural form. Species 
means a category or kind used in classification, especially of 
animals and plants. Species is both singular and plural. 

Spectators. See under Audience. 

Speech. See under Address and Talk. 

Speeded — Sped. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
speed. Present usage favors sped. 

Spell — ^Period. Spell is colloquial in the sense of a period 
of time, as “Let’s wait a speU.” It is a colloquial name for 
a disturbed or unpleasant period, as “He is having one of his 
speUs to-day.” It is colloquial in the sense of a short dis- 
tance, as “He walks a spell and then rests”; “I am going 
down the street a spell.” It is sometimes used in the sense of 
relieve or take the place of, as “The son spells Ms father at 
the store every afternoon.” 

Spelled — Spelt. Both are correct preterits of ihe verb 
spell. Usage is about equally divided. 

Spend a Holiday. See under Holiday. 

Spend the Week-End. See under Week-End. 

Spenser — Spencer. Edmund Spenser, one of the greatest 
of English poets, author of The Faerie Queen, and inventor 
of the Spenserian meter, lived from 1552 or 1553 to 15fi9 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, Herbert Spencer, eminent 
English philosopher, author of System of Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, a unified series of works attempting to formulate a com- 
plete system of philosophy in harmony with modem science, 
lived from 1820 to 1903. 
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Spilled — Spilt. Both are correct preterits of the verb spill. 
Spilt is generally preferred. 

Spit. See under Expectorate. 

Spitted. See under Spat. 

Splendid — Excellent. Splendid is much overworked and 
is loosely used in the general sense of excellent or very good. 
Splendid properly applies to that which has brilliancy, either 
literally or figuratively, as splendid spectacle'^ and ^^a splen- 
did acMevement.” 

Spoilt — Spoiled. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
spoil. Most writers seem to prefer spoiled. 

Spoke — Spoken. Spoke is obsolete as a past participle of 
speak. Correct forms are “I have spoken” ; “He has spoken.” 
Correct parts are speak ^ spoke , spoken. 

Spoke. See under Spake. 

Spoons Full — Spoonfuls. “Three spoons full of sugar.” 
This means three separate spoons, each one full. “Three 
spoonfuls of sugar” means a quantity sufficient to fiR a spoon 
three times. There is no such word as spoonsful. The only 
correct plural of spoonful, a measure of quantity, is spoon- 
fvls. 

Sprain — Strain. Both of these verbs are correctly used 
to mean injuring ligaments or muscles by overexertion. Sprain 
is limited to this sense, but strain applies to many other 
things, both literally and figuratively. “In straining himself 
to win the game the player sprained his wrist.” 

Sprung — Sprang. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
spring. Present usage favors sprang. 

Spun. See under Span. 

Staffs — Staves, The noun staff has two correct plurals. 
In the sense of a group of officers or a body of assistants the 
only correct plural is staffs, as ^Newspapers depend entirely 
upon their staffs for suceess.^^ In the sense of a stick, club, 
or pole the preferred plural is staves but staffs is sometimes 
used. The lines on which musical notes are written may be 
called either staff, plural staffs, or stave, plural staves. 

Staid — Stayed. Staid is a recognized variant of stayed 
m the past and past perfect tenses of the verb stay. Staid 
is also an adjective, meaning grave, sedate, steady, or sober. 
It is better to use staid as an adjective and stayed as a verb. 

Stair — Stairs. A stair may be one step in an ascending 
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series or the whole series of such steps. In present usage the 
plural stairs is preferred to name the series. Stairs is and 
stairs leads are common errors. Dse plural verbs with stairs. 

Stalactite — Stalagmite. These geological terms name de- 
posits of calcium carbonate that occur in eaves. The 
stalactite grows downward from a roof or a wall. The stalag- 
mite grows upward from a floor. Sometimes the two unite 
into a complete column. 

Stamp. See under Stomp. 

Stanch — Staunch, Both forms are used as noun, as verb, 
and as adjective. The noun use is now rare. Present Amer- 
ican usage favors staunch as the adjective, as staunch old 
man.” The verb is less settled, with some tendency to favor 
stanchy as "The doctor stanched the wound.” 

Stand. See under Sit. 

Standpoint — ^Point of View. Standpoint is condemned by 
some grammarians but is growing in use. At present all 
authorities recommend point of mew as better than either 
standpoint or viewpointy as ^^Prom my point of view his action 
was wrong.” The hybrid standpoint of mew has no standing 
whatever. 

Stang — Stung. Stang is an archaic preterit of the verb 
sting. The modern forms are stingy stungy stung. 

Stanza. See under Verse. 

Starlight — Starlit. Starlight is primarily a noun but is 
correct also as au adjective. Starlit is always an adjective 
and for this reason is preferred by some writers in adjectival 
uses. Starlighted is rarely used. Starlitten is incorrect. We 
may correctly say "a starlight night” or "a starlit night.^^ 

Start — ^Begin. Start is not in good use as a general sub- 
stitute for "begin or commencey as "He started to work when 
he was twelve years old”; "The story starts on page ten.” 
Start is properly used in the sense of set out in reference to a 
specific occasion, as" We started for Denver at eight o’clock.” 
Started in and started up are colloquiahsms. 

State — Say. State is often used when say would be more 
appropriate, as wMi to state that you misunderstood me.” 
8ta:te is more formal ihan say and should be reserved for 
occasional uses. State is much overworked in business letters. 

Statelily — Stately. The adverbial form statelily is cor- 
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rect but is seldom used. Stately is correct both as adjective 
and as adverb. 

Statesman, See under Politician. 

Station. See under Depot. 

Stationary — Stationery. Stationary is primarily an adjec- 
tive meaning fixed, stable, and unchanging. As a noun it 
means a person or a thing that has these characteristics. 
Stationery is primarily a noun meaning articles used in writ- 
ing, especially paper. As an adjective it means pertaining 
to such articles. 

Staved. See under Stove. 

Staves, See under Staffs. 

Stay. See under Keep and Stop, 

Stayed, See under Staid. 

Steal — ^Theft. Steed is not in good use as a noun meaning 
theft, as “There was a big steal last night,” or stolen goods, as 
“The robbers escaped with the steal.” Steal is a verb. 

Steal. See under Burgle. 

Sticker — Stickler, One who stays, persists, holds fast to 
a position is called a sticker. If the point of view in which 
he persists and the thing for which he contends is regarded as 
trifling or insignificant, he is called a stickler. Both words 
are in good use. 

Still Continue — Continue. The expression still continue 
is iredundant since continue contains the idea of still. Say 
^Be is continuing his work.” 

Still More Yet — More. The expression still more yet is 
obviously redundant. Usually more is sufficient, as “There 
is more to be said.” In a comparison we may say “I hope to 
do still more next week.” 

Still Remains — Remains. The expression still remains is 
redundant since the second word implies the first. Say “Much 
remains to be done.” Omit still. 

Stimulant — Stimulus. Both of these nouns mean some- 
thing that stimulates. In popular usage that which arouses 
one to useful or desirable activity is called a stimulus. That 
which excites one artificially and results in evil or undesirable 
consequences is called a stimulant. Popularly stimulus is 
equivalent to incentive and stimulant is equivalent to cdcohol. 

Stimuli — Stimulus. The plural noun stimuli is often mis- 
used as a singular. The correct singular form is stimulus. 
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Stingy — ^Economical. Many a person wiio is called stingy 
by others insists that he is not stingy but economicaL It is 
all in the point of view. Economical is an adjective with 
favorable connotation. It means the best possible use of 
resources as opposed to wasteful uses. The adjective sting'^ 
has unfavorable connotation. It means excessively sparing, 
closefisted to the point of miserliness, and often avaricious 
and covetous in addition. 

Stolid. See under Solid. 

Stomach. See under Belly. 

Stomp — Stamp. Stomp is a dialectal variant of the verb 
stamp. It is applied especially to stamping with the feet, as 
“Don’t stomp so hard.” 

Stop— Stay. Stop is often misused for stay in the sense 
of remaining for a time, as “I am stopping at the Blank 
Hotel,” which should be “I am staying”; or “I stop with my 
friend,” which should be “I stay.” 

Store, See under Emporium. 

Stories. See under Floors. 

Stove — Staved. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
stave, meaning to break a hole in. Staved is generally pre- 
ferred. 

Straightly — Straight. The adverbial form straightly is 
now rarely used. Straight is correct as adjective and as ad- 
verb, as “a straight line,” and ^Valking straight.” 

Strain, See under Sprain. 

Strang — Strung. The principal parts of the verb string 
are string, strung, strung. Stringed as a past participle is 
now rare. Strang is incorrect. String is slang in the verb 
sense of fool or deceive, as “Don’t try to string me.” It is a 
slang equivalent of line as applied to talk, as “His string 
didn’t make much of a hit.” It is also a slang name for a 
hoax. String up is slang in the sense of hang. 

Strata — Stratum. The plural noun strata is often misused 
as a singular. The correct singular form is stratum. 

Street — Streets. In addresses the siogular is often mis- 
used for the plural. We should write ^^17th and Euclid 
Streets.” The word street or streets should be capitalized in 
an address. In numbered streets the form with the ordinal 
ending is preferred, as “21st Street,” “33rd Street.” When 
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a house nxuriber inmiediately precedes a street nxunher it is 
better to spell out the latter, as '1629 Twelfth Street ” 

Street Car, See under Tram. 

Stricken — Struck, Stricken, an old past participle of the 
verb strike is now used chiefly as a participial adjective^ as "a 
stricken man.^^ The regular verb form is struck, as "He was 
struck by a falling stone/’ 

Strove — Striven, Strove is rare as a past participle of 
strive. The modern forms are strive, strove, striven. 

Strang. See under Strang. 

Student. See under Pupil. 

Studio — Study, The noun study includes among its many 
meanings that of a room used as a place in which to study. 
In this sense a study is usually a writer’s workroom. Studio 
has only one meaning. It names an artist’s workroom. 

Study Up — Study. "I must study up for that examina- 
tion/’ In all such sentences up is redundant and should be 
omitted. 

Stung. See under Stang. 

Stupid Person, See under Moron. 

Strange. See under Funny. 

Stylish, See under High-Toned. 

Subject — Title. The word subject is often confused with 
title in references to literary compositions. The subject of a 
book or other composition is the idea, theme, or matter of 
which it treats, as "Flood control is too large a subject to he 
disposed of in a short article/’ Subject applies to a whole 
composition of whatever length. The title of a composition 
is its name, the word or phrase by which it is distinguished, 
as Everyday Uses of English (a hook) and "Words That Need 
Watching” (an article). 

Subject. See under Topic. 

Subject To— Addicted To. All persons are subject to 
temptation, that is, they are exposed to temptation. Some 
persons are addicted to certain habits or vices, that is, they 
have yielded to temptation and are under the influence of 
evil tendencies. 

Submittance — Submittal. Submittanee is an error for 
submittal or submission, both of which mean the act of sub- 
xnitting in any of the senses of submit. 

Subnormal. See under Ahnormal. 
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Subscription — Signature. Subscription is correct but is 

seldom used in the sense of a signature. 

Subsequent — Consequent- These adjectives are often 
confused. Any event that follows another in time may be 
said to be subsequent to that preceding event. One thing is 
consequent to another only if it follows as a natural effect or 
a logical inference. A consequent event is always subsequent, 
that is, later or succeeding. A subsequent event is consequent 
only if there is a causal connection or a logical sequence. 

Subsequent. See under Future. . 

Subsist — ^Exist. These verbs are close synonyms and over- 
lap m meaning. To exist is to have actual being. To subsist 
is to continue to have such being. Exist applies to all things. 
Subsist applies almost always to persons and is equivalent 
to live, that is, to have the necessaries for the continuance of 
life. Existence and subsistence are the corresponding nouns. 

Substitute — ^Replace. Substitute is not in good use as a 
verb meaning replace, as ^^He must substitute coffee by milk.^^ 
Substitute properly means to put in the place of, as ^Be must 
substitute milk for coffee.^^ 

Subtile — Subtle. These adjectives have the same meanings, 
delicate, ingenious, discerni n g, and sMllfuL Subtile is now 
rarely used. Subtle is the common form. A subtle remark is 
a shrewd one. A subtle distinction is a discriminating one. 

Subtract — ^Deduct. Subtract is often used when deduct 
would be more appropriate. We subtract one number from 
another. We deduct from a grade for lateness, from wages 
for absence, and from a price for cash payment. 

Subtract — ^Detract. These verbs have the same primary 
meaning, to withdraw or take away. Subtract is used of 
numbers, as ^^Ten subtracted from twelve leaves two.” D«- 
tract is used of standing or reputation, as ‘^This questionable 
act will surely detract from Ms fame.” Detract is synony- 
mous with depredate, disparage, and derogate but subtract is 
not. 

Succeed — ^Follow. Succeed should not be used indis- 
criminately for follow, FoUow has usually a literal and 
physical sense and may apply to many persons or things at 
the time, as thousand people followed the band.” 

Succeed usually means to come next after and take the place 
of. It implies only two individuals and is not limited to the 
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physical sense. ^lA Democratic administration succeeds a Re- 
publican one”; ^^A son sncceeds his father in a business”; 
"^^Winter succeeds antnmn.” 

Succeed One’s Self — ^Be Re-Elected. Election reports 
often teU ns that certain candidates were elected to succeed 
themselves. This use of succeed is incorrect. Succeed in this 
sense means to take the place of another. The re-elected 
man does not do this. 

Successfully — Successively. These adverbs are sometimes 
confused. Successfully means in the manner that was de- 
sired, as ^^The task was finished successfully.” Successively 
means in an uninterrupted series, as ^Troblems and trials 
seem to come successively.” 

Successfulness — Success. The noun form sueeessfulness 
is rarely used. Success is preferred. 

Suck — Very. The adverbial use of such as a mere inten- 
sive is colloquial at best. It is called ^^the feminine such’^ in 
exclamatory remarks such as ^^She is such a bright girl!” and 
^^That is such a pretty picture!” Such is properly used as 
an adjective, as ^^Such people are foolish ” 

Such An One — Such a One. The expression such an one 
is not now in good use, at least in the United States, The 
idea that an must be used before every word beginning with a 
vowel is erroneous. The pronunciation of the initial vowel 
determines whether a or an should he used. An is used before 
the true sound of 0, as ^^an only son” and ^^an optimistic per- 
son.” But one is pronounced wun and should be preceded by 
a. Such a one is the correct form. 

Suchlike — Similar. Suchlike is not now in good use as an 
adjective meaning similar or as an adverb meaning similarly. 

Such That — Such As. The combination such that is often 
incorrectly used for such as, A relative clause following such 
should be introduced by as, made such preparation as 

was necessary.” ^^He has such qualities as will enable Mm to 
succeed.” The same rule applies to the wrong combinations 
such which and such who. 

Sufferance — Suffering. These nouns once had the same 
meaning : the bearing of pain or the pain that is borne. Suf- 
fering retains this meaning. Sufferance now means tolera- 
tion or permission implied in the absence of objection. A 
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person who could prevent an action but makes no effort to 
do so gives that action his sufferance. 

Sufficient — ^Enough. The adjective sufficient is sometimes 
incorrectly used as a noun, as ^^Sufficient has been done to 
show the possibilities/’ Enough is preferable from every 
point of view. Sufficiency is a noun, as ^‘He has a sufficiency 
without working.” Sufficient is an uncompared adjective, 
that is, no comparative or superlative form is logically pos- 
sible. The expression sufficient enough is absurdly tautolog- 
ical. Use either one of the adjectives but not both. 

Suffragist — Suffragette. Suffragist means a voter, one 
who has the right of suffrage. It also means one who advo- 
cates certain doctrines about suffrage. It does not apply to 
women in particular unless a modifier is used to indicate this 
fact, as ^^a woman suffragist.” The term suffragette is com- 
monly used in derision to name a woman who is an‘ enthusi- 
astic advocate of woman’s suffrage. It is classified as cant and 
is not in good general use. Suffragettism names this attitude 
of mind. 

Suggest. See under Insinuate. 

Suggestive — Suggested. The first of these adjectives is 
often misused for the second. A suggested plan is one that 
has been presented or at least hinted at. A suggestive plan is 
one that stimulates thought, usually of a nature considered 
improper or at least questionable. 

Summary. See under Outline. 

Sums of Money. See under Moneys. 

Sunday. See under Sabbath. 

Sung-^ang. Sang and sung are equally correct for the 
past tense of sing, as ^^She sang two songs” ; ^Be sung an old 
song.” Sang is generally preferred. Sung is the only cor- 
rect form of the past participle, as ^^e have sung together 
many times.” 

Sunlight — Sunlit. Sunlight is a noun; it is not an adjec- 
tive. Dictionaries do not recognize surdighted. The correct 
adjective is sunlit, as ^^We have a sunlit room.” Sunny is an 
acceptable equivalent. 

Sunlight — Sunshine. Sunlight is the light produced by 
the sun. Sunshine is usually understood to be the direct irays 
of the sun together with the light and heat that they produce 
in a specific place. We sit in the sunsh i ne. 
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Superior. See under More Superior and Peer. 

Superior Than — Superior To. Superior than is a viola- 
tion of idiom that should he avoided at all times. One thing* 
is superior to another. This means that the first is better than 
or greater than the second. 

Supernatural. See under Unnatural. 

Superscribe — Sign. Superscribe literally means to ‘write 
above. It commonly means to write an address on the out- 
side cover, especially of a letter. It is incorrect in the sense 
of sign. 

Superscription — Signature. Superscription is incorrect in 
the sense of signature. It is correct in the sense of the ad- 
dress on a letter or an envelope. Address is also correct and 
is more frequently used. 

Supersede — Surpass. ^Women supersede men in scholar- 
ship,” says a headline. Supersede means to replace, as ^The 
automobile has superseded the buggy” and “Electric lamps 
superseded kerosene lamps.” The writer means surpass^ that 
is, to outdo or excell. 

Supplement — Complement. A supplement is an addition 
that is not really essential to completeness and that does 
not involve mutual dependence of parts, in which respects it 
is distinguished from a complement. The same distinction 
applies to supplementary and complementary. “The two main 
divisions of the book are complementary and the appendix 
contains supplementary information.” 

Supplied. See under Issued. 

Supporter. See under Proponent. 

Suppose. See under Imagine, Suspect, and Trow. 

Suppositious — Supposititious. These adjectives are not 
interchangeable. Suppositious means assumed or hypothetical, 
as “A suppositious ease was used as an example.” Suppositi- 
tious means false or counterfeit, as “The autograph was 
proved to he supposititious.” 

Supremer — Supreme. The adjective supreme has no com- 
parative or superlative degree. 

Sure — Surely. The adjective sure is often incorrectly used 
as an adverb, as ^TEe will sure fail”; “This is sure a fine 
day.” Surely is the adverb. Sure used alone as an intensive 
is a colloquial shortening of the phrase to be sure, as ^T)id 
you finish?” “Sure!” 
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Sure And — Sure To. The combination sure and is often 
misused for sure to^ especially in imperative sentences, as 
“Be sure and take good care of yourself.’^ 

Surpass. See under Supersede. 

Surplice — Surplus. A surplice is a white outer garment 
worn by the clergy. A surplus is an amount in excess of 
need, especially in the finances of a business organisation. 

Suspicion — Suspect. Suspicion is not in good use as a 
verb. Use suspect, as “He was suspected of dishonesty.” 

Surprise. See under Amazement and Astonishment. 

Surprised — ^Amazed. A certain linguist was one day 
caught by his wife in the act of embracing the maid. “Why, 
sir,” exclaimed the wife, “I am surprised.” “Mrs. Blank,” re- 
pKed the scholar in his most calm and dignified manner, 
^^when will you ever learn to use the English language cor- 
rectly? I am the one who is surprised. You are amazed.” 

Suspect — Suppose. “I suspect that you are enjoying your 
vacation.” Suspect is properly used to mean doubt or dis- 
trust. It refers to evil, danger, and gtdlt. It often means to 
be suspicious. Obviously, then, suspect is not correct as a 
general substitute for suppose. The writer meant “I suppose 
that you are enjo3dng your vacation.” 

Suspenders — ^Braces. Imitators of British usage prefer 
braces. Suspenders and a pair of suspenders are both in good 
use in America. 

Swang — Swimg, Swang is an archaic preterit of the verb 
swing. The modem forms are swing, swung, swung. 

Sweated — Sweat. Both are correct preterits of the verb 
sweat. Present usage prefers sweat. 

Swelled — Swollen. Swollen is generally preferred to 
swelled as the past participle of the verb swell, as ^^His finger 
is swollen”; “He is swollen with pride.” Swelled is the only 
correct preterit. 

Swum — Swam. Both are correct as preterits of the verb 
swim. Present usage favors swam. 

Swung. See under Swang. 

Syllabification — Syllabication. The shorter form syllabi- 
cation is now generally preferred to syllabification to denote 
the act or method of dividing words into syUahles. 

Synonymous — ^Identical. Synonymous is often misused 
for identical, as “My opinion is synonymous with yours.” 
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Synonymous is an adjective applying to words that have 
approximately the same meaniag. Synonyms are seldom 
identical. Synonymic and synonymical are less-used variants 
of synonymous. 

Systemic — Systematic. The adjective systemic is limited 
to certain technical uses, as ^^the systemic arteries, ^%e sys- 
temic circulation of the hlood/^ ^^systemic diseases/^ In the 
general sense of methodical or regular the correct word is 
systematic, or sometimes systematical, 

Systemize — Systematize. Systemize is a correct but little- 
used variant of systematize, meaning to arrange methodically. 


T 

Take. See under Appropriate, Bring, and Partake. 

Take a Degree — Get a Degree. Many critics object to the 
expression take a degree and hold that any one of the follow- 
ing is preferable: ^^get a degree,” “receive a degree,” “be 
granted a degree.” 

Take Leave — ^Ask Leave, Take leave is sometimes mis- 
used for “ask leave” or “take the liberty,” as “I shall take 
leave to digress a few moments.” 

Take Place. See under Materialize. 

Take Sick — ^Become 111. Take sick is a colloquialism 
meaning to become ill. 

Talent, See under G-enius. 

Talesman — ^Juror. Talesman survives in law books but in 
actual use, both professional and popular, it has been re- 
placed by juror and juryman. 

Talk — Speech. Talk is often misused for speech in the 
sense of a public oral discourse. Such a discourse is a 
speech, no matter how informal it may be. An address is more 
formal and an oration is most formal. Talk means conversa- 
tion or conference. 

Tall — High. The adjective tall is often misused for high, 
as “a tall hill,” “a tall house.” High is the general adjective, 
applicable in all cases. Tall has only limited application to 
persons and to a few things such as poles and chimneys that 
have great height in comparison with their breadth. High is 
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nsxially preferred for buildings. High is opposed to low. 
Tall is opposed to short. When in doubt use high. 

Tantamount. See under Paramount, 

Tartar — ^Tatar, Tartar is an erroneous name that has 
attained the standing of a variant of the correct name Tatar ^ 
meaning a Turk, a Cossack, or a Mogul, or a dialect spoken 
by them. 

Taste Of — ^Taste. 0/ is redundant except in expressions 
like 'The milk tastes of weeds’^ ; "The butter tastes of onions.^^ 
Taste alone is correct as a transitive verb, as "I tasted the 
milk^^ ; "Please taste the cake.’’ 

Tasty — ^TastefuL The adjective tasty is correct in the 
sense of savory or pleasing to the palate. It is not in good 
use as a substitute for tasteful as applied to things other than 
food. Say "The decorations are tasteful.” 

T, B. — ^Tuberculosis. Some medical men object to the col- 
loquial misuse of the abbreviation t.h. on the ground that it 
correctly means tubercle hacilU. They hold that if any abbre- 
viation of the word tuberculosis is to be used it should be 
t.b.o. Like other abbreviations this is a written form and not 
a spoken one. 

Teach. See under Learn. 

Technic — ^Technique. The noun technique is generally 
preferred to technic in the sense of the manner or method of 
dealing with the details of any art, as "You must -master the 
technique of the piano if you wish to be a musician.” 

Teethache — ^Toothache. Teethache is dialectal for tooth- 
achCf which is the correct form no matter how many teeth are 
concerned. 

Temporary— Temporal. These adjectives relating to time 
derive from the same source but are not interchangeable. 
Temporary is the opposite of permanent and is applied to 
that which lasts only for a time, usually a rather short period. 
Temporal is the opposite of eternal and is applied to things 
of this life, often in the sense of earthly. In some uses tem- 
poral is opposed to ecclesiastical^ clerical, and sacred. 

Temporize. See under Extemporize. 

Tend — Attend, "You should tend to this account at once.” 
Tend is a shortened form of attend once used as a substitute 
in the sense of pay attention to. Tend is not now considered 
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correct in tHs sense* It means attend to in the sense of watch 
or gnard, as ^'tend a flock” and in the sense of serve, as “tend 
a mason,” 

Tend — ^Trend. These verbs are interchangeable in the 
sense of take or move in a certain direction, as “Interest rates 
tend downward” and ^Wheat prices trend downward.” Tend 
is always a verb. Trend is a noun meaning inclination and 
tendency. It is more used as a noun than as a verb. “The 
trend of all commodity prices is downward.” 

Tenderess — ^Tender. A few writers use tenderess as the 
name of a female servant, especially a bar tenderess. Per- 
haps this is permissible by analogy with waitress^ which is well 
established. But the special feminine form is imnecessary 
since tender means a person who attends to the wishes or de- 
mands of another and applies with equal correctness to both 
sexes. 

Termed As — ^Termed. As is often used redundantly with 
termed, as “This was termed as a revolution”; “He might 
be termed as a freak.” Omit as. 

Terminal — ^Terminus. These nouns overlap somewhat. 
The terminus is the city at the end of a railroad. The ter- 
minal is the station, yards, and equipment of the railroad in 
such a city. 

Terminate. See under Expire. 

Test. See under Prove. 

Testimony. See under Evidence. 

Thanking You In Advance — I Shall Thank You. A few 

old-fashioned correspondents still close their letters with the 
unattached phrase “thanking you in advance.” All writers 
who respect correctness have discarded this phrase because 
it is ungrammatical, because it is hackneyed, and because 
it is illogieal. The grammar can he corrected by substituting 
thank you.” Some writers insist on “I shall thank you” 
or “I shall be grateful,” holding that thanks can logically be 
given only after a kin^ess has been received. 

Thanksgiving — ^Thanksgiving Day, Thanksgiving Dag is 
the correct name for the legal holiday, usually the last Thurs- 
day of November. Both words should be capitalized. The 
word thanksgiving alone means the act of expressing grati- 
tude and praise. 

Thanks — ^Thank You. As a sentence-word thanks is cor- 
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reet for informal occasions. Thank yo% is more formal and 
1 thank you is still more so. 

Than What — ^Than. Than what is often incorrectly used 
for than, as “It took longer than what I expected.” Omit 
what. 

That — ^Which. To introduce restrictive clauses the rela- 
tive prononn that is preferred. To introdnee nonrestrictive 
clauses the relative pronoun which is preferred. “Here is the 
book tibat I told you about.” “Here is your hook, which I 
have enjoyed very much.” 

That — ^Who. In referring to human beings who is more 
polite if not more correct than that, as “the people who called” 
and “the man who left.” Under certain conditions thcLt is 
preferable to who, whom, or which: 

1. After an adjective of the superlative degree when the 
relative clause is restrictive, as “He was the worst that 
came.” 

2. After the adjective same, when the relative clause is 
restrictive, as “He is the same man that you saw before.” 

3. After the antecedent who, as “Who that loves his home 
win neglect itf^ 

4. After two or more antecedents that demand a relative 
adapted both to persons and to things, as ^^e told of the 
soldiers and the horses that were killed.” 

5. After an antecedent introduced by the expletive it, as 
^Tt is you that I want.” 

6. In general, whenever the propriety of who or which is 
doubtful. 

That — So. That cannot correctly be used as an adverb. 
“If it is that late I won't go” should be “If it is so late (or 
so late as that) I won't go.” ^TEe stayed only that long^' 
should be “He stayed only so long (or so long as that).” ^Hle 
expects ihat much” should be ^Be expects as much as that.” 
That is often colloquially misused for so that in snch expres- 
sions as is that careless I don't know what to do with 
Mm.” Say “He is so careless that 1 do not know what to do 
with him.” 

That. See under Account, As, Because, How, Where, and 
WMeh. 

That— Those. See under This. 
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That Same Day — ^That Day. The phrase that same day 
is not in good use for that day or the same day. 

That That — ^That Which. The eomhination of the inde- 
pendent neuter that with the relative that is rather common 
in speech, where the two words are distinguished by differ- 
ence of stress, as “That that is, is.’’ In writing that which is 
usually preferable, as “That which needs our attention first 
is as follows.” 

Theatric — ^Theatrical. Theatrical is the only form of this 
adjective in general use at present. Theatric is virtually ob- 
solete. 

The Author — I. When a writer in reference to himself 
says the author instead of I he usually labels himself as pe- 
dantic or affected. Some documents are formal enough to 
warrant this use of the third person but in ordinary composi- 
tions it is out of place. 

The Dozen— A Dozen, Modern American usage invaria- 
bly prefers a or an to the before words denoting units of 
measure, as “five dollars a day,” “thirty cents a dozen,” “sixty 
cents an hour,” and “forty cents a pound.” 

Theft. See under Steal. 

Their — ^They’re. The possessive adjective their is often 
misused for the contraction they^re, which is a shortened form 
of they are. This contraction is not in good use as a written 
form. The use of their for they are is a vulgar error. 

Then — ^And Then. Then is often misused for and then^ 
as “He worked for a while, then took a rest.” Such a sen- 
tence is usually improved by recasting, as “After working 
for a while, he took a rest.” 

Thence. See under Prom Thence.. 

Thenceforth. See under Henceforth. 

The Number — ^A Number. WTien number is preceded by 
the definite article the it is used to mean a unit and is gram- 
matically singular, as “The number of magazines is increas- 
ing”; “The number of offenders decreases each year”; “The 
number of pages is ten.^’ When number is preceded by the 
indefinite article a it is equivalent to several or many and is 
construed as plural, as “A number of accidents have oc- 
curred”; “A number of visitors have called”; “A number of 
books have been lost.” 

Theory — Plan, The word theory is often used loosely, as 
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theory of the election is that Hoover will be re-elected/^ 
^^My expectation is — would he better. “My theory is to 
buy only high-grade bonds.” Plan or policy would be better. 
“My theory is to take a hshing trip this summer.” Intention 
or desire would be better. Theory is properly applied to 
scientific principles. 

Theory. See under Ism. 

The Past Week. See under This Past Week. 

Thereabout — ^Thereabouts. Both of these forms of the 
adverb meaning near that place or number are correct. There- 
abouts is usually preferred. 

Thereafter — Thenceforth. These adverbs must be distin- 
guished. Thereafter means after that time, as ^We landed on 
December 10th and I saw him only two or three times there- 
after.” Thenceforth means continually from that time on, 
that is, indefinitely from a specified time, as “The Armistice 
was signed on November 11th and thenceforth we all re- 
laxed.” 

Therefor — Therefore. Therefor is an adverb having only 
limited formal use, meaning for it, this, or that, as “I re- 
ceived the goods and made payment therefor.” Therefore is 
a conjunctive adverb meaning for that reason, on that ac- 
count, or consequently, as “I was late; therefore I did not 
see him.” A semicolon is the correct mark of punctuation 
before therefore. 

Therefore. See under So. 

There Is Many — ^There Are Many. One of the most 
common errors in English is the use of a plural noun after 
there is. Say “There are two, several, a few, or many,” 

Theretofore. See under Heretofore. 

These — All. These is often incorrectly used in a loose, 
generalized sense, as “These lawyers are always finding trou- 
ble,” meaning that all lawyers act in this way. Instead of 
“He is one of these self-made men” say “He is a self-made 
man.^’ The same rule applies to those. 

These Kind — This Kind. The singular noun Mnd is often 
incorrectly preceded by these or those, as ^^Where do those 
Mnd of people live?” Say “this Mnd” or “that Mnd,” never 
“these Mnd” or “those Mnd.” 

These Many— -This Many. Although it might be proved 
logically correct the combination these many is not considered 
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good usage. The accepted form is this many, as have 
picked this many apples/^ Instead of ^^those many’^ say ^^that 
many.” 

The Which — ^Which. The combination the which, com- 
mon in Old English, is now obsolete. Which is now used alone, 
as ‘Vhich way,” “which man,” “which house.” 

They — He. The misuse of the plural pronoun they refer- 
ring to a singular antecedent is one of the three or four most 
common errors current in English. This error occurs most 
commonly when the antecedent ’is one, a person, anyone, any- 
body, everyone, everybody, or nobody, all of which are 
grammatically singular, as “Anyone naturally hesitates to say 
what they think on such occasions.” This should read “what 
he thinks.” Me is the correct pronoun in all such cases. The 
indefinite use of they is best avoided. Instead of “They say 
there was an accident to-day^^ prefer ^Teople say — or ^Tt is 
said that there was an accident to-day.” 

They’re. See under Their. 

Thiefs — Thieves. Thief s is an error. Thieves is the only 
correct plural of the noun thief, meaning a person who steals 
stealthily. 

Think — Thought. “If he thinks he can fool me, he has 
another think coming.” This misuse of think as a noun is 
creeping into the speech of many who seem unaware that it 
is ungrammatical slang. Think is always a verb. Thought is 
the correct noun. 

Think. See under Calculate and Expect. 

This — ^Thus. The adjective this is often misused for the 
adverb thus. Correct uses are “This time we have accom- 
plished thus much”; “This book has been lost thus long.” 

This. See under Said. 

This-These — ^That-Those. The demonstratives this and 
these imply reference to something comparatively near. They 
are opposed to that and those, which imply reference to some- 
thing comparatively remote. 

This Kind. See under These Kind. 

This Made. See under Thus Making, 

This Many. See under These Many. 

This Month. See under Instant. 

This Next Week — Next Week. The phrase this next 
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weeJc is obviously redundant. Use either tMs or next^ accord- 
ing to the meaning, but not both. 

This Past Week — ^The Past Week. TMs in the expression 
tMs past week could be excused only as an intensive word. It 
is usually unnecessary. The past week is the natural form. 

This Wednesday — Next Wednesday. The use of tMs 
as equivalent to next in time references is colloquial at best. 
We may correctly say ^^next Wednesday” when that day is 
in the following week and “Wednesday of this week” when 
it is in the same week. “This week Wednesday” is rather 
awkward. “This coming Wednesday” is not in good use. 
“This next Wednesday” is still worse. These statements apply 
to months of the year as weU as to days of the week. 

This Writing — Now. Careful writers do not use this 
writing for now. Critics call this use affected and preten- 
tious. 

Thoroughbred — ^Pure-Bred. The adjective and noun thor- 
oughbred is often misused for pure-bred. Thoroughbred ap- 
plies properly to horses and pure-bred to other animals. 
Neither term is properly applied to human beings. 

Thoroughgoing. See under Positive. 

Tho^t — ^Thought. The contraction thoH has no recognized 
standing even among those who favor simplified spelling in 
general. Thought is the only correct form of this word. 

Thought. See under Think. 

Thou — You. The old English personal pronoun thou is 
archaic. It is often used in poetry but not in ordinary prose. 
The forms thoUy thy, thine, thee have been replaced by you, 
your, yours, you. 

Thrash — ^Thresh. In present usage thresh is preferred to 
thrash in the sense of beat out grain although thrash is 
equally correct historically. Thrash is eoEoquial in the gen- 
eral sense of beat, pound, strike, drub, or fiiog as “Teachers 
don’t thrash boys any more.” Thresh is occasionally used in 
this colloquial sense. 

Through — Done. Through is colloquial in the sense of 
done or finished, as “He is through with the pen now”; “Are 
you through reading?” Through is a preposition stressing 
the idea of means or cause, as “wealth acquired through dis- 
honesty,” “success achieved through hard work,” ^loss suf- 
fered through neglect.” 
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Thundery — ^Thunderous. The adjective thundery is a 

colloquial substitute for thunderous^ which is the correct word. 

Thus. See under This. 

Thus Making — This Made. The adverb thus is often used 
in a loose and illogical manner to introduce participial phrases 
of result, as ^^The day was bright and clear, thus making 
our walk very pleasant.’^ Say "This made our walk very 
pleasant,” or "so that our walk was very pleasant,” or "Thus 
our walk was very pleasant.” The same rule applies to 
thereby. 

Ticket. See under Transportation. 

Till — ^Until. The preposition till is for most purposes 
interchangeable with until. Both are in good use, but till is 
felt by some to be less formal than until. Till is a complete, 
separate word and should not be written with an apostrophe 
as if it were a shortening of until. 

Till — ^When. Till is often misused for when. Say "I had 
my work all done when (not till) the whistle blew.” TUI is 
often misused for before. Say "I nearly reached home before 
(not till) the rain started.” 

Timbre — ^Timber. Timbre is primarily a musical term 
meaning tone quality or tone color. It is applied to instru- 
ments and to voices. In all other senses timber is the correct 
form. 

’Tis — It Is, ^Tis is not in good use for it is in ordinary prose 
except in reporting conversation. It is often used in poetry. 
When written it should include the apostrophe. 

Titanic. See under Gigantic. 

Title — Entitle. Title is correct but is seldom used as a 
transitive verb meaning to name, to give a name to, or to 
designate by a name. In reference to either compositions or 
persons entitle is almost always used, as "to entitle a story 
^Quacks’” and "to entitle a man ^Judge’.” 

Title — Tittle. A title is a name, an epithet, a designation, 
a heading, or a right. A tittle is a dot, a diacritical mark, or 
a very small part of something. This word occurs most com- 
monly in the reduplicative phrase "one jot or tittle.” 

Title. See under Subject. 

Toastmistress — ^Toastmaster. The recently added word 
toastmistress is not recognized in dictionaries. It is regarded 
by many as an unnecessary coinage since toastmaster applies 
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witli equal correctness to both sexes. Others object especially 
to the illogical combination madam toastmaster and prefer 
the new feminine word in this title. 

To Clearly Explain — To Explain Clearly. An infinitive 
in which the sign to is separated from the verb by a word or a 
phrase, as “to clearly explain/^ or “to carelessly write,” is 
called a split or cleft infinitive. The split infinitive should 
be avoided whenever this can be done without ambiguity of 
meaning or awkwardness of construction. It is especially bad 
to insert a long group of words, as “He wants to without 
delay of any kind finish his task.” But it is also bad to give 
a whole sentence an air or artificiality merely for the sake 
of removing an adverb from its natural place. 

To-morrow Is — ^To-morrow Will Be. “To-morrow is Sun- 
day.” This substitution of the present tense for the future is 
common in colloquial usage but is not recommended. Prefer 
the future tense with to-morrow. 

Tone — ^Tune. These words have the same origin and the 
same original meaning. Tone retains the original meaning 
of sound or a sound. Tune now means primarily a melodious 
and rhythmical series of tones. In extended and %urative 
uses these words overlap, as “A person has tone” and “A 
person is in tune with his environment.” 

Too Numerous To Mention — ^Many. The phrase too 
numerous to mention is now so hackneyed that it is avoided 
by careful speakers and writers. 

Toothache. See under Teethache. 

Toper — Drinker, When used without qualifying words 
these nouns are synonymous with drunkard^ a person who 
drinks alcoholic liquors to excess. Such expressions as “coffee 
toper” and “tea toper” are unwarranted, “Coffee drinkeP' 
does not necessarily imply any excess. 

Topic — Subject. In general topic means a subject or 
theme of talk or thought. It is sometimes used to denote the 
main or general subject of a whole composition. More com- 
monly it denotes the subject of a distinct part of a composi- 
tion, such as a paragraph or a section. Topic is often used 
incorrectly for the thing said, as “The first topic discusses 
prohibition.” Say ^Trohibition is the first topic diseussed.^^ 

Tornado. Bee under Cyclone. 

Tost — ^Tossed. As a preterit of the verb toss the form 
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tost is Yarionsly labeled as obsolete, poetic, and reformed 
spelling. Tossed is generally preferred. 

Totals. See under Aggregates. 

Tote — Carry. Tote is dialectal in the verb sense of carry, 
especially on the back, as toted home a sack of potatoes” ; 
in the sense of haul or transport, as ^^We toted four loads of 
hay”; and in the sense of lead, as ^^Tote the cows to water.” 
Tote is also used as noun and as adjective. It is now used 
chiefly in Southern United States. 

To the Manor Born — To the Manner Born. To the man- 
ner horn is the correct form of the phrase meaning accus- 
tomed to, acquainted with, or naturally fitted for, as “He 
acts like one to the manner born.” To the manor horn is a 
variant form that originated in a misunderstanding of man- 
ner. 

To — ^Too. To is primarily a preposition and sign of the 
infinitive, as “He went to town”; “To rest is pleasant after 
toiL” Too is an adverb and a conjunction, as “This coffee is 
too sweet” ; “It is snowing, and it is cold, too.” 

Too — ^Very. Too is not in good use as a mere intensive, 
as “Isn^t it too lovely?” “Isn’t she too cute?” This is some- 
times called “the feminine too’’ 

Tough — Hard. Tough is colloquial as an adjective mean- 
ing wicked or disreputable and also meaning hard, severe, or 
difiSeult, as “a tough job, trip, time, or course.” Tough is a 
colloquial name for a rough or lawless person, as “The town 
is full of toughs.” 

Town. See under City. 

Trades-Union — Trade-Union. In present American usage 
trade-union is the preferred singular and trade-unions is the 
preferred plural. Trades-union is sometimes used as the sin- 
gular and trades-unions as the plural. Some writers omit the 
hyphen in these words. 

Trade With. See under Patronize. 

Traditionary-— Traditional. Traditionary is a correct hut 
little-used adjective pertaining to tradition. Traditional is the 
preferred form. 

Tragedist— Tragedian. Tragedian does double duty, mean- 
ing an actor in tragedy and also a writer of tragedy. For 
the writer tragedist is sometimes used hut has not found 
much favor. 
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Tragicair— Tragic. The adjective tragic is now generally 
preferred to tragical^ as "a tragic poem or play,” “the tragic 
side of life,” 

Train. See under Cars. 

Tram — Street Car. Tram is short for tram car^ British 
equivalent of street ear, and tram way, British equivalent of 
street railway. Tram is also used as a verb, meaning to travel 
by tram car. To many Americans the use of tram suggests 
affectation. Street car is the prevailing name in American 
usage. 

Transcendent — ^Transcendental. Transcendent is the cor- 
rect adjective form in the sense of superior or supreme, as 
“A matter of transcendent importance,” “an idea of transcmid- 
ent worth.^’ Transcendental, in the ordinary non-pMlosophi- 
cal sense, means vague, visionary, or absurdly speculative, as 
“His lectures are too transcendental for me.” 

Transitory — Transient. These adjectives are close syno- 
nyms and are sometimes interchangeable. Both mean of short 
duration, fleeting, temporary. Transient is usually applied 
to persons. “A transitory guest” is a rare phrase. Transi- 
tory is usually applied to life or some period of it. 

Transparence — Transparency. The noun transparency is 
generally preferred to transparence, as “the transparency of 
glass.” 

Transpire — ^Happen. Transpire is often incorrectly used 
in the sense of occur, happen, or come to pass, as tran- 
spired that we were there at the same time.” Transpire is 
properly a technical word meaning to exhale. By extension 
it means to emerge from secrecy, as “The facts about the 
campaign have now transpired.” 

Transportation — Ticket. Transportation is commercial 
cant when used as equivalent to ticTcet, as ^^ave you bought 
your transportation yet?” Transportation is secured by 
means of a ticket but the two things are not identical. 

Travel — ^Travail. Travel is a verb meaning to go and to 
journey. It is a noun meaning movement and journeying. 
Travcdl is obsolete as a verb and a noun meani^ toil in gen- 
eral. It is now a verb meaning to labor in childbearing and 
a noun meaning this labor. 

Treasonous— Treasonable. The adjective treasoncible is 
generally preferred to treasonous, which is now rare. From 
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the primary meaning of involTing treason treasonable has 
been extended to mean treacherous, traitorous, and perfidious 
in general. 

Treat On — ^Treat Of. Treat on is incorrectly used for 
treat of in the sense of discussing a subject either in speech 
or in writing. The correct form is ^This book treats of bi- 
ology.” Treat with is incorrect. Treat in is incorrect in this 
sense but is correct in connection with explanatory words, as 
treats the subject better in prose than in poetry.” 

Treble— Triple. These words are frequently interchange- 
able. As verbs they both mean to make or to become three- 
fold. Treble is more common than triple in the verb sense, as 
'^The club has trebled its membership.” Treble is also more 
common in the noun sense, as ^^The enrollment is treble what 
it was.” In the adjective sense treble usually means thrice 
as much or as many, as ^^a treble circulation,” ^^a treble at- 
tendance,” ^^treble returns”; and triple usually means having 
three parts, as triple motor,” triple tail,” triple 
waU.” Treble also has special meanings in music. 

Trek — ^Travel. In the general sense of travel, both as 
verb and as noun, trek usually suggests affectation. Properly 
it means to migrate or a migration, especially when many 
people are concerned. 

Trembler — ^Tremor. Tremblor is an incorrect form of 
temblor, a provincial name for an earthquake. A light dis- 
turbance similar to an earthquage is correctly called an earth 
tremor. 

Trend. See under Tend. 

Trice — Moment. Trice is an archaic name for a moment 
or a brief time, as in come in a trice.” 

Trimonthly — Quarterly. Some people make a trimonthly 
report once in three months, corresponding to their bimonthly 
report made once in two months. Others make a trimonthly 
report three times in one month. Either usage may be de- 
fended on the ground that tri means either three or thrice. 
In the sense of once in three months trimonthly corresponds 
to the established nse of bimonthly in the sense of once in 
two months. But if we use it exclusively in this sense, equiv- 
alent to quarterly, we have two names for the three-months 
period and none for the one-third month period. 

Troop — ^Troops. Since troops means soldiers why does 
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not troop mean a soldier? Tlie singular form lias not been 
establisbed in tbis sense. Trooper means a cavalryman. A 
cavalry company is called a troop. Any collection of people 
may be called a troop. Both troop and troops are collective 
nouns. troop of natives trooped to the village to see the 
troops on their way to the front.’^ 

Troublous — Troublesome. The adjective troublesome is 
generally preferred to troublous , which is now rare. 

Troupe — ^Troop. In present use troupe is limited to a 
company of actors. Troop is the correct name for other 
groups, as of soldiers. 

Trouser — ^Trousers. The singular trouser is rare even 
in adjectival use, as ^^his trouser pocket.’^ “A pair of trou- 
sers” is the correct singular form. 

Trousers. See under Pants. 

Trouts — ^Trout. The noun trout is both singular and 
plural, as “While I was catching one little trout he caught a 
dozen large trout.” Trouts is the correct plural to denote more 
than one species, as “He studied the trouts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” 

Trow — Suppose. Trow is an archaic verb meaning to sup- 
pose, think, or believe, as “He is, I trow, a friend of man.” 
It is not appropriate in ordinary prose. 

Trucking — Truckling. Trucking is now widely used to 
name the act of transporting goods by truck and also as a 
substitute name for truck farming. Truckling has nearly lost 
its literal meaning of moving on small wheels and is now 
used almost entirely in the figurative sense of toadying or 
servilely yielding. “Those engaged in trucking are some- 
times accused of truckling to legislators.” 

Trustee — Trusty. In their noun senses these words are 
distinguished as follows. A trustee is a person who is legally 
responsible for the property of another. A trusty is a con- 
vict who has special privileges in reward for good behavior. 

Truth. See under Veracity. 

Try And — ^Try To. Try and is incorrectly used for try to 
in such expressions as “Try and finish by to-night”; “You 
should try, and do better.” 

Tr3dng. See under Hectic. 

Tubercular — Tuberculous. These adjectives are used in- 
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terchangeably to mean affected with tuherenlosis, as tuber- 
cular growth,” tuberculous patient.” 

Tuberculosis. See under T. B. 

Tubs Full — ^Tubfuls. ^^Three tubs full of water.” This 
means three separate tubs, each one full. ^Three tubfuls of 
wateF^ means a quantity of water sufficient to fill a tub three 
times. There is no such word as tuhsful. The only correct 
plural of tubfulj a measure of quantity, is tubfuls. 

Time. See under Tone. 

Twain — ^Two. The adjective and noun twain^ meaning 
two, is acceptable in poetry but not in ordinary prose, ^^ever 
the twain shall meet.” “The two shall never meet.” 

’Twas — It Was. ^Twas is not in good use for it was in 
ordinary prose except in reporting conversation. It is often 
used in poetry. When written it should include the apos- 
trophe. 

Twice Over — Twice. Over is superfluous in all such expres- 
sions as “He read the lesson twice over”; “I walk that dis- 
tance twice over each day.” 

Twins. See under Pair of Twins. 

Two. See under Conple. 

Two Best. See under Best Two. 

Two Worst. See under Worst Two. 

Two First — ^First Two. First two is nearly always pref- 
erable to two firsts as “the first two chapters of the book,” 
“the first two days of the week,” “the first two miles of the 
journey.” When something is divided into groups of two 
it may be appropriate to say “the two first,” “the two 
second,” and so on. But this use is rare. These statements 
apply to similar cases, as “the first ten minutes,” “the first six 
months,” “the first twenty names.” 

Two Halves — ^Halves. The expression two halves is per- 
missible if the halves came from different wholes hut not if 
they came from the same whole. Never say “He ent the or- 
ange into two halves.” Omit two^ since half implies two, no 
more and no less. 

Two Hundred Per Cent. Decrease — ^Two Hundred Per 
Cent. Increase. Absurd errors are often made in the use of 
the expression 200 per cent., as when a manufacturer finds 
that his costs have been reduced 200 per cent, and a college 
dean finds that delinquency in his college has been reduced 
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200 per cent. When any giren amount is reduced 100 per 
cent, the result is zero. How can it he reduced below that? 
A 200 per cent, increase is logically possible, meaning that 
any given number or amount is increased by twice itself. 
Ten increased by 100 per cent, equals twenty. Ten increased 
by 200 per cent, equals thirty. 

Two-Pant Suits — ^Two-Trousers Suits. The vulgarism 
two~pant suits often appears in advertisements and window 
signs. Two-pants suits might be somewhat less objectionable. 
The word pants is usually labeled as vulgar and the word 
pant has no standing in this sense. Two-trousers suits is an 
improvement. The strictly correct form is suits with two pairs 
of trousers. 

Two Twins — ^Twins. The expression two twins is tauto- 
logical since twins implies two. 

Tycoon — ^Typhoon. Tycoon is a foreigner's name for a 
shogun, an early Japanese military governor. A typhoon is a 
cyclonic storm at sea, especially in the seas of China. 

Type — ^Typewrite. Type is colloquial as a verb meaning 
to typewrite, as ^Please type this letter.^^ Typewrite is the 
correct verb. Where the typewriter is in constant use write 
is usually enough. 

T 5 T^writer — Typist. A person who operates a typewrit- 
ing machine was first called a typewriter. Those concerned 
found it unsatisfactory to use the same name for the machine 
and the operator. Typewritist was tried as a substitute. This 
has been shortened to typist, which is now the prevailing 
form in spite of the objections of critics and lexicographers. 

Tjrpic — ^Typical. The adjective typical is generally pre- 
ferred to typic, which is now rare. 

TypicaL See under Average. 

Typographic — ^T 3 TographicaL The adjective typograph- 
ical is more common than typographic, but both are in good 
use. 

Tyrannic — Tyrannical. The adjective tyrannical is gener- 
ally preferred to tyrannic, which is now rare. 
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Uglily — In an Ugly Manner, Uglily is the correct adverb 
meaning in an ngly manner but it is seldom used, probably 
on account of difficulties in pronunciation. 

Ultimo — ^Past Month. Ultima is not in good use in the 
sense of the past montb, as '^tbe sixth ultimo.^’ Say “the sixth 
of last montF^ or preferably “March sixth.^^ 

Umbrella. See under Parasol. 

Unable. See under Incapable. 

Unapt — ^Inept, These adjectives have been used inter- 
changeably in various senses. Present usage prefers unapt 
in the sense of unsuitable or inappropriate, as “an unapt 
remark,” and inept in the sense of devoid of aptitude, as 
“inept for singing.” Inapt is seldom used. 

Unarmed. See under Disarmed. 

Unaware — Unawares. Unaware is an adjective with the 
literal meaning of not aware, not informed about, not sensible 
of, or not attentive to, as “He was unaware of our presence 
in the house.” Unawares is an adverb meaning unexpectedly, 
as “He was caught unawares.” 

Unbeknown — Unknown. Unhehnown and unbeknownst 
are dialectal forms of unknown. 

Unbeliever. See under Disbeliever. 

Uncertain. See under Ineertain. 

Unchangeable. See under Inchangeable. 

Uncolored — Discolored. That is uneolored which lacks 
color. That is discolored which has a color that has been 
changed or spoiled. 

Uncomfortable — Discomfortable. These adjectives are 
usually interchangeable, but not always. Sometimes uncom- 
fortable means simply the absence of comfort. Discomfortable 
always means positively distressing and painful. Uneomforta- 
hle is the more common term in ail senses. 

Uncommon Strange — ^Very Strange, The expression un^ 
common strange is ungrammatical since it makes one adjective 
modify another. Uncommonly strange avoids this abjection 
but may be criticized as tautological. Very strange is usually 
an adequate substitute. 

Uncontrollable. See under Incontrollable. 
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Uncorrected. See under Incorrected. 

Uncourteous— Discourteous. The adjeetire uncourteous 
and tke noun uncourtesy are obsolete. Discourteous and dis- 
courtesy are the modem forms. 

Under. See under Beneath. 

Underhanded — Underhand. Underhand is correct and 
preferred both as adjective and as adverb, as acts under- 
hand and uses underhand methods.^^ Underhanded as adjec- 
tive and underhandedly as adverb are also correct but are 
less used. 

Underlay — Underlie, To underlay a house or a wall is to 
put something underneath it. To underlie a tree is to rest 
one^s body under it. A foundation underlies a house and 
facts tmderlie theories. 

Under One’s Signature — Over One’s Signature. The 

idiomatic expression under one^s signature has reference to 
the authority under which the writing is made, executed, or 
published, and not the place of the autograph. ^Under my 
signature” corresponds to ^^under my hand and seaL” '^e 
writes under his own signature” means that he uses his own 
name, acts in his own character, assumes no disguise. Over 
his signature is not accepted in this idiomatic sense. Over 
one’s signature simply means signed. Any letter or other 
composition that carries the signature of the writer is written 
over his signature. 

Undersigned — In legal documents undersigned may be 
used to denote the signer. Elsewhere this use suggests affec- 
tation. It is not correct as a general substitute for I. 

Undigested. See under Indigested. 

Unelastic — ^Inelastic. Unelastic is an error for inelastie, 
whidi is the correct adjective meaning the absence of change 
and adaptation. 

Unequal. See under Inequal. 

Unestimable — ^Inestimable. Inestimable is the correct form 
either in the general sense of bemg unmeasurable or in the 
special sense of being so good or valuable as to be beyond 
estimation. 

Unfair Question. See under Leading Question. 

Unfertile— Infertile. Unfertile is a little-used variant of 
the adjective infertile^ meaning barren or sterile. Infertility 
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is the preferred noun form. But unfertilized is the established 
adjective meaning not enriched, nourished, or pollinated. 

Unfrequent — Infrequent. The adjective unfrequent is 
now rarely used. Unfrequently is a rare adverbial variant of 
infrequently/. Modem usage favors the in prefix in these 
words. 

Ungrammatical Error. See under Grammatical Error. 

Unharmonious — ^Inharmonious. As applied to music or 
anything else that is literally or figuratively not in harmony 
the adjective inharmonious is preferred. The correct noun 
is inharmony. 

Unheard-Of— Unprecedented. Unheard-of is sometimes 
used to mean merely not heard of, but is usually used in the 
sense of unprecedented, as ^^That was an unheard-of acci- 
dent’^; ^^He has made an unheard-of success.” Beware of 
ambiguity in using unheard-of. 

Unhospitable — Inhospitable. Whether applied to persons 
or places the adjective inhospitable is now preferred to un- 
hospitable. The correct noun is inhospitality. 

Unhuman — Inhuman. Inhuman is the correct adjective 
in the positive sense of barbarous, cruel, or savage. Unhu- 
mcm is less forceful and is used as a mere negative denoting 
the absence of human qualities. “An unhuman person is 
nonhuman but does not necessarily act in an inhuman man- 
ner.” 

Unimportant. See under Inconsequential. 

Uninhabitable. See under Inhabitable. 

Uninterested. See under Disinterested. 

Unique — ^Unusual. The adjective unique is often misused 
in the sense of unusual, uncommon, rare, or remarkable, as 
“That building is rather unique.” Unique properly means 
single, sole, the only one of its kind. It should not be qualified 
by very, rather, more, or similar words. A building is either 
unique or not unique. 

Unique. See under More Unique. 

United American — ^American. The term United American 
has been suggested as a substitute for American as a noun to 
denote a native of the United States and as an adjective to 
denote something that pertains to the United States. As yet 
the term has received no official sanction. Objections to the 
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use of American to denote a native of tlie United States liave 
led to other coined substitutes, such as TJnitedstatesard^ Uni- 
tedstateseTy Unitedstatesese^ and Unitedstatesman, No one of 
these has the sanction of good use. 

United Kingdom — British Empire. See under Ureat 
Britain’. 

United States — The United States. The article the is a 
part of this name and should not be omitted, especially when 
the phrase is used as a noun. The Preamble of the Constitu- 
tion reads: the people of the United States ... do 

ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.’’ Say “The United States entered the war late”; 
“The United States has a large area.” “The United States” 
has often been used as a plural. Article III, Section 3, of the 
Constitution eontaias an instance of this plural use : “Treason 
against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort.” Those who think of the nation as a 
group of states often say “These United States.” But most 
people on most occasions construe “The United States” as 
singular, representing one unified whole. The name should 
be spelled out in full. 

Unitedstatish — English. Rupert Hughes coined the name 
Unitedstatish for the language now used in the United States, 
“a brilliant, growing, glowing, vivacious, elastic language for 
which we have no name.” English may not be the best possi- 
ble name but it is the one in common use. 

Unite Together — ^Unite. The expression unite together is 
redundant since the first word implies the second. To unite 
things is to combine, connect, or jom them. 

Universal — General. The adjective universal means with- 
out exception. It should not be used loosely in the sense of 
common or general, as “This pronunciation is universal in the 
United States.” Umversal is an uncompared adjective, that is, 
no comparative or superlative form is logically possible. 

Universal. See under More Universal. 

University — College. In general a university is a larger 
institution than a college, having a more comprehensive 
curriculum, including professional courses as well as liberal 
arts courses. Most universities have subdivisions called col- 
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le^es. An idiomatic matter should be noted: Students go to 
college but go to the university; they are graduated from 
college but are graduated from the university. 

University, See under Varsity. 

Unkempt — Unkept. In present use the adjective unkempt 
applies o^y to personal appearance and especially to un- 
combed hair. Unkept is of broader application. ^An un- 
kempt person is likely to have an unkept house and an unkept 
yard.” 

Unkindest, See under Most Unkmdest. 

Unless. See under Except, Save, and Without, 

Unloose — Unloosen. Unloose is equivalent to loose and is 
preferred in the literal sense of unbind or undo, as “He un- 
loosed the knot,” Unloosen is equivalent to loosen and is 
used in the more figurative senses of release and set free, as 
“He unloosened his anger.” 

Unmanaged — Mismanaged. That which is unmanaged is 
without management; it is allowed to run its own course. 
That which is mismanaged has management of the wrong 
kind; it may be poor, inefficient, or dishonest. 

Unmeasurable — ^Immeasurable. These adjectives have 
the same basic meaning. Unmeasurable is used in the literal 
sense of not measurable, incapable of being measured, and 
may be applied to small things as well as large. Immeasur- 
able is used in the sense of illimitable, and is applied to things 
too large, great, or important to be defined or bounded. “Some 
germs are unmeasurable even under the best of microscopes 
but the study of these germs has proved of immeasurable value 
to the human race.” 

Unmoral — Immoral, As applied to persons unmoral means 
without moral perception. As applied to subjects and other 
things it means involving no question of morality. Immoral, 
the stronger term, means evil, corrupt, or depraved. Un- 
moral is a mere negative, meaning nonmoral, but immoral 
implies a violation of the moral law. ^^Some people insist 
that prohibition is an unmoral question and that there is 
nothing immoral about drinking liquor,” 

Unnatural — Supernatural. These adjectives are closely 
related but are not interchangeable. Whatever does not con- 
form to the facts of nature may be called unnatural, as “an 
unnatural picture, story, play, or any parts of these.” Super- 
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natural is applied to happenings that are regarded as beyond 
the laws and forces of nature, as ^^Communication with the 
dead depends upon supernatural powers/’ 

Unorganized — ^Disorganized. These adjectives are dis- 
tinguished as follows. Unorganized means merely not organ- 
ized, lacMng in organization, as ^^Parmers are unorganized.” 
Disorganized means disarranged, broken up, thrown into 
confusion, as ^Tf the farmers ever do unite, they must beware 
of being disorganized by their opponents.” Only that which 
has some degree of organization can be disorganized. 

Unpleased — Displeased. The adjective unpleased is sel- 
dom used. When used it means merely not pleased, the ab- 
sence of any feeling of pleasure. The adjective displeased 
has the positive meaning of annoyed, offended, and angered. 
^'No matter what we give her she remains unpleased. This 
has displeased some of the givers.” 

Unpracticable — Impracticable. These adjectives have the 
same meaning of not practicable. Present usage seems to 
favor impracticable y as ^^His plan will fail, for it is im- 
practicable.” 

Unpractical, Bee under Impractical. 

Unqualified — Disqualified. These adjectives are not inter- 
changeable. Unqualified means not qualified in such a way 
as to meet the requirements. Disqualified means disabled or 
debarred, that is, definitely deprived of some qualities or 
some privileges, ^^any applicants for positions are unquali- 
fied and often they are disqualified by their incompeteney.” 

Unreadable — Illegible. Unreadable usually means not fit 
to read, as distinguished from illegible y which means unread- 
able in the sense of indecipherable. ^Tt would be a blessing 
if some of the unreadable modernistic novels had been written 
in illegible handwriting.” 

Unregular — ^Irregular. Unregular is a dialectal variant of 
irregular y which is the correct form. 

Unreligious — Irreligious. The synonyms unreligious and 
irreligious are not so clearly differentiated as unmoral and 
immoral but the same tendency is present. Unreligious is 
commonly felt to be the milder and is often applied to people 
and things that are considered apart from religion. Irrelig- 
ious usually implies ungodliness and impiety. ^They get along 
well as long as they discuss unreligious subjects; when they 
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discuss religion eacli charges the other with being irreligious/^ 

Unresponsive. See under Irresponsive. 

Unretentive — Irretentive. These adjectives mean lacking 
the power to retain. They apply especially to knowledge. 
Irretentive is generally preferred and commonly means having 
a poor memory. 

Unsanitary — Insanitary, Insanitary is the correct form of 
the adjective meaning the opposite of sanitary. It applies 
to conditions that are positively injurious to health, as 
'^Numerous deaths resulted from the insanitary condition of 
the camp.” Unsanitary might well be used to denote the 
absence of any problem of sanitation as unmoral is used to 
denote the absence of any question of morals. Unsanatory 
and insanatory do not seem to be in use although these would 
be logical as negative forms of sanatory^ meaning conducive 
to health. 

Unsatisfied — Dissatisfied. These words are often used 
interchangeably. But the opportunities for distinctions should 
not be overlooked. Unsatisfied often means simply ^less than 
satisfied” or “falling short of complete satisfaction.” Dis- 
satisfied always means positive disquietude of mind and 
usually implies complaint. “If all of one’s desires remain 
unsatisfied one is likely to grow more and more dissatisfied.” 

Unsuccess — Failure. The noun unsuccess is a correct form 
but is seldom used. When used it is likely to be somewhat 
euphemistic. It means the same thing as failure but is less 
direct and less emphatic. 

Unsufferable — Insufferable. Unsufferable is an error for 
insufferable, which is the correct adjective meaning intolerable 
or beyond endurance, as “Shall we never get redress for these 
insufferable wrongs f’ 

Unthrifty. See under Impecunious. 

Until — ^When. UntU is often misused for when, as “The 
rain had hardly stopped imtil (when) we started out again.” 
Until is often misused for before, as “I hope to finish until 
(before) Christmas.” Some writers consider until more 
formal than till Both are in good use and for most purposes 
they are interchangeable. 

Until. See under Till. 

Unusual. See under Phenomenal. 

Unwanted — Unwonted. Care must be exercised in writ- 
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ing and in proof reading to avoid tlie interchanging of these 
adjectives. Unwanted means not wanted, not desired, or not 
needed. Unwonted means unaccustomed, uncommon, and 
unusual. ^^His unwonted habits made him unwanted in any 
household.” 

Uphold- See under Hold Up. 

Upon. — On. In prepositional and adverbial uses on and 
upon are nearly always interchangeable. In literal uses both 
imply a higher position and contact with something beneath. 
In more figurative senses both imply close relation. Upon is 
somewhat more formal and emphatic than on. The choice 
between them is largely a matter of euphony. “Good govern- 
ment depends upon good citizenship.” “Whose book is that 
on the tabled’ 

Upshot. See under Final Upshot. 

Upstairs — ^Upstairs Rooms* Upstairs is usually an ad- 
jective, as “an upstairs room.” As a noun it is both singular 
and plural, as “This upstairs is hot”; “All upstairs are hot.” 
The awkwardness of this plural makes some other form pref- 
erable, as “AU upstairs rooms are hot ” 

Upstairs. See under Above Stairs. 

Up To Date. See under Down To Date. 

Up Town — Down Town. Some people go up town and 
some go down town. Theoretically it is a matter of elevation 
or of direction, north being generally regarded as up and 
south as down. In some cities a certain part is definitely 
called uptown and another downtown. In most towns the use 
of these phrases is wholly a matter of personal preference. 

Upwards — Upward. The adverb upward is now generally 
preferred to upwards, as “I looked upward.^^ Upward is the 
only correct adjective, as “Prices show an upward tendency.” 

Urban — ^Urbane. These adjectives derive from the same 
Latin root but are distinguisbed in English usage. Urban has 
the literal meaning, belongmg or relating to a town or a city, 
as “urban population,” “urban conveniences,” and “urban 
life.^^ Urbane has the extended meaning of refined, well-hred, 
polished, elegant, and suave. Urban is usually applied to 
whole cities; urbane is usually appHed to individuals. ^'N'ot 
all urban dwellers are urbane.’^ 

Use. See under Consume. 

Us — ^We. Us is sometimes incorrectly used for we, as “Us 
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students should stick together.” IJs is in the objeetiTe case 
and cannot be used as subject. See under We. 

Used To Before — Used To. The colloquialism used to 
before is redundant. Say can’t stand as much as I used to” 
or ^^as much as I did before.” 

Useful Practice. See under Practical Practice. 

Useless, See under No Use. 

Use To — Used To. use to walk but now he rides.” 

‘^He found it hard work until he got use to it.” In these and 
a million similar sentences use is incorrect for used. We used 
to have ^^is use to” but this present tense form is not in good 
use now. 

Usually. See under Oenerally. 


V 

Vacant. See under Empty. 

Vacation. See under Holiday. 

Valuable — Valued. Valuable is often used when valued 
seems to be intended, especially in references to persons. Say 
“a valued friend,” meaning one who is highly regarded. 
Valued emphasizes the estimator’s appraisal; valuable em- 
phasizes the actual worth. A valuable thing may not be 
properly valued. 

Valuable Asset — ^Asset. The expression valuable asset is 
usually, if not always, redundant since an asset is by defini-. 
tion something of value. The user of this expression com- 
monly means an asset of special value. 

Valued Favor — ^Letter. Careful correspondents have dis- 
carded valued favor along with esteemed favor for more 
specific terms such as inquiry^ order, and complaint. It is 
absurd to call every letter a favor. 

Valueless. See under Invaluable. 

Vantage — ^Advantage. Any opportunity may correctly 
be called an advantage but only an opportunity considered 
superior may correctly be called a vantage. The words were 
once interchangeable hut now vantage means a position or a 
condition that is above another, either literally or figuratively. 
For viewing the landscape a man on a hill has a vantage or a 
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vantage point For viewing jSnancial conditions a banker bas 
a vantage or a vantage point 

Various — SeveraL have seen him various times.’’ There 

is no esense for the misuse of mrions in this sentence, for all 
that is desired is an indefinite expression of number without 
regard to diversity, has shown his courage on various 

occasions.” Here the emphasis is certainly on number but 
there may be some thought of diversity. The adjectives 
mriom and several overlap. Prefer various when stressing 
diversity and several when stressing number. 

Varsity — University. Varsity is colloquial for university. 
It is excusable in connection with athletics and sports but not 
as a general substitute for the correct form. 

Velocipede- See under Cyelopede. 

Venal — Venial. Venal means salable or purchasable and 
when applied to persons it means mercenary to a high degree, 
as ‘Was Shyloek really a venal soul?” Venial means ex- 
cusable;, it applies usually to minor faults and is often equiv- 
alent to trifling^ as “the venial neglects of youth” and “venial 
slips of speech.” 

Venom — Poison. These nouns were once interchangeable. 
In present use poison is the general name for anything that 
literally or figuratively produces an evil or a deadly effect. 
Venom now means the poison secreted by various biting and 
stinging animals, especially serpents. Figuratively it means 
spite and malice. 

Venture — ^Adventure. These words have a common deriva- 
tion and overlap in meaning. As nouns both have the fun- 
damental meaning of a dangerous and risky undertaking. In 
present use venture applies chiefly to business undertakings, 
especially such as involve chance, hazard, and speculation. 
Adventure applies chiefly to bold and daring experiences ia 
the meeting of danger. Both words are used as verbs but 
venture more commonly. It means to risk, hazard, take a 
chance, speculate, expose, and dare. 

Veracity— Truth. Veracity is often incorrectly used for 
truths as ‘T doubt the veracity of that statement” Veracity 
means observance of the truth and is a quality of a person, 
as “I doubt his veracity.” 

Verbal— Verbose, These adjectives are distinguished as 
follows. Verbal is the general term, meaning expressed in 
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words or pertaining to words, as verbal agreement/^ 
verbal translation.’’ Verbose bas the special meaning of 
prolix or wordy, and always implies an excessive nse of words, 
as ^^That was the most verbose speech I ever heard.” 

Verbal- See under Oral. 

Verse — Stanza. A verse is one line of poetry. A stanza 
is a group of verses following a regular pattern. 

Vertebra — ^Vertebrate. The smgular nonn vertebra is 
often misused as a plural. The plural is vertebrae, A ver- 
tebra is a segment of the spinal column. Vertebrate is pri- 
marily an adjective pertaining to the spinal column and the 
animals that have this. As a noun it is equivalent to Ver~ 
tebrata, the inclusive class name for animals that have a seg- 
mented spinal column. 

Very. See under Awfully, Most, Much, Precious, Eeal, So, 
Such, and Too. 

Very Interested — ^Very Much Interested. Combinations 
in which very immediately precedes a past participle are not 
in good use. Say ^Very much interested,” “very much dis- 
gusted,” “very much concerned,” “very much pleased, “very 
much excited,” “very much discouraged,” “very much aston- 
ished,” and “very much delighted.” “I shall be very pleased 
to hear from you” is one of the letter writer’s most common 
errors. 

Very Much. See under Badly. 

Very Similitude — Verisimilitude. The expression “a very 
similitude” may be acceptable if very is taken in the archaic 
sense of actual or real. Usually, however, this expression is 
an error for verisimilitude j meaning resemblance to truth or 
reality. “The success of a novelist depends chiefly upon the 
verisimilitude of his characters and scenes.” 

Very Strange. See under Uncommon Strange. 

Very WeH. See under First-Rate. 

Vest — Waistcoat. As the name of an article of clothing 
worn by men under the coat vest is usually called a colloquial- 
ism and an Americanism for waistcoat. In speech the term 
vest is employed at least a million times as often as waist- 
coat. 

Vicegerent — ^Viceregent. The word vicegerent is often 
misprinted to read viceregent, a word of much narrower ap- 
pKeation. A vicegerent is any ofSeer who is acting for an- 
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otter and exercising delegated authority. A viceregent is a 
deputy regent. 

Vicinage — ^Vicinity. Both of these nouns name a region 
that is near. Vicinage is a legal term. Vicinity is the 
familiar word. Often the native word neighborhood is pref- 
erable to either of these borrowed terms. 

Vicious — ^Bad. Vicious is often incorrectly used as a gen- 
eral synonym of hady as ^^This is a vicious day.” It properly 
means depraved or corrupt, as ^^The vicious criminal was 
caught.” 

Victim. See under Martyr. 

Victrola — Phonograph. The coined and copyrighted trade 
name victrola is often misused for the general term phono-- 
graph, which names a whole class of instruments that repro- 
duce sounds. 

Victuals — Food. Those who like big words seem to think 
victuals better than food. Each is good in its place, but as 
far as elegance is concerned victuals now ranks lower rather 
than higher than food. The singular form victual is rarely 
used. 

Vide — Viz. Vide is a Latin imperative verb meaning see 
or look. It occurs in phrases of reference such as vide infra^ 
vide supra, vide ante, and vide post, meaning look below, 
above, before, and after this. Vi 2 . is the abbreviation of 
videlicet, a Latin adverb meaning namely or to wit, as “There 
is one other point to consider, viz., the qualifications of the 
witness.” These words have not been anglicized. Th^ should 
be written and printed in italics. 

Viewpoint — Point of View. Viewpoint is regarded as not 
so had as standpoint and not so good as point of view. “From 
the point of view of the critics this phrase is preferred.” 

Vigorous — Rigorous. These adjectives are opposite in 
meaning. Vigorous means strong, powerful, robust, and 
energetic. Rigorous means stiff, rigid, infiexihle, either 
literally or figuratively; hence harsh, severe, stem, ^^igor- 
ous youth is subjected to rigorous discipline.” 

Violin — ^Violin Playing. alter is studying violin” 
should be ^^violin playing.^' ^'Dorothy is taking violin” should 
be ^^violin lessons.” “Harry likes violin” should he ^^dolin 
music.” “Fred was violirdng’^ should be “was playing the 
violin.” 
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Violin* See under Fiddle. 

Visa. — Vise. Both of these words are in use as nouns 
meaning an indorsement on a passport or other document and 
as verbs meaning to indorse a passport or other document 
In present American usage vise seems to be preferred both 
as noun and as verb. Visa is pronounced ve^m. Vise is pro- 
nounced vkzd\ The verb forms are visaed-visaing and 
visSed-viseing. These words have not been anglicized. In 
writing and printing they should be italicized. 

Viz. See under Vide. 

Vocation. See under Avocation. 


W 

Wages Is — ^Wages Are. In the past the noun wages was 
often construed as singular, as ^^The wages of sin is death.” 
Present usage favors the plural construction, as ^'His wages 
are too small to support his family.” In the economic sense 
wages represent remuneration for labor as distinguished from 
remuneration for capital. In popular use wages are paid 
to handicraft workers. Wages are paid by the hour and 
salaries by the month or year. 

Waistcoat. See under Vest. 

Wait. See under Await. 

Wait On — ^Wait For. Wait on means to attend as a serv- 
ani In the language of officialdom it means call on in a 
formal manner, as ^^A delegation of bankers waited on the 
President.” Wait on is incorrect in the general sense of 
wait foTy as ^Tll wait on you at the comer,” 

Want — ^Wish. These words are closely related and over- 
lap in meaning but are not always interchangeable. Wish im- 
plies simply desire, as wish he would come”; “I wish I 
had a fortune,” Want implies not only desire but also lack 
or need, as “He wants work at once”j “Many people want 
help at present.” 

Ward — ^Wards. These suffixes indicate course or tendency. 
They are added to adverbs, as in afterward; to prepositions, 
as in upward; to nouns, as in northward. Forms in wards are 
adverbial only; forms in ward may often be used adjeotively 
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as well as adverbially. Euphony determines to a large extent 
the choice between these forms. 

Warranty — Guaranty — Guarantee. These words have the 
same primary meaning of an agreement to make good the 
promise of one^s self or another, or a security given therefor. 
They are distinguished in technical and legal senses. In real 
estate law and insurance law the noun warranty is chiefly 
used. Warranty is now rare as a verb. In general use 
guaranty is the preferred noun and guarantee is the preferred 
verb. 

Was Graduated. See under Graduated. 

Washing. See under Ablution. 

Washlady — ^Washerwoman. Washlady is vulgar for 

washerwoman. Washwoman is not a recognized word. 

Way — Away. Way is not a recognized abbreviation of 
away^ as ‘^1 met him way (away) out in the country.” In 
such phrases as ‘Vay down South” and ^Vay back East” way 
is colloquial and dialectal. 

Way By Which— -Way In Which. ^^This is a way by 
which the unemployed can earn some money.” This is a 
violation of idiom. ^Way in which” is the correct form. 

Way — Condition. Way is colloquial in the sense of condi- 
tion, especially when used negatively of health, as ^^The doc- 
tor told the patient that he was in a bad way.” By extension 
this use is applied colloquially to financial condition, as “The 
farmers are in a bad way.” 

Way — ^Entirely. Way is incorrectly used for entirely in 
such expressions as “He read way through the book.” Way 
around and way round are colloquialisms for entirely or com- 
pletely^ as “We went way round the lake.” 

Ways — ^Way. Ways is often misused for way^ as “I am 
a long ways from home”; ^Wou have a long ways to go.” 
There is no reason why the plural should be used here. This 
error is classified as a vulgarism. Ways is properly an ad- 
verbial suffix denoting manner. It is often interchangeable 
with wise, as endways and endwise^ sideways and sidewissy 
but the form m-wise is usually preferred, 

We — I. When an editorial or other ntterance reaUy rep- 
resents the views of a hoard, committee, or other group, we 
is, of course, the correct pronoun. But the plural form is 
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often misnsed by speakers and writers in referring only to 
tbemselves as individuals. This is mere affectation. In news- 
paper usage tbis mannerism is known as ^^tbe editorial 
By extension the name applies to any similar use of the first 
person plural instead of the first person singular. 

We — ^Us.. We is sometimes incorrectly used for us, as ‘^Do 
you think it makes no difference to we students?” is 

nominative and must be used as subject. See under Us. 

We All — ^We. We all is Southern dialectal and colloquial 
usage for we. 

Weal — ^Welfare. The old noun weal is occasionally used to 
give an archaic flavor but is obsolete so far as everyday use 
is concerned. It once meant wealth, prosperity, and well- 
being. It also meant the state and survives in this sense in 
the word commonweal, a variant of commonwealth. 

We Aren’t — ^We’re Not. As between these two contracted 
forms we’re not is preferred. When the verb precedes aren’t 
we is the contracted form. In formal writing use the fuU 
forms we are not and are we not. 

Wearisome. See under Mortal. 

Weather. See under Climate. 

Wed — ^Wedded. Both are correct as past participles of the 
verb wed. Wedded is the only correct preterit. The parts 
are wed, wedded, wedded or wed. "She wedded an elderly 
man.” "They were wed last Sunday and are now a wedded 
pair.” 

We’d — ^We Would. We’d is primarily a contraction of 
we would, as "We’d help you if we could.” Some gram- 
marians hold that w^d can never be used correctly as a con- 
traction of we should. The use of w^d as a contraction of 
we had is also questionable and not recommended. In writing 
this contraction is seldom used except in reporting con- 
versation. 

Week-End — Spend the Week-End. Weeh-end is correct 
as a noun meaning the end of the week. Sometimes it means 
from Friday night to Monday morning; sometimes from 
Saturday noon or evening to Monday morning. It is not in 
good use as a verb. Say "pass the week-end” or "spend the 
week-end.” 

Weight. See under Avoirdupois. 

Welfare. See under Weal. 
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Well. See under Fine. 

We’ll — ^We Will. Some authorities hold that we^ll is a 
contraction of we will and is incorrect when used for we shall. 
Wehster^s New International Dictionary lists we^ll as ^^short 
for we will or we shalU^ 

We’re Not. See under We Aren’t. 

Westward — Westwards. Westward is the only correct 
form of the adjective, as ^^They took a westward course.” The 
adverb may be correctly written in either way but present 
American usage prefers westward^, as ^We walked westward.” 

West — ^Westward. In the adverbial sense of toward the 
west or in a western direction west is correct but westward is 
generally preferred, as ^^They are traveling westward.” 

Westemly — ^Westerly. The correct modem form is west- 
erly^ not westemly. Both as adjective and as adverb westerly 
applies chiefly to wind and is not in good use as a general 
substitute for west or western. 

Wetted — ^Wet. Both are correct preterits of the verb wet. 
Present usage prefers wet, as “The rain wet the streets and the 
boys wet their feet.” 

We Will. See under We’ll. 

We Would. See under We’d. 

Wharfs — Wharves. Both are recognized plurals of the 
noun wharf, meaning a pier built from the shore out into 
water. American usage prefers wharves. 

When. See under If And When, Till, and Until. 

Whence. See under From Whence. 

Where — ^In Which. Where is often misused for in which, 
as “This is a case where skill is needed”; “This is an example 
where freedom proved harmful”; “This is an instance where 
a man failed to use his opportunity.” Substitute in which for 
where in these and similar sentences. 

Where — ^That. Where is misused daily in references to 
newspaper reports, as “I see where they had a big storm” or 

see where corn has gone down.” Thai is a better word than 
where in such sentences. 

Where. See under Place. 

Whereabout — ^Whereabouts. Both forms are considered 
correct in the adverbial sense of ^'near what or which place, 
as ^^Whereabouts did you find it?” and also in the noun sense 
of “the place where a person or thing is,” as “I wish I knew 
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his whereabouts.” Present usage seems to prefer where- 
abouts. When used as a noun this word is singular. 

Where At — Whereat. Where at is a vulgarism for 
where, as don^t know where he is at.” Omit at. Whereat 
is a relative adverb equivalent to whereupon, as spoke 
harshly; whereat I left.” Whereat is also an interrogative 
adverb, as “Whereat was she so pleased?” 

Where To — Where. Where to is redundant for where or 
whither, “Where are you going to?” should be “Where are 
you going?” or “Whither are you going?” 

Whether, See under As and If. 

Whether Or No — ^Whether Or Not. No is sometimes 
used for wo# in a statement of alternatives, as “Whether or no 
the house is worth the price it is too late to change the 
decision now.” This use is correct but whether or not is in 
more general use. 

Whether To Go Or Not — ^Whether Or Not To Go. Some 
grammarians advise us to keep the words whether or not to- 
gether instead of separating them as in “I do not know 
whether I shall be able to go or not.” Both forms are in use. 
When the words or not are included it is probably better as a 
rule to put them immediately after whether. But these words 
are often omitted, as “We cannot tell whether it will rain.” 
Such a construction is elliptical. Or not is implied. 

Whether — ^Which. Whether is obsolete as an interrogative 
pronoun meaning which of two persons or things, as “Whether 
is greater, the gold or the temple?” Which is the modem 
word in this sense. 

Which — ^That. Which is preferably used to introduce 
nonrestrietive clauses as distinguished from that for restric- 
tive clauses, as “Here is the house that we have been looking 
for”; “Here is the house, which I can assure you is a good 
one.” See under That. 

Which — Which Fact. The use of which to refer to a 
whole statement as antecedent is best avoided, as “The farm 
cost him fifty thousand dollars, which accounts for his present 
lack of funds.” “Which expenditure” or “which fact” would 
be better. When several statements stand as the antecedent 
all which may be used to refer back to them. The use of 
which to refer to a general idea rather than a definite ante- 
cedent is a case of faulty reference. 
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Which — ^Who. As a relative pronoim which is now used 
to refer to lower animals as well as to tilings and ideas, as 
^^tiie horse whieb. you saw.^’ It is not in good nse as a per- 
sonal pronoun althongli it once was, as in ^^Onr Father, which 
art in Heaven.” Which is now usually called obsolete or 
archaic in this use. 

Which. See under The Which. 

Whilst — ^While. The adverb and conjunction whilst is in 
good use but it is rarely found in American prose. While 
is the everyday form. 

Whirl — ^Whorl. These words are closely related but not 
interchangeable. Whirl should be used in the general verb 
sense of to revolve rapidly and the general noun sense of 
rapid rotation. Whorl should be used in the botanical sense 
of a circle of flowers, in the zoological sense of a volution of 
a univolve shell, and to name the wharve of a spindle. 

Who — ^Whom. The use of the nominative pronoun who in 
place of the objective whom is one of the most common errors 
in English. ^^Don’t hire men who you ean^t trust” ; ^®e is the 
man who I have been looking for”; “You are the very one 
who we want to see.” In all of these examples whom should 
be substituted for who. The same distinction must be made 
between whoever and whomever. 

Who. See under That and Which. 

Who Else’s — ^Whose Else. “Who else’s car could that 
be?” This form is sometimes used but is not recommended. 
Whose else is preferred in modern usage, as ^Whose else 
could that car be ?” 

Whoever — ^Who. Whoever is not in good use as an inter- 
rogative pronoun, as “Whoever could have done itf” Use 
who. Whoever is properly used as a compound relative, as 
“We shall help whoever needs help.” 

Whosesoever — ^Whosever. The tendency of usage is to- 
ward the shortened form whosever and away from the forms 
whose ever and whosesoever. The same tendency is seen in 
whesteveTj whichever, whoever, and whomever* The forms 
with so are falling into disuse. 

Whose — Of Which. Whose is the correct possessive of 
who and of which. Whose is commonly used of lower animals 
as well as of men, as ^^This is the cow whose leg was broken.” 
Whose may be used of other things that possess life, as “This 
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is the plant whose flowers are on the table/' Of which is 
preferred to whose for things not possessing life, as 
climbed a moimtam the top of which is covered with snow" 
rather than ^Vhose top." Even here whose is sometimes per- 
missible when of which leads to an awkward construction. 

Widow Woman — ^Widow. Widow woman is a plain case 
of tautology, since widow implies woman. Widow lady is 
worse, if that is possible. Widowed woman might be justified. 

Wiggle — ^Wriggle. To wiggle means colloquially to move, 
jerk, or wag back and forth, as “A dog wiggles his tail.” To 
wriggle is to move forward by twisting and turning, as ^‘A 
worm wriggled over the sidewalk.” Squirm and writhe are 
synonyms of wriggle. 

Will — Shall. Many people use will on every occasion, 
seemingly unaware of the existence of shall or afraid of it. 
Their percentage of error would be greatly reduced if they 
reversed the process. In correct usage shall occurs with much 
greater frequency than will. In the first person shall indi- 
cates mere expectation or simple futurity. In the second and 
third persons shall indicates determination, promise, assur- 
ance, desire, or willingness. In the first person will indicates 
determination, promise, desire, or willingness. In the second 
and third persons will indicates simple expectation or simple 
futurity. The following tables show the correct forms. 


SIMPLE MTTUEITT 



Singular 

Plural 

First Person 

I shaU 

we shall 

Second Person . . 


you will 

Third Person . . . 


they will 


DETERMIJTATIOK, ETC. 



Singular 

Plural 

First Person . . . . 

I will 

we will 

Second Person . . 


you shall 

Third Person . . . 


they shall 

In questions when the subject is in the second or 

third per- 


son use the form naturally expected in the answer, as ^'Shall 
you be back soon?” “Will you promise to come home early?” 
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In questions when the subject is in the first person use sJiaM 
(or should), as ^*When shall we expect you?” ^^Shall I come 
after you?” In repeating a question use the form of the 
original, as ^^Will I be there? Yes, indeed.” In a subordinate 
clause expressing concession, condition, or a doubtful future 
case shall (or should) is correct in all persons, as ^^If we shall 
be there on time, we must hurry”; “If this should happen, 
he would be ruined”; “Anyone who shall violate this law 
shall be punished”; “Though you should fail, it would be 
worth the effort.” In a subordinate clause expressing pur- 
pose shall (or should) is correct in all persons, as have 
taken pains that nothing shall spoil my plans”; tried to 
get there before you (he, they) should arrive.” See under 
Would. 

Will. See under Choose. 

Will You Please? See under Please. 

Winged — ^Wing-ed. The preterit of the verb wing is 
winged (wingd), as “The birds winged their way southward.” 
The adjective meaning having wings, carried by wings, or 
wounded in the wing is pronounced either winged, (wingd) 
or wlng'ed. In poetry the choice is determined by the meter 
and rime, in prose by euphony. Winged is colloquial in the 
general sense of wounded and is not in good use as applied 
to persons. 

Windwards — ^Windward. Windward is preferred to wind- 
wards as adjective, as adverb, and as noun. saw a wind- 

ward storm as we headed windward with all eyes to the 
windward.” 

Wis — Know. Wis is an archaic verb meaning to know, 
suppose, or t hink , as ‘T wis not his whereabouts.” It is not 
appropriate in ordinary prose. 

Wish. See under Want. 

Wished — Wish. The preterit wished is often incoireetiy 
used for the present wish, as wished he would come.” This 
use of wished has been explained as a contraction of wish that. 

Wight — Wished. The preterit wisht is rare. The regular 
form is wished. Wisht is incorrect for wish in present tense 
such as “I wisht he would hurry”; wisht I were through.” 

Withal — ^With AH. Withal is an archaic adverb meaning 
also, moreover, or at the same time, and an archaic preposi- 
tion Tymqning with. It is not correctly used as a contraction 
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of with all. Older writers might say ^Although he has many 
faults he has some good qualities withal/^ Modern writers 
say “With all his faults he has some good qualities.^' 

Withdraw. See under Back Out. 

Within. See under Inside Of. 

Without — ^Unless. Without is now dialectal as a conjunc- 
tion, as “I will not go without I have permission.^^ Prefer 
unless for such cases. 

Without Cost. See under Free For Nothing. 

Without Hardly — ^With Hardly. The expression without 
hardly is incorrect and illogical since both words are negative 
in effect. Instead of “He ran the whole way without hardly 
stopping’^ say “He ran the whole way almost without 
stopping^’ or “He ran the whole way with hardly a stop.’^ 

Witness — See. The technical and legal meanipgs of wit- 
ness make it a very heavy and affected substitute for see in 
ordinary speech and writing. To witness an accident means 
not only to see it but also to give evidence or to testify con- 
cerning it. 

Woman. See under Female and Lady. 

Womanish — ^Womanly. Womanish is a disparaging ad- 
jective meaning effeminate, as “His manner is too womanish.^' 
Womanly is a commendatory adjective meaning proper for a 
woman, as “She has the true womanly virtues.” 

Woman’s — Women’s. Strictly, woman’s refers to women 
in the abstract or women collectively, as “woman’s rights, 
place, or opportunity.” Women’s strictly refers to women as 
individuals, as “No two women’s hats are alike.” In the 
names of organizations these words are used with little or no 
distinction, as “the woman’s club” and “the women’s club.” 
Popular usage seems to favor the plural in such names, as 
“The Young Women’s Christian Association,” “The Young 
Women’s Christian Union,” “The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs.” Magazine titles seem to favor the singular, as the 
Woman’s Some Companion and the Woman’s World. 

Women. See under Mesdames. 

Wonderfuler — More Wonderful. The comparative won- 
derfuler and the superlative wonderfulest are found occa- 
sionally in English literature but these forms are not in use 
to-day. More wonderful and most wonderful are the present 
forms. 
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Wonder If— Wonder Whether. "I wonder if he will 
eome/^ In this sentence and numerous similar ones if is mis- 
used for whether. The complete and strictly correct form is 

wonder whether or not he will come.^’ 

Wont — ^Won’t. The noun wont means custom or habit, 
as "Lincoln went down to the office that morning as was his 
wont.^^ As a verb it means to accustom, as "He had wonted 
himself to the heavy responsibilities.” WonH^ with the apos- 
trophe, is a contraction of woll noty which is an obsolete 
variant of will not. It may be used colloquially and in- 
formally where will not would be correct. 

Wooden — ^Woody. In present usage wooden means made 
of wood, as "a wooden wheel,” "a wooden spoon,” and wood^ 
means like wood, as "woody tissue,” "a woody smell.” Wood 
is not in the best use as an adjective in any sense. 

Wordish — ^Wordy. The old adjective wordish has been al- 
most entirely replaced by wordy, which may mean pertaining 
to words or consisting of words but usually means containing 
more words than necessary. The noun wordishness has 
similarly given way to wordiness. 

Worker. See under Hand. 

Workman — ^Workingman. In present usage worhmgman 
means one who does manual labor and workman means one 
who does skilled work. When there is no question of differen- 
tiation workmen is often used in an inclusive sense to cover 
aU male laborers without reference to skill. 

World — Globe. See under Earth. 

Worse — ^More. Worse is often incorrectly used for more, 
as "I want to go worse than ever.” Worse as an adjective 
means bad, HI, evil, or corrupt in a greater degree, as “A 
worse day could not have been chosen.” As an adverb worse 
means in a manner more evil or bad, as "He spells worse than 
his brother.” Worse serves as the comparative of the adjec- 
tives had, evil, and ill, and of the adverbs hadly and Ul. Worst 
is the superlative of all these words. 

Worser — ^Worse. The double comparative worser was 
once in good use but it is not considered correct now. Shake- 
speare used it, but even that fact does not excuse its use to- 
day. Worse is the modem form. 

Worst — ^Most. "The thing I need worst is a car.” Here 
worst is incorrectly used for most. 
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Worst Two — ^Two Worst. Tlie combinatioii worst two is 
awkward and skould be avoided. It is preferable to say ^^Tbe 
two worst criminals were caught” and “The two worst players 
were eliminated.” 

Would — Should. Many people use would on every occa- 
sion, seemingly afraid of should^ which they associate with 
ought. In correct usage should and would follow the same 
rule as shall and will for distinctions between simple futurity 
and determination. The following tables show the correct 
forms : 


SIMPLE PtmrEITT 



Singular 

Flurcd 

First Person . . . 


we should 

Second Person . . 

you would 

you would 

Third Person . . . 

he would 

they would 


DETEEMmATION, ETC. 



Singular 

Plural 

First Person . . . 

I would 

we would 

Second Person . . 

you should 

you should 

Third Person . . . 

he should 

they should 


In a direct question use the form correct in the answer, as 
“Should you have gone if you had known In a subordinate 
conditional clause use should in all persons, as “If this should 
happen, he would be ruined.” To express obligation use 
should in all persons, as “Everyone should be courteous.” To 
express customary action use would in all persons, as “He 
would often take long walks.” To express wish use would 
in all persons, as “Would that it were over.” See under Will. 

Would Have — ^Had. Would have is often incorrectly used 
for had in conditional clauses, as “If you would have come 
sooner you could have helped us.” Say “if you had come.” 

Would Best — Had Best. Both of these idioms are in use. 
In the second and third persons they are usually interchange- 
able, with some preference for had hest, as “You had best 
avoid him hereafter.” In the first person had best is dis- 
tinctly preferable, as “I think that I had best start for home.” 

Would Better — Had Better. The expression would bet- 
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ter is not in the best use and is considered especially unde- 
sirable in the first person. Had better is preferable with any 
person, as had better go soon”; had better come 

along’^; had better stay here.” 

Would Liked — Should Have Liked. Would liJced is often 
incorrectly used for would have liked, and more often for 
should have liked. Instead of ^^I would liked to have seen 
him” say “I should have liked to see him.” 

Would Of — ^Would Have. Would of is an illiterate error 
for would have. 

Would Rather — ^Had Rather. Most authorities now treat 
would rather as acceptable and as interchangeable with had 
rather in statements of preference, as ^^He would rather not 
tell.” In the first person had rather is usually considered 
preferable, as “I had rather not go.” 

Wove— Woven. Both are correct past participles of the 
verb weave. Woven is preferred. The parts are weave, wove, 
woven or wove. 

Wrack — ^Rack. Wrack and rack once meant wreck and 
survive in the phrase ^^raek and ruin.” Wrack is rarely used 
now except as the name of marine vegetation that is cast up 
on the shore. In all other senses use racK We have hat 
racks, clothes racks, and feed racks. To rack is to torment. 

Wrang — Wrung. Wrong is incorrect as a preterit of the 
verb wring. The correct preterit is wrung, as ^^She wrung the 
clothes.” Wringed has been used in this sense but is now con- 
sidered incorrect. 

Wrapt — Rapt. Wrapt is obsolete in the sense of trans- 
ported. It is properly used as the preterit of the verb wrap, 
meaning to wind, roll, fold, or inclose. Wrapped is anoiher 
correct form of this preterit. Bapt is used chiefly as a par- 
ticipial adjective meaning transported in figurative senses, that 
is, enraptured or engrossed, as ^fln rapt attention.” Bapt is a. 
variaat of rapped as the preterit of the verb rap meaning to 
snatch or carry away. Bapped is the only recognized preterit 
of the verb rap meaning to strike or knock sharply. 

Wrath — ^Wroth. In present American usage wrath is a 
noun meaning fury or rage and wroth is an adjective meaning 
incensed or exasperated. ^^The mother was wroth with her 
children and let her wrath get the better of her.” 

Wresting— Wrestling. Wresting is the participial form 
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of tlie verb wrcBt, meaning to extract or extort by pnUingj 
turning, and twisting, as ^^to wrest a gun from the band of an 
attacker.” Wrestling is the participial form of the verb 
wrestle, meaning to grapple, struggle, and strive with an 
opponent or an obstacle, as wrestle with temptation.” 

Wriggle. See under Wiggle, 

Writ — ^Writing. Writ is archaic as the preterit of the 
verb write and as a noun meaning writing in general or a 
written composition. It survives only in the term Holg Writ, 
meaning the Bible, and in technical law terms. 

Write Down — ^Write Out— Write Up. All of these ex- 
pressions are idiomatically correct. Write down is the most 
general. It applies to anything that is set down in words, 
figures, or other symbols. Write out usually applies to state- 
ments or compositions of some length and implies some de- 
gree of completeness. Write up is usually interchangeable 
with write out, and has in addition the colloquial meaning of 
praising unduly. Write-up as a noun meaning an article is 
journalistic cant. 

Write Me — ^Write To Me. Write me is colloquial for 
write to me, as in letters ^Tlease write me soon.” 

Writer — I. The writer and the present writer are not in 
good use as substitutes for I, as ^The writer wishes to thank 
you.” These terms usually suggest affectation. They are 
particularly inappropriate when the authors name appears 
with his composition, as in a letter. 

Wrong — ^Wrongly. Wrong is both adjective and adverb. 
As an adverb it idiomatically follows the verb, as “He pro- 
nounced the word wrong.” When the adverb precedes the 
verb wrongly should be used, as “a wrongly pronounced 
word.” 

Wroth. See under Wrath. 

Wrung, See under Wrang. 


X 

Xmas — Christmas. Among the crudities of commercial 
cant the substitution of the unauthorized form xmas for 
Christmas is probably the worst. 
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Y 

Year Of — ^Year, Year of is incorrectly used with numerals 
in such expressions as “the year of 1931/^ and “in the year of 
1932.’^ Say “the year 1931’^ and “in 1932.” Year of is cor- 
rect in such expressions as “the year of the war,” “the year 
of the panic,” and “a year of work.” 

Yiddish — Hebrew. Yiddish is often incorrectly used for 
Hebrew. Correctly used Yiddish means a Middle Oerman 
dialect developed under Hebrew and Slavic influence. It is 
printed in Hebrew characters but is not strictly a Hebrew 
language. 

Yon — Yonder. The adjective and adverb yon is archaic. 
So is the adverb yond. Even yonder, as adjective and as ad- 
verb, is seldom used in ordinary prose. All of these forms 
are used in poetry. 

You — One. The indefinite use of you in formal speaking 
or writing is generally condemned. One is usually preferable. 
Often a change of construction is advisable. Instead of “You 
are likely to misspell when in a hurry” we may say “One 
is likely to misspell when one is in a hurry” or “Misspelling 
often results from haste.” 

You. See under Thou. 

You- All — You. You-all is dialectal and colloquial in 
Southern United States for you in the plural. It is used in 
addressing two or more persons or one person as represent- 
ing also another or others. Youruns is an equivalent. 

You Aren’t — You’re Not, If either of these contractions 
is to be used, prefer you’re not. When the verb precedes 
aren’t you is the contracted form. In formal writing use the 
full forms you are not and are not you. 

Young— Early. “He died at a young age.” This is an 
unidiomatic use of young. Early age is the correct and idio- 
matic expression. 

Young Infant — ^Infant. The expression young infant is 
obviously tautological since the second word implies the first. 

Yourself — You. Yourself is often incorrectly or unneces- 
sarily used for you, as ^YoursehE and family are invited” for 
“You and your family are invited.” Yourself is correctly 
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reflexive or intensive, as ^‘This present is for yon, yonrself^^; 
^^Yon must find the solution of this problem for yourself,” 
Your — ^You’re. Your is the possessive pronoun, second 
person, both singular and plural. You’re is a contraction of 
you are, ^Your letter shows that you^re careful,” 

You Staying — Your Sta3dng. You staying is incorrect 
for your staying. Say “There is no reason for your staying.” 
The possessive ease must be used with gerunds. 

You Was — You Were. The combination you was is al- 
ways incorrect. In modern English the pronoun yoUy even 
when it is singular in meaning, must be accompanied by a 
plural verb, as “you were,” ^fiiave you,” “you are.” 
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